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‘Tue title of this article is perhaps old-fashioned, since every 
dabbler in psychology has now learned to pour scorn on the 
conception of the soul, and even though he may have the 
‘vaguest notion of what the term has meant, he is quite sure 
that the modern world has left it behind. We will not 
‘quarrel about words, and I will say quite simply, that I 


. @ Understand the title to mean the probable future, if any, of 


the personal experience which we now enjoy, its survival of 
physical death, and the doctrine that it is indestructible. It 
will at least be admitted that there is such a thing as personal 


eM Consciousness, and there is a question whether this personal 


consciousness is capable of persisting after the dissolution of 
the bodily organism ; and if so, there is the further question 
in what conditions it may be supposed to exist. 

The questions which I have briefly indicated have been 
keenly debated since the war, though indeed they are never 
far from men’s thoughts, and it is sufficiently obvious that all 
our thinking and acting will be profoundly affected by the 
answers which we give to them. 
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The debate has proceeded with surprising animation ang 
with a somewhat depressing lack of conclusiveness, Vj, 
seem to be unable even to get the problems clearly defing 
and too often the disputants appear to be like men fighting 
with shadows or talking at cross purposes. The reason fy 
this is surely not hard to discover. They proceed fron 
different presuppositions. They assume, tacitly or explicitly, 
divergent conceptions of the nature of reality and the gener] 
structure of the universe, and if they fail to reach a comm 
goal it is because they had no common starting-point. 

This matter of the presuppositions with which ye 
approach the hope of immortality is profoundly important, 
I will express my own conviction that on certain assumptions, 
those of materialism or naturalism for example, there is very 
little evidence and no line of abstract reasoning which could 
be considered as of any great value on this subject. Ifama 
is persuaded that reality is material, or that the real worldis’ 
a machine and nothing more, he has cut off the root of any 
philosophical argument for the survival of the soul, and has 
committed himself in advance to the view that any alleged 
proof from observed facts is capable of another explanation, 
This remark is of course self-evident when we are concerned 
with general reasoning from the nature of things. It might 
seem perhaps that the position is somewhat different when 
we are concerned with so-called empirical evidence. It might 
be thought that philosophers who pride themselves on keep- 
ing close to scientific method would be prepared to estimate 
facts without bias from their philosophical opinions. But 
even here the influence of the presuppositions is overwheln- 
ing. The majority of such thinkers dismiss the vast mass 0! 
material, ancient and contemporary, which exists primd faci 
in support of man’s persistent belief that death is not the 
ultimate and necessary destiny of the personality, as if it 
were unworthy of their attention. One distinguished philo- 
sopher, indeed, of this school is an exception to this generalisa- 
tion. Dr Broad, in his book, The Mind and Its Place in 
Nature, has been sufficiently impressed by the super-normal 
phenomena which have been collected by psychical research 
to admit that they must be taken into account by any theory 
of the mind which honestly looks at the available evidence. 
Nor does he find any way of denying that these phenomen 
suggest some kind of survival. But here the force of his 
presuppositions comes into play. It would be repugnant toa 
naturalist philosopher to suppose that a personal life in its 
full meaning could possess a permanence comparable with 
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that of the natural order. He conjectures, therefore, that 
sme abstraction which he calls “ the psychic factor ’’ may 
entinue after the disintegration of the complex of elements 
which constitute personal existence. We may safely say 
that here philosophical presuppositions have inhibited the 
hypothesis, that of personal survival, which is the most 
obvious explanation of the alleged facts. 

It would not be true to say that a completely theistic 
view of the universe is the necessary presupposition for a 
reasonable belief in immortality. Numerous instances to the 
contrary in the history of thought would refute us. It is 
certainly possible to have a reasoned belief in the triumph of 
the soul over death without an explicit belief in God. But 
clearly one presupposition is necessary. The only view of 
the world on which survival or immortality is probable or 
even possible is one which holds the priority of mind over the 
material order, or at least its relative independence of the 
material order as we know it. I think we should add one 
further requisite element—the belief in the significance of 
values. Only a type of thought which attaches ontological 
importance to judgments of value is likely to have the 
basis for a serious argument in favour of the immortal hope. 
For any profound reason for a future or supernatural life 
must bring in the thought that the values which we find 
imperfectly manifested in this present order have some 
inherent right to persist, and that the conception of their 
evanescence is intolerable. Perhaps the point would be put 
more definitely if we said that the problem of the soul’s 
destiny only becomes real and urgent for a philosophy which 
regards the universe as rational in the sense of having some 
reason for existing, and not simply in the sense that its parts 
or elements stand in some intelligible relation to one another. 
That distinguished thinker who has recently been taken from 
us, Dr McTaggart, maintained as a truth which could be 
established by metaphysical reasoning the immortality, or 
rather the eternity, of the self. But he was certainly no 
Theist, and his book, Some Dogmas of Religion, is one of the 
most drastic criticisms of belief in God which have appeared 
in recent times. He did not refuse the name of Atheist. 
Yet the curious form of idealism which he professed, with its 
conception of a social and yet timeless absolute, preserved 
just those elements of Theism which, as I have suggested, are 
the required presuppositions for any rational faith in im- 
mortality. The reality of spirit and the significance of value 
are central doctrines of his system. 
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It is, then, essential that any discussion of the destiny of 
the soul should set out with some definitely recognised 
postulates. We must begin somewhere and take somethin 
for granted. I propose to take a good deal for granted, anq 
to ask what view may a modern Christian reasonably take op 
the question of immortality and the future life? Assumi 
that the general truth of Christianity, in its modern presents. 
tion, is accepted by us, on what seems to us to be adequate 
grounds, we may ask, what doctrine of the last things as they 
affect the individual is implied in our belief ? 

The older Christianity was, both in its Catholic and it 
Protestant forms, dominated by the dogma of an infallible 
book. To theologians of previous generations the Bible was, 
in every part, the revealed word of God, and its utterances 
the final authority on the destiny of the soul, as on every 
other matter. The inconveniences of a literal inspiration 
were sometimes mitigated by the expedient of allegorical 
interpretation, but among orthodox theologians there was no 
question that the final decision rested with the words of 
Scripture. Perhaps our subject was the topic of theology in 
which the progressive character of revelation was most 
obvious even in the period of literalism, for it is plain that the 
Old Testament is less explicit than the New on the future life, 
and it can scarcely be overlooked that in large parts of Old 
Testament religion the immortal hope for the individual has 
no place. Jesus Christ brings life and immortality to light. 

I take it that the profoundest difference between the 
modern Christian and his predecessors lies in the conception 
of revelation. We have been led to take another view of the 
nature of revelation, and though the modern idea is not s0 
clear-cut as the ancient, probably all would agree that 
revelation does not consist in the guaranteeing of certain 
propositions by divine authority, which authority is testified 
by miracle, but rather in the experience of God which has 
come to individuals and groups of men, the record of which 
we find in Scripture. But there is a plain consequence of 
this new conception which is relevant to our present subject. 
We shall have to admit that the forms of thought and the 
imagery which have been used to express the experience do 
not share necessarily the authority which we ascribe to the 
experience itself. They are derived from the environment 
and from the personal circumstances of the writers. No 
longer can we take all the imagery, even of the New Testa 
ment, as authoritative for our conception of the future life. 
In fact, that imagery is not itself consistent. In amemorable 
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esay, Baron von Hiigel drew attention to the presence of two 
drains of thought on the life beyond within the New Testa- 
ent, and observed truly that these two strains have 
rsisted in the Christian church side by side, never com- 
letely mingling. There is, in fact, no coherent teaching on 
the future life in Christian tradition. These two strains 
are, of course, on the one hand, the eschatological, with its 
ictures of the judgment and the Kingdom of God to which 
the faithful dead shall rise, all projected into the future; and, 
on the other hand, the circle of ideas which centre upon the 
thought of eternal life, the unseen world which is more real 
than this present world into which the departed enter, the 
faithful without interval to be with Christ. The conception 
of judgment to come has never been fused completely with 
those other ideas of eternal life and the visions of heaven, 
purgatory and hell as presently-subsisting realities. Perhaps 
we shall agree that an attempt to clear up the essential 
message of the Gospel on the destiny of the soul is not an 
unecessary essay in defining what is already clear. 

The Christian Theist approaches this problem with two 
presuppositions which should determine his doctrine about 
theindividual soul. In the first place, he finds God in Christ. 
His Theism is not an abstract philosophical theory, but one 
which is nourished and corrected by a supreme fact of 
experience. The nature of the “‘ Determiner of Destiny ”’ is 
manifested in the life and person of Jesus Christ ; and there- 
fore, for the Christian Theist, God is more than the Ground of 
the Universe, more even than creative will. Heis Holy Love, 
and He manifests His holiness and His love in redemption. 
The second postulate is again a truth which rests in the last 
resort, not on reasoning, but on experience—the resurrection 
of Christ. I do not think that any particular view of the 
nature of the resurrection is of the essence of the Christian 
faith, nor that we are committed to any opinion on the trust- 
worthiness of the narratives of the resurrection appearances ; 
but the Christian Theist does hold that Christ did not suffer 
defeat on Calvary, and that He is alive for evermore. Who 
can deny that these are large affirmations ? We are not con- 
cerned now with the grounds on which they may be held. 
They seem to me, however, to be the central affirmations of 
the Christian faith. I am concerned here with the Christian 
doctrine of the destiny of the soul, and I must take leave to 
assume that we are agreed on these postulates, and that any- 
one who denies them is not in the full sense Christian. The 
point which I wish to make is that these postulates are the 
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determining factors of our doctrine; they are the guidj 
thoughts, therefore, which we must keep steadily in yiey 
when we consider the Christian doctrine of the soul’s destiny. 
Is the immortality of the soul a Christian doctrine? j, 
some sense undoubtedly the Gospel is a message of immorta] 
hope ; but we need to be clear about the very different eg. 
ceptions which are included under this word. By immo. 
tality is often meant that the human soul or person iy 
inherently and in its own right immortal. Such was the 
opinion of Plato, and the arguments which he employs ay 
for the most part based-upon the rational nature of man, and 
have no direct reference to the Theism which, at least for part 
of his life, was his doctrine. The Platonic doctrine of the 
inherent immortality of the soul has been adopted by 
Christian theology, but there is no necessary connection 
between the two. The Dean of St Paul’s has often reminded 
us that Platonism is Christianity’s loving nurse. Without 
questioning the services of the Platonists, I confess that] 
think, in this as in other respects, the time has come when the 
nurse might be dismissed. For in fact there is little in 
common between the Platonic metaphysic and the lovi 
creative God of Hebrew and Christian faith. It is certainly 
true that the New Testament knows nothing either of the 
eternity or of the indestructibility of the soul. The passages 
which are sometimes quoted as hinting at the pre-existence 
of selves are really not relevant, and the primd facie meaning 
of the salient utterances on the subject is that the soul may 
be destroyed and that eternal life is the gracious gift of God. 
But I am not concerned with the exegesis of passages, 
I wish to ask what view is most in harmony with the postu- 
lates of Christian Theism. There can, I think, be no question 
that the doctrine of derived immortality is the one which we 
must choose. The view that individual selves are inherently 
indestructible is indeed scarcely compatible with Theism, for 
it would lead to a view of the place of the self in reality which 
would compromise the supremacy of God. The Christian 
Theist is committed to the belief that all things take ther 
origin from and depend upon the creative will of God. The 
doctrine of the inherent indestructibility of the soul would 
seem, therefore, to be more in accordance with a pluralistic 
philosophy, such as that of Dr McTaggart, than with Chris 
tian Theism. We may perhaps add one confirmatory argt- 
ment drawn from the progress of our knowledge of the 
human mind. The argument for the natural immortality d 
the soul which has had the greatest influence is that from 
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© guiding fF the soul’s alleged simplicity. The soul, urged Plato, is not 
Nn view | composite, therefore it cannot be disintegrated; and his 
3 destiny, reasoning has been repeated by Christian theologians, 
ine? jy § including our own Bishop Butler. But the simplicity which 





was so obvious to them is not obvious to us. On the con- 
trary, we can see that the self is a highly complex system of 
eements which is capable even in experience of division. 
The unity of the self is an ideal which must be striven for, 
and we can find no difficulty in believing that its completed 
unification and its preservation as a unity are gifts rather 
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: for part The alternative view to the inherent immortality of the 
€ of the @ soul is some kind of conditional or conferred immortality. 
pted by f This view would appear to be most in harmony with the 
nnection | fundamental assumption of Theism, and as we shall see later, 








eminde § will probably best conform to what we may conceive to be 
Without § the moral government of the universe. But the contrast 
s that] § usually drawn is that between immortality and the resur- 





rection of the body. The latter doctrine, it has been fre- 
quently pointed out, is the characteristic feature of Christian 
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> loving § teaching in the New Testament. The idea of resurrection is, 
ertainly § ofcourse, connected with the eschatological strain of thought 
r of the & which has contributed, as we have seen, part of the imagery 
assages fF of the New Testament concerning the future life. The 





Jewish apocalyptic writers not infrequently describe a 
future judgment at which the dead will be present, having 
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ul may fF been raised from the grave for that purpose. Doubtless this 
of God, § circle of images was present to the mind of the New Testa- 
ssages, & ment writers, and to some at least of them it was the natural 





way of conceiving the future life. It is equally evident that 
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uestio — such imagery is totally foreign to our modern thinking. 
rich we & Does it follow, however, that the central idea in the resur- 
erently § rection of the body must be rejected? I suggest that, on 
sm, for f the contrary, when the clothing which has come from a 
which § vanished age is stripped away, the essential thought remains 
ristian — the most reasonable conception of the future life. It is 
e their § becoming increasingly difficult to maintain that the personal 






life and experience is something transacted, as it were, in 
association with the bodily frame, but having no necessary 
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alistic f connection with it. The old problem of the relation of mind 
Chris — and body has not indeed been solved, but it becomes clear 
argu: § that the sharp antithesis between them is not tenable. This 
of the & does not mean that we are being insensibly carried towards 
lity of materialism. Perhaps the tendency is really in the other 
from direction. It does mean, however, that we are discovering 
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that the distinction between mind and body is one which js 
made within the unity of the personal life and experience 
which therefore includes what we mean by body as well gs 
what we mean by mind. In any case, even if we adopt the 
common-sense idea that body and mind or soul are two 
distinct entities, the interaction between them is so constant 
and so intimate that it is very difficult to conceive of cop. 
tinued personal identity which was shorn entirely of the 
bodily sensations and reactions which have made up so great 
a part of our experience. We must remember, too, that the 
general vague sensation of our bodies is found by psycho. 
logists to enter very deeply into our feeling of individuality, 
These considerations must all be added to the general 
reflection which has always been valid, i.e. that it is not easy 
to see how any distinctness of selves can be supposed to con- 
tinue unless they are clothed with some body. The bodys 
both our instrument and our boundary. My distinctness 
from you and from all other finite minds depends to a | 
extent on the fact that we have, or inhabit, different bodies, 
I do not say that it is inconceivable there should be some 
principle of individuation which is not a kind of body, but! 
think we have no means within our experience of forming 
any conjecture of what that principle could be. 

On these grounds, therefore, we are led to affirm the 
essential truth of the resurrection of the body. The fact that 
the doctrine has been presented in crude and even ridiculow 
forms need not deter us from affirming it in a rational form. 
And St Paul has given us a hint of a doctrine which can be 
presented without fear of the accusation of materialism. “It 
is raised a spiritual body,” says the Apostle. In former 
times this notion might well have seemed mystical and 
remote. In the days when the body was supposed to con- 
sist of minute material particles, the idea of the collection of 
these particles at the resurrection caused discomposure it 
the minds of even the most determined theologians. But 
the physicists themselves have, if the phrase may be allowed, 
dissolved the materiality of matter. A body is, in the last 
resort, I suppose now regarded as a complex system df 
energy. We have moved some way towards a position in 
which there can be no theoretical objection to the hypothesis 
that the activity of the soul builds up a body which shall be 
hereafter the vehicle of its life, a body which differs indeed 
from the present body, but is nevertheless continuous with- 
outit. We may confidently expect to have more light on this 
subject. Few intelligent persons now dismiss altogether the 
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facts of spiritual and mental healing. We may expect a 

at advance in the practice of spiritual healing, and also a 
deeper understanding of the principles involved. This cannot 
fail to modify our views of the nature of the body and its 
susceptibility to spiritual influences, and I see no reason why 
the creation of the spiritual body should not ultimately 
become intelligible to us. 

We shall perhaps agree that any detailed description of 
the future life is beyond the powers of men and beyond the 
purposes of revelation. But there are some quite definite 
affirmations and denials which follow directly from our 
postulates as Christian Theists. We may ask whether we can 
represent the future life as a sphere of rewards and punish- 
ments. Undoubtedly popular religion has seized upon this 
aspect of the Christian doctrine to the exclusion of most of 
the rest, and the preaching of heaven and hell has often been 
little better than a frank appeal to the simplest kind of self- 
interest. In contrast to this style of eschatology the dis- 
interested pursuit of virtue as preached by Spinoza has 
seemed an infinitely higher doctrine. But the idea of reward 
is not necessarily immoral and unspiritual, nor need the God 
who rewards the righteous be regarded as a celestial school- 
master who hands out prizes at the end of the school year. 
The real ground for an objection to the idea of reward is that 
the prize is thought of as something of a different character 
from the achievement which earnsit. Ifwe are told to serve 
God for the sake of sensual happiness, the doctrine is plainly 
immoral, for it implies that sensual happiness is more valuable 
than virtue. Doubtless many who have represented the 
service of God as a good investment have really meant some- 
thing like this. But not necessarily. The reward need not 
be in a different category from the activity which it crowns. 
The good man really loves goodness for its own sake, and his 
reward is the ‘‘ wages of going on and not to die,” the oppor- 
tunity of proceeding further in the unending development of 
the possibilities of the soul. Let us not be frightened by the 
crudities of commercialised theology. The service of God 
really is a good investment, the only secure one. That is a 
truth which follows from our belief in God. Whether we 
interpret the truth in a spiritual or unspiritual way depends 
on the kind of dividends we expect to draw. 

The question of reward carries with it the question of 
punishment. The doctrine of hell has, I am told, almost 
disappeared from our pulpits, and though there are many 
who regret the disappearance of fear from among the 
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motives to respectability, they have no suggestions to make 
as to how it can be revived. This change in popular religion 
has been accompanied by a change in theology. Many 
Christian thinkers agree with Aristotle that justice cannot he 
an attribute of God. Justice, and particularly retributive 
justice, we are told, is a purely human conception, and has 
no application outside the conditions of human society, | 
must take leave to say that I entirely disagree with this viey, 
If we reflect upon it, we can easily see that it could be applied 
with equal logic to every other aspect of goodness, so that 
in the end we should be led to abandon our postulate of the 
holiness of God altogether. Love is known to us only in 
human relations and as subsisting between separate and 
finite persons. By the same reasoning, therefore, we must 
deny that God is really love. 'We must, I am persuaded, 
hold fast to the old via eminentiae if we are to avoid turning 
our thought of God into a bare abstraction. Justice, we 
must admit, as it exists in God, cannot be precisely the same 
as itis in men. But it is an aspect of the Divine Holiness, 
higher and more perfect than we ‘can conceive, but not 
radically different. ‘‘ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ?”” The expostulation of the hero of the old dis 
pensation becomes the affirmation of the Christian believer, 
The Judge of all the earth shall do right, and the highest 
human justice is our surest guide to His dealing with men. 
What consequences may we draw from this? One 
deduction we cannot draw. The idea that eternal punish- 
ment of the wicked is somehow implied in the belief in the 
divine justice seems to me one of the strangest aberrations of 
the human mind, and the idea of Calvin that hell shows forth 
the glory of God by showing His justice, no less than Heaven 
by showing His mercy, one of the most horrible. Nor does 
it seem to me that those who have repudiated this belief on 
the ground that the love of God overrides this justice have 
found the right reply. In the last resort we cannot admit 
that justice and love in God can be in conflict. Though in 
finite beings these two qualities may sometimes seem to lead 
to divergent actions, we cannot hold that the holiness of God 
is thus divided. Love and justice are two aspects of the 
divine holiness. The idea of justice cannot warrant the 
belief that, God should hold in unending existence finite 
spirits simply for the sake of inflicting pain upon them, which 
pain is by hypothesis quite destitute of any purifying effect, 
or possibility of effect. Pain may indeed be present in the 
future life, but if our presuppositions are true, it must be 
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pain which can be transmuted into the means of spiritual 
rogress. 

: re we then led by our fundamental assumptions as 
Christian Theists to the conclusion of universalism ? Must 
all souls in the end be saved ? Many of us no doubt would 
rather err with Origen than be right with Augustine. But I 
do not think that either extreme is forced upon us by the 
thought of God on which we rest, indeed neither view seems 
tome to be really in harmony with it. The Creator, when He 
brought into existence spirits with the power of self-deter- 
mination, brought into being a sphere in which real risk and 
possibilities of disaster were present. It would surely be a 
puerile conception of God which would regard Him as 
allowing the game of freedom to go on for a time and then, 
like a parent who has had enough of the confusion, bringing 
itto a stop, giving everyone a present. Life is no game, and 
freedom involves real decisions. We must therefore hold to 
the Apostolic doctrine that the wages of sin is death. But 
we shall be giving only a mythological version of the truth if 
we think of God as dealing out destruction from above upon 
incorrigible sinners. Just as the reward of goodness is the 
opportunity for further development along the same line, so 
the retribution of evil is the opportunity of further evil. 
“God gave them up to a reprobate mind,”’ says the Apostle. 
He left them to themselves. Here, then, are the two ways : 
on the one hand, the response to the call of that ideal which is 
indeed beyond our petty selves, but the utterance at the 
same time of the deepest reality of the self; on the other, 
the assertion of the self and its immediate claims. Since the 
first is in harmony with the moral structure of the universe, 
it opens before the soul unending vistas of life, and since the 
other is in ultimate conflict with the nature of reality, it leads 
through self assertion to the destruction of the self. 

This very imperfect survey of some problems of Christian 
eschatology has been confined to what we may call the 
proximate destiny of the soul. Even here we are compelled 
to speak largely in figures, interpreting our belief in terms of 
our present experience, but there is another question which 
arises behind these more immediate ones, the answer to 
which is still further beyond our powers of expression or 
imagination. May we conceive of some ultimate goal or 
destiny of the human spirit beyond these conditions of pro- 
gress or decline ? May we complete our doctrine of the last 
things by a vision of the soul at rest, no longer in via either 
here or elsewhere, but in patria? That some ultimate end 
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must be conceived seems a necessity of thought. Just ag ip 
social life our idea of progress implies that we have som, 
notion of a goal of progress, though what that perfect Society 
would be, we cannot tell in detail; so here the doctrine of 
indefinite progress for the soul implies that we have some 
doctrine of that state towards which, as its end and pe. 
fection, the finite spirit moves, though the details of tha 
state must be beyond our knowledge or conjecture. “ Eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man.” But in principle we know the answer to this 
question. The end of the soul is God. We cannot perhaps 
go beyond this simple affirmation. Some Christian thinker 
in modern times have approved the idea that souls ar 
absorbed into the divine life, and that the creation and final 
beatification of spirits proceeds without end, like the ebb and 
flow of an unresting tide. To me this conception appear 
more gnostic than Christian. The finite spirit is not, I would 
believe, created that it may lose its individuality once more 
in the abyss of Godhead. Even in the condition of perfection 
the individuality of the finite spirit remains, and there js 
nothing higher than the realised Kingdom of God. That 
communion with God which was here intermittent and 
obscure, is then continuous and unclouded. The activity of 
the finite spirit is no longer that of struggle and hard-won 
progress, but joyous contemplation and intercourse—the 
peace which is not immobility, but unimpeded activity. This 
is the thought which, in their various images, the saints and 
poets of Christianity have meant by the joys of heaven. 

I am conscious that I have tried to cover a great deal of 
ground in a short space, and the effect, I fear, has been that 
of hurried dogmatism. I hope that the survey may have 
suggested some coherent doctrine, for I am sure that we who 
call ourselves modern Christians are in need of coherence and 
definiteness. Many are being attracted by the confident 
dogmatism of Rome, and still more by Agnosticism, because 
they can find no body of teaching which is grounded on 
reason and generally accepted. It is the thesis of this paper 
that there is no need for this. We have a doctrine of the 
destiny of the soul which is based not on the interpretation 
of doubtful texts of dubious authority, but on the funda- 
mental conception of God on which we are agreed. 

And I would urge it is important that this element of the 
Gospel should not fall into the background of our teaching. 
The Christian religion is incurably other-worldly. The King- 
dom of God is not an earthly utopia. And the modern world 
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is becoming a little tired of the utopias which are presented 
tg it, so conflicting and so remote. It is perhaps prepared 
for the message that the destiny of the soul lies in the unseen. 
But there is also urgency for the message. We are living in 
the midst of a moral crisis. The new morality and the old 
are fighting for possession of the next generation. The debate 
roceeds all around us. Do not Christians make the mistake 
too often of arguing on their opponents’ premises ? Long ago 
a wise man engaged in the discussion of the meaning of 
righteousness. When the man in the street, the smart 
journalist, and the clever debater, had had their say, he 
raised a previous question. What is man? Perhaps if we 
can answer that question we shall be able to discover what is 
the good for man. Was not Socrates right ? In the last 
resort everything turns on the answer to that question. If 
man is just a clever animal, whose destiny is limited by the 
span of the present life, if his nature contains no element 
which has reference to the beyond and the unseen, then let 
us revise all the rules with the sole purpose of rendering his 
career, so brief and purposeless, as tolerable as possible. Let 
us above all expunge from our ideas of goodness and value 
all those relics of a former time when men believed that they 
were something more than clever animals. But if, on the 
other hand, man is a being whose nature is not wholly 
explicable in terms of biology and empirical psychology ; if 
he has his origin in the transcendent order and can pursue 
ideal ends which point beyond the present world for their 
complete fulfilment ; if he has the potentiality of an eternal 
destiny, let us proclaim that truth. For in the light of it our 
values are transformed and our estimate of good becomes 
quite different. We as Christians have chosen our side in 
this controversy. We follow One who claimed not that He 
would make the world more tolerable, but that He had over- 


come it.? 
W. R. MATTHEWS. 


Kine’s CoLLEGE, LonDOoN. 


1 This article was the Drew Lecture for 1929.—Ep!rTor. 





THE DIVISION OF THE SOUL. 


F. M. CORNFORD. 


A PERIPATETIC writer ! attributes to Plato a division of the 
human soul into two parts: the rational and the irrational, 
Plato himself, in Republic IV., gives a threefold division into 
the reflective, the passionate or spirited, and the appetitive 
parts. Both these divisions—the twofold and the three. 
fold—may indeed be called Platonic, though neither, perhapy, 
is of Plato’s own invention.2, My purpose is to show how 
they were reached by different lines of approach, starting 
from different points of outlook upon human life, and leading 
to different ideals of perfection. 

I will begin with the twofold division, probably the older 
ofthe two. Ifweask how man came, in the first instance, to 
think of his soul as divided into parts, no one acquainted 
with the history of human thought will imagine that we have 
here a product of scientific observation. In the domain o 
psychology, reflection began long before the advent of 
methodical science. Reflection was first provoked by inward 
experience ; and experience does not make us reflect unless 
itis painful. Long before philosophers formulated the theory 
of a divided soul, more ordinary men had learnt by suffering 
to recognise a rending of man’s inward state by a conflict of 
factions such as denies to him—and to him only—the single: 
minded tranquillity of the animal. In a word, the theory of 
the divided soul was preceded by the direct consciousness of 
the divided self. 

Now when we speak of the divided self and the distress 
that attends it, we are thinking of an experience that falls 
within the moral field—the field of desires and emotions con- 
nected with conduct. So long as action presents no problem, 


1 Magna Moralia, I., i. 
2 See Hicks on Ar. de anim. 482 a 26, and Burnet on Pheedo 68 c. 
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we follow the ways that habit has made easy and go about 
our concerns troubled only by such anxieties as an animal 
may feel, though he is less far-seeing. But when we are 
distracted by the choice of two alternative actions, and are 
forced, because we cannot have the advantages of both, to 
sacrifice the attractions of the one to those of the other, then 
frst arises that painful sense of indecision which compels us 
to acknowledge that our state is not single. In the typical 
case, the one course presents itself as pleasant, the other as 
right—sanctioned, that is to say, by the social instincts and 
by explicit moral and religious beliefs. The division of the 
self has its origin in the conflict of incompatible impulses and 
desires directed to different objects. And since there is a 
conflict, the alternatives appear as right and wrong, or good 
and evil. This moral division of the self is far older than 
philosophic speculation. It was first formulated in the 
sphere of religious doctrine and practice. 

We shall not find it in the psychology of Homer. The 
contrast there is between the body with its vital powers, 
extinguished at death, and the powerless wraith—the ezdolon- 
psyche—which leaves the dying body, but carries with it 
hardly the consciousness of its own shadowy existence. 
Whatever be the origin of this distinction, it does not arise 
from the sense of inward conflict ; there is no antagonism 
between parts of the soul, or between soul and body. To 
find that, we must turn to the believers in transmigration, 
the Orphic and Pythagorean sects. 

The sixth century B.c. saw the births of the Buddha and 
of Pythagoras, who gave to the Orphic religion its philosophic 
formulation. Whether there was any channel across Egypt 
or Asia Minor, through which a knowledge of Buddhism 
might have reached Pythagoras, is still disputed ; but it is 
certain that both these religious philosophies taught trans- 
migration. The belief, in more or less crude forms, exists 
among barbarous peoples; but its origin on the level of 
barbarism does not concern us. In Greece, at any rate, we 
have here an instance of a belief adopted from a lower 
stratum of culture by a certain section of a highly civilised 
people. In such a case the belief is cut loose from its 
original roots. Only that part of its primitive content is 
taken over, which responds to some unsatisfied need already 
felt by the people who adopt it; its previous history and 
associations are left behind. From such expressions of 
Orphic religion as we possess, it seems clear that the need 
which made the doctrine of transmigration welcome on Greek 
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soil was, precisely, the experience of the divided self—that 
inward conflict recorded in the Buddha’s search for ep. 
lightenment, though in the legend of Pythagoras this feature 
has been lost. 

The soul which migrates from one incarnation to another, 
unlike the Homeric eidolon, possesses powers of its 0 
superior to the bodily functions. It is called ‘‘ divine” by 
origin and nature ; and this means that it is of more enduri 
substance and of higher value than the body it inhabits for 
atime. It is a daimon, a spirit, endowed with supernormal 
powers of cognition in vision and ecstasy and with a moral 
nature intrinsically good. On the other hand, during its 
round of incarnations, it is called ‘‘ impure,” tainted 
with prenatal guilt, to be expiated by the sufferings of 
terrestrial life and of purgatory. Of the origin of this evil 
taint only a mythical account can be given, in the story of 
some primal sin. Considered as history, the account is 
unintelligible ; the myth only projects into a distant past 
an existing state of conflict in which the evil antagonist of 
the divine Spirit figures as the lusts and passions of the flesh, 
Here, in the concept of a divine but impure Spirit, we have, 
not the old contrast of soul and body, but an opposition of 
higher and baser desires within the soul itself. The lower 
desires are rooted in the Flesh with its senses, its feelings of 
physical pleasure and pain, its hopes and fears, loves and 
hatreds. This cluster of functions we may call the animal 
soul, whose central aim is the preservation of the mortal life 
in a material world. So man conceives himself as a divine 
Spirit imprisoned in the Flesh—for we may adopt this 
religious name for the body with its animal soul. 

This religious antithesis of the Spirit and the Flesh is 
perpetuated in the earlier of our two philosophic divisions 
of the soul—the twofold. We observe that the believers in 
transmigration are so deeply penetrated by the consciousness 
of this division that they carry the idea of separation to the 
furthest point. The Spirit and the Flesh may be called paris 
of our nature in the fullest sense. They are actually separated 
at death, when the Spirit passes into another form, while the 
animal soul is extinguished ; and even during life they remain 
not only distinct but antagonistic. The Flesh is no more than 
an “ alien garment,” 1 a “ prison ” or a “ tomb.” 

When man thus divides his nature into a divine and an 
animal part, disowning the lower part as alien and hostile, 
it means that he identifies himself with the higher and con- 


1 Emped. 126. 
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siders this to be his “ true self.”” That man’s “ true self” 
resides in the divine and immortal part is asserted by both 
Plato and Aristotle 1; but the nature and functions of this 
art are now differently conceived. In place of the super- 
normal, prophetic and ecstatic, faculties of the daimon,* we 
fnd in the Socratics that the characteristic function of the 
Spirit is rational reflection ; it is now called Nous, or the 
reflective part (Aoyworixdv), or that which can “give an 
account of itself in some conscious principle (Adyov €xor). 
Plato, in fact, has identified the divine and immortal davmon 
of religious belief with the “true self” as conceived by 
Socrates. The central Socratic doctrine that goodness lies 
in knowledge had implied a belief in a soul—the very core 
of our being—whose eye, when cleared of the mists of false 
opinion, can infallibly discern what is really good, and 
having discerned it, must inevitably desire it. The “true 
self,” accordingly, possesses two faculties—moral insight 
(dpdvnors) and the accompanying form of desire, which the 
Socratics call ‘‘ wish ”’ (BovAnois). The emphasis falls on the 
cognitive, rather than on the volitional, aspect, and this 
Socratic self is commonly named the reasoning part. Plato 
himself further endows this Spirit with a knowledge of the 
Ideas acquired before birth, and so brings within its compass 
the whole domain of necessary and eternal truth. This 
means the addition of contemplative wisdom to the Socratic 
faculty of moral insight, whose proper object was the good 
attainable by action rather than the contents of a world 
beyond time and change, which no action can ever affect. 
As a consequence, the cognitive function is still further 
emphasised at the expense of desire or will; for the objects 
of theoretic knowledge, though they include the Ideas of 
“Justice, Temperance, and other things of value to the 
soul,” § are not goods of the sort that man can attain and 
possess, otherwise than in the act of knowing them. When 
the endowment of the immortal Spirit is thus altered and 
enlarged, the Flesh becomes more than ever alien and 
hostile ; its desires, centred on this mortal life, can be only 
a hindrance to the pursuit of speculative wisdom. 
_ The tendency of this philosophy, as of the religion behind 
it, is (in the common phrase) pessimistic. It is in love with 


ig : a 959 B. Eth. Nic. 1178 a 2; and 1168 b 34. Cf. Porph. de 
st. 1, 29, 


ey Though traces of these survive, Timeus, 71; Aristotle, frag. 10 (R), 
ete. 


5 Phedrus 250 B. 
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death, and has accepted that reversal of current Values 
expressed in Euripides’s lines !: 


** Who knows if to be living be not death, 
And death accounted life, in the world beneath ? ” 


Disowning the instincts which drive the animal soul to 
prolong and to enrich the body’s life, the divine Spirit desires 
to escape from this life and shake off the bondage of the 
Flesh. This conflict of interests seems irreconcilable. While 
life lasts, the unwelcome task of the Spirit is to overmaster 
and enthrall its unruly associate ; the key-word of morality 
is self-mastery—the control of the lower by the “ true ” self 
The best hope of the Spirit is to withdraw from all contagion 
of the impure Flesh, and this hope can be perfectly realised 
only by the severance of the Spirit from the body in death, 

This ascetic strain of morality was dominant in Plato's 
mind when he composed the Phedo. Dwelling in imagination 
on the last scene (which he had not witnessed) of his master's 
life, Plato now saw, in the delivery of Socrates from the 
Athenian prison-house by a self-chosen death, not merely a 
martyrdom, but a symbolic event—the release of the Spirit 
of man, purified by the ascetic passion for truth, from the 
prison of the Flesh. The opening discourse of Socrates is 
wholly upon this theme. It is a hymn to Death, as the 
triumphant close of the philosophic life, in which the Spirit 
has learnt to regain its self-possession by withdrawal from 
the senses and desires of the body to its own inward solitude, 

Such is the view of life and death that follows upon the 
dual division of our nature. The contrast between the two 
parts is pushed to the furthest point, and they appear to be 
confronted in a hostility that cannot be reconciled. During 
this life the Spirit may achieve a precarious conquest of the 
Flesh, but its last hope is set upon flight. 

We may now turn from this dual division to the triple 
scheme of the Republic. The Phedo was a meditation upon 
the meaning of life and death and the reversal of their values 
for the individual soul that is capable of philosophy. The 
very word “ philosophy ” recalls that the impulse which 
wings the Spirit for its flight from the Flesh is the passion 
for wisdom or truth—the desire for a good attainable only 
in contemplation, not by any form of action. But in the 
Republic the scene is changed: we are now concerned with 
the conduct of life in this world and in the setting of social 
institutions. The moral and political philosopher, surveying 


1 Gorgias 492 E. 2 Gorgias 491 D. 
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the whole texture of social life and bent upon practical 
reform, must bring into account every important group of 
impulses that shape the characters and destinies of men of 
every type ; and his task will be to discover (if he can) how 
to adjust their claims so as to produce the highest sum of 
human welfare in this world, where few are naturally equipped 
for the philosophic life. The Republic of Plato is not the 
City of God, nor a community of perfect sages; it is a 
reformed city-state of the Hellenic pattern, whose composi- 
tion must contain the iron and bronze as well as the silver 
and the gold, and afford a proper place for every existing 
type of human character. Beside the Spirit and the Flesh, 
whose conflict is so keenly felt within the individual soul, we 
have now to reckon more explicitly with the claims of the 
World—if we may use that term, like the other two, in its 
religious sense. 

When we take a broad view of the ancient philosopher’s 
attitude to the World, we find that the change it undergoes 
is marked out in three periods. The first ends with the 
appearance of Pythagoras; the second contains the two 
centuries covered by the active lives of Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle ; the third includes all the rest. Atthe 
beginning—in the sixth century—there is no contrast between 
the philosopher and the man of the world. Indeed, the name 
“wise”? was eminently applied to men of outstanding 
practical ability, above all in statesmanship. In the third 
period, on the contrary, the contrast is complete ; ideally, 
the perfect sage has withdrawn from all commerce with the 
World ; he rejects all its standards, and denies any merit to 
a virtue that falls short of his own. Between the two lies 
the transitional period, significantly opened by Pythagoras’s 
renunciation of the title of ‘‘ wise man ”’ as then understood, 
and his claim to be a lover of wisdom of another sort than 
the wisdom of the World—not odds, but diidcodos. Here, 
as in other transitional periods, we can discern a tension 
between the two ideals. 

On the one hand, the withdrawal from life means more 
than the shrinking of the Spirit from the contagion of the 
Flesh ; it points also to a flight from the World. It was an 
essential character of the Orphic and Pythagorean move- 
ments that these sects formed secret cult-societies, whose 
limits transcended and ignored the boundaries of the political 
community. The voluntary act of initiation into a monastic 
brotherhood implied the acceptance of some special standards 
of conduct and the consequent repudiation, in some degree, 
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of the standards current in the civic communities outside 
On the other hand, although the seeker after wisdom might 
judge the interests and ambitions of worldly life by a higher 
rule, the Hellenic world, in these brilliant centuries from the 
victory over Persia to the conquests of Alexander, was not, 
thing to be abandoned as altogether desperate. Neithe 
Pythagoras nor Plato was tempted to become a hermit. The 
philosopher still claims a place in the World ; he believes 
that the World has need of his wisdom, and might be saved 
by his intervention. He will not, with the arrogance of the 
Stoic sage, refuse to see any difference between the sober and 
public-spirited man of affairs and the self-seeking money. 
maker and sensualist. The active life, whose chief provinces 
in the ancient world were war and politics, still holds some 
promise of noble achievement, which the philosopher cannot 
forgo without feeling that some not unworthy impulses in his 
own nature would be thwarted and starved. But, if he is to 
set foot upon the political scene, it cannot be as competitor 
in the race for social honours and success, but only asa 
reformer; and to the occupants of that scene he must 
present himself not as a colleague but as a king. The 
attempt to take the reformer’s part in political life was made 
both by the Pythagorean communities of the fifth century 
and by Plato in the fourth. In each case the World refused 
to accept the philosopher upon his own terms. Plato, for his 
part, never acquiesced in this refusal. From his early man- 
hood, when he was strongly tempted by powerful friends to 
enter public life, right on to the composition of the Laws, the 
need of society to be saved by the rule of Reason was con- 
stantly calling the philosopher back into the Cave. He was 
alternately attracted by the validity of the appeal and 
repelled by the mockery or indifference with which his 
response was met by society. 

The situation I have just outlined entailed a distraction 
between the contemplative life of the philosopher and the 
active life of the statesman, traceable in Plato’s career from 
the beginning to the end. This second conflict is of another 
kind than the conflict of the Spirit and the Flesh. It cannot 
be thought of as a warfare between good and evil elements 
in man’s nature; it is rather a distraction between two 
possible uses to which the philosopher’s gift of reason might 
be turned. Both uses are honourable, and in a radically 
reformed society they might be reconciled. The world could 
be saved if philosophers should become kings, or kings 
philosophers. But the world has never proved worthy of 
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its saviours ; not one of the four great ‘philosophers of our 
middle period was called into his kingdom. 

Our analysis has now led us to the standpoint from which 
the triple psychological scheme of the Republic becomes 
intelligible. The “‘ spirited ” or “ passionate ” element which 
now emerges between the two parts of the older division 
stands for that group of impulses and desires which find their 
normal satisfaction in the active life of citizenship—in war 
and politics. Its true nature does not come out clearly in 
the Fourth Book, where its existence is established by 
analysing a conflict between rational reflection and animal 
desire. ‘The spirited element there figures only as an impulse 
of generous indignation, siding with Reason against Desire. 
But if we survey the part played by this element, throughout 
the Republic, both in the individual character and in the 
structure of the State, it becomes evident that the triple 
scheme is not really founded upon a psychological classifica- 
tion of distinct ‘‘ parts ” of the Soul. It is rather a classifica- 
tion of three main types of life between which a man may 
choose, and three types of human character which follow 
these several courses. They are the three lives that are 
compared, in the Pythagorean apologue, to the three kinds 
of visitors at the Great Games : some came to contemplate 
the spectacle ; some to win glory in the contests ; others to 
make profit. The first class correspond to Plato’s lovers of 
wisdom, whose pleasure lies in the contemplation of reality. 
The third are his lovers of money (diAoypyyaro), whose 
ultimate end is bodily pleasure. The intermediate class he 
calls the lovers of honour and of power (diAdripo, Pidapxor). 
In Aristotle’s Ethics their life is called the political life, whose 
field is honourable action,! and it is observed that the end 
which its followers identify with happiness might better be 
described, not as ‘‘ honour,’’ but as “‘ excellence ” (dpery) ; 
for excellence can rank with wisdom and pleasure as a good 
which the soul can possess, whether it be rewarded with 
social honour or not.?. The three types are all designated as 
“lovers”; the difference ultimately lies in the objects they 
severally desire—knowledge, honour or excellence, and gain 
with sensual enjoyment. This is not a division of “ parts ” 
of the Soul; it is a list of objects towards any one of which 
a whole life, involving the exercise of all the human faculties, 
may be directed. 

It is precisely on this ground that Aristotle, writing as a 


1 Eud. Eth. 1215 b 8. 
2 FE. N.1095 b 23; EF. E. 1216 a 21. 
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systematic psychologist, criticises Plato’s triple scheme,! 4, 
he rightly points out, that scheme, taken as a psychologicg| 
classification of human faculties, is grossly detective; ; 
ignores distinctions more important than those it recognises 
In particular he objects that the faculty of desire will }y 
split up and distributed among all the three parts, } 
figures in the reflective part as that rational ‘‘ wish ” for try 
goods which Aristotle himself, following Plato, calls Bovdnoy: 
in the middle part, as the impulse to courageous action 
(Ovpds) ; in the lowest, as the appetite for pleasure (éypia), 
This criticism brings out the truth : that the triple schemes 
really based on the distinction of three objects of desire, upon 
any or all of which the whole energy of the soul may be bent, 
Plato himself had said as much in a later book of the 
Republic: each of the three elements has its own desir 
and its own pleasure, and any one of them may govern the 
soul.? 

If we now set this triple classification of human lives with 
their dominant motives beside the dual division of the divine 
Spirit and the Flesh or animal soul, it is evident that they 
cannot be satisfactorily fitted together. As we saw, the dual 
scheme can properly be described as a division of our nature 
into “ parts ” in the fullest sense : the divine spirit and the 
body with its animal desires are actually separated by death, 
and during life they remain distinct and antagonistic. If we 
now assign the contemplative life to the Spirit and the 
sensual life to the Flesh, no “ part ” of the soul is left for the 
third life of active citizenship. It cannot be fitted into the 
dual partition. Hence, where Plato and Aristotle are speak- 
ing in terms of “ parts ”’ of the soul, accounts of the natureo 
this third element are wavering and uncertain. In the 
chariot-myth of the Phedrus it appears as the nobler of two 
elements in the animal soul. Aristotle, who adopts the triple 
scheme in the Ethics as sufficient for his present purpos, 
hesitates whether to call it irrational or rational.? Yet it isol 
central importance in his ethical theory; for the whol 
domain of specifically human virtue lies within its scope. 
The contemplative life is the life of a God; the sensual lift 
is worthy only of the stall-fed beast ; the activities of mor 
excellence in the life of war and politics are characteristically 
human.* So, when we have begun by dividing man’s natur 
into a divine part and a bestial, we end by finding that all the 
activities characteristic of humanity lie in a borderland 


1 de anim. 482 a 22 ff. 3 E. N. 1102 b 18. 
2 Rep. ix, 580 D; 581 B. 4 FE. N. 1178 a9. 
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between the two, for which no “ part ” of the soul can be 
vided. 

it is clear, then, that Plato’s triple scheme is not founded 
na division of the soul into “ parts,”’ but on a classification 
of three principal objects of human desire. When any one 
of these three objects becomes the dominant motive, it 
shapes the whole of a man’s character and determines the 
orientation of his whole life. But in every one of the three 
types of life every part of the soul—whether rational or 
irrational—is at work. 

From this standpoint the problem of human virtue wears 
a different aspect from that which came before us in the 
Phedo. The conduct of life no longer presents itself as an 
ascetic meditation of death—a withdrawal of the Spirit into 
the solitude of rational contemplation, won by the denial or 
extinction of the desires of the World and the Flesh. The 
Republic acknowledges that the World, and even the Flesh, 
have legitimate claims. The virtue of the complete man is 
now to be conceived rather as a harmony of all the three 
forms of desire. Each is to remain distinct, doing its proper 
work, without thwarting or perverting the others (the 
principle of Justice), and all three are to be adjusted in 
harmony, like the distinct but consonant notes of an instru- 
ment in perfect tune (the principle of Sophrosyne). This may 
be called the ideal of human virtue. It is not a state of divine 
perfection ; but it is the most stable and happy condition 
attainable by man. 

Human virtue, then, being a harmony of natural desires, 
is attainable by the re-orientation of desire. The means to 
attainment are set forth in the Symposium. There, the theory 
of Eros abandons the conception of a soul divided into 
separate parts. The three groups of impulses are not ulti- 
mately distinct and irreducible elements, residing in different 
parts of a composite soul, or some in the soul, some in the 
body. They are manifestations of a single force or fund of 
energy, called Eros, which can be directed through different 
channels towards any of the diverse objects. 

The discourse of Diotima in the Symposium opens with 
the observation that all desire is a mark of imperfection. If 
(as the earlier speakers had assumed) the object of Eros is 
beauty or goodness, desire implies a lack of these. But it 
does not follow that desire is in itself ugly or evil. It is, in 
fact, neither good nor bad, but neutral; it takes any value 
it may have from its object. Eros, moreover, is not to be 
defined in terms of any one of its possible objects. The name 
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‘* Eros ” is commonly misappropriated to one species of love 
—desire for the enjoyment of physical beauty ; but proper 

it means “ any and every desire for good things or for happi- 
ness.”’ Then follows an allusion to the three lives. Men seek 
their happiness, some in money, some in athletic distinction, 
some in wisdom ; but all these objects of passion are only 
variety of goals towards which one and the same energy may 
be directed. It appears, further, as if this fund of enemy 
were limited in amount, so that the quantity turned into on 
direction is withdrawn from the others. This principle is 
expressly stated in the Republic, where Socrates describe 
the absorbing nature of the philosopher’s passion for truth; 


** When a person’s desires set strongly in one quarter, 
we know that they flow in every other direction with 
corresponding feebleness, like a stream whose water 
have been diverted into another channel. Accordingly, 
when the flow of desire has set towards knowledge in all 
its forms, a man’s desire will be directed to the pleasures 
which the soul enjoys by itself, and will abandon the 
pleasures of the body, if his love of wisdom be no 
feigned.” (485 D.) . 


This principle implies that every soul has so mud 
inherent energy of desire. The definition of soul, given in 
the Phedrus, as the only thing which has the power of self 
motion, suggests that the spontaneous energy of desire is the 
very principle of life. It is normally directed towards 4 
diversity of ends, but in such a way that the current flowing 
in any one channel can be redirected into any other. 

We can now conceive more clearly the process whereby 
human virtue, considered as the harmony of desires in ow 
complex nature, is achieved. It is effected by the te 
orientation of natural desires. During life on earth the 
energy must flow along all the channels, but with duly 
adjusted distribution. Some part must go to the preserve 
tion of animal life; some must flow into the interests and 
duties of the active citizen ; some will be used in the exercise 
of wisdom. The ideal of human virtue lies in the perfect 
balance of all these claims. 

Such is the conception of virtue that corresponds to the 
triple scheme. It may be called the ideal of human e& 
cellence for the soul immersed in earthly life and inevitably 
distracted among its divergent interests. But beyond this 
human ideal, the Symposium points to a further ideal whic 
can be called divine perfection. In the latter part of he 
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discourse, Diotima outlines a theory of the sublimation of all 
fros into its highest form. This carries us back from the 
triple scheme to the dual—the old contrast of the divine 
gpirit and the Flesh. If all desires are manifestations of a 
ingle energy, and that energy is the very essence of the self- 
moving soul, we can conceive its ultimate source as nothing 
but the divine and immortal Spirit. In our earlier analysis it 
appeared that the office of this ‘* true self’ was to dominate 
and control a lower self regarded as alien and hostile. But 
from the standpoint now reached, the lower self is no longer 
adistinct thing. It now consists merely of certain streams 
of desire temporarily diverted towards the necessary concerns 
of animal and worldly life. The energy that runs off into 
these channels may be recalled and gathered up into the main 
current, so that the whole force of desire will be bent upon a 
single object, and that the highest. This may be called the 
doctrine of sublimation. 

It is introduced by the suggestion that the happiness 
which all men desire is not really to be found in the variety 
of temporal ends they consciously pursue. Beyond this 
variety lies a single object of desire, universally, though for 
the most part unconsciously, pursued by everyone. In the 
Republic it is described as 


“that which every soul pursues as the end of all its 
actions, dimly divining its existence, though, being 
perplexed and unable to grasp clearly what it is, or to 
feel that steady confidence it has about other objects, it 
fails to gain even such profit as there may be in those 
other things.” 


The desire for this object is called by Diotima “ the 
passion to possess the good for ever,” and, alternatively, 
as “the passion for immortality,” épws dfavacias. The 
presence of this unconscious motive can be discerned in the 
two lower forms of desire. All the instincts of the animal 
soul can be seen as ultimately bent upon the only form of 
immortality possible to the mortal creature—the perpetua- 
tio ofthe race. In sexual love the conscious end may be the 
individual’s bodily pleasure, but beneath that is the un- 
conscious impulse to leave in its offspring a new life to replace 
the old. Similarly, the life of ambition seems, on the 

* Similarly Aristotle (de anim. 416 b 23) recognises that the “ primary ” 
or minimum form of soul, common to all living things, with its faculties 
of nutrition, growth, and reproduction, is essentially the reproductive, 


since its end is the production by the individual of another like itself. This 
function, he says, is the “‘ most natural ” of all ; the end of all living things 
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surface, to be intent upon worldly advancement and succes. 
but we find the man of action willing to sacrifice life itself to 
an immortality of fame which he can never enjoy. Thus th 
desire which follows these lower channels still bears th 
stamp of its divine quality,1 as if it were always capable of 
learning what is finally meant by “ the possession of the good 
for ever.” 

In what this possession consists Diotima reveals in thoy 
greater mysteries of Eros which prescribe the path of subj. 
mation. Goodness or Beauty is possessed by being known, 
When the knowledge is complete, the imperfection of desire 
is lost in the attainment of its goal ; but, if we can conceive 
that goal attained: by a man, the living force of his soy] 
would still remain as a radiant source of creative energy, 
begetting true excellences in other souls.? 

The theory of sublimation we have just outlined is ¢. 
pressed in the Republic in terms of knowledge rather than of 
desire. Plato is true to the Socratic thesis that Virtue is 
Knowledge : a true insight into the value of things will cary 
desire in its train. So he speaks not so much of the r 
orientation of desire as of the conversion of the eye of the 
soul from objects of lower worth to the highest object of 
knowledge (péy:orov paOnua). This circumstance tends to 
disguise the resemblance between the Platonic doctrine of 
sublimation and modern psychological theories initiated by 
the discoveries of Freud and developed by Adler and Jung. 
Plato’s appetitive element is characterised by the typical 
desires for the pleasures of nutrition and sex ; and it is in this 
group of instincts that the school of Freud discover the 
fundamental phase of vital energy, which Freud named 
libido, though it might have been more prudent to call it 
Eros. Plato’s “‘ spirited ” element, again, is characterised by 
the love of power (¢uvapyia). The “ power-instinct ” takes 
the most prominent place in the theory of Adler. There's 
also the mediating school, who would recognise both these 
groups of instincts as alternative channels through which, i 
varying proportions, the stream of vital energy may flow. 
The writings of Jung I find fascinating in their wealth of 
imaginative suggestion, but very hard to understand. He 
seems, however, to be the only one of the three modem 
psychologists to find a place in his scheme for some element 


is to share, so far as they can, in the eternal and divine, for it is this that 
all things yearn after and that is the final cause of all their natural activity 
(ibid. 415 a 26). ‘aa 
1 Mich. Eph. (on Aristotle Nic. Eth. 1169 a 17) speaks of an “ irradi 
tion of spirit ” even in the irrational animals. 
2 Symp. 212A. 
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in our nature answering to the true self, or divine Spirit, of 
the Socratics. 

There is always a certain danger in reading back into 
ancient philosophies the most recent discoveries of science. 
It is silly, for example, to say that Empedocles or Lucretius 
anticipated all the essentials of Darwinism. But in the 
resent case we can see a reason why psychologists of this 
modern type have reached a theory resembling Plato’s. 
They are the first psychologists since Plato to concentrate 
their attention on the soul in action. Starting from the 
ractical treatment of neurotic disorders, and seeing in these 
the distraction of the soul unable to deal with the demands 
of life because its energy is exhausted by internal tension, 
what they looked for was precisely the factors at work in 
mental conflict, which are, of course, the same factors that 
operate in the normal functioning of the healthy mind, but 
are less easily detected when the flow runs smoothly. Hence 
their approach (unlike that of the older systematic psycholo- 
gists who followed the path opened up by Aristotle) closely 
resembled Plato’s, who also started from the phenomena of 
mental conflict and sought to disengage the forces at work 
init. Hence it is not really surprising that a penetrating 
observation of life and experience should have led Plato (and 
perhaps Pythagoras before him) to an analogous grouping of 
the main forms of human desire and to a doctrine, in some 
respects similar, of the re-orientation and sublimation of Eros. 

But such resemblance as exists between the Platonic and 
the modern doctrines of sublimation must not blind us to a 
fundamental difference of standpoint. Freud is a man of 
science bred in the atmosphere of Darwinian evolution, 
which tells of an ascent of man from the animal, and is 
disinclined to admit an unbridged gap where the highest 
developments of the animal end and a spiritual life of a 
different order and peculiar to humanity begins. For him 
the source of Eros springs up from the animal soul; and 
some at least of his followers tend to treat all the spiritual 
activities of man as somehow reducible to bestial rudiments. 
For Plato, on the contrary, the source of energy lies in the 
divine Spirit—the energy is imparted, as it were, from above, 
to the Flesh which the Spirit condescends for a time to 
irradiate with its presence. To Platonism and to the theology 
inspired by Platonism man is a fallen spirit, to science he is a 
nsen animal ; and though we hear much of a reconciliation of 
science and religion, this is a point on which agreement has 
not yet been reached. | 

CAMBRIDGE. F. M. CORNFORD. 





THE FAITH OF THE FUTURE, 
Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.I., K.C.1B, 


THE faith of the future, like the faith of the present and the 
faith of the past, will in its essence be simple. It will be faith 
in the goodness of things—faith that the world is governed 
for good. Not all hold this faith now. Not all have held it 

in the past. And not all will hold it in the future. Always 
_ there have been, and always there will be, men who doubt 
the essential goodness of things—who doubt whether it 
really is true that the world is governed for good. Many in 
the future—as they do in the present and did in the past— 
will concentrate their attention on the palpable pain and evil 
in the world, and will argue that if there is so much suffering 
and so much wickedness it is impossible to believe that the 
world is governed for good: the ultimate power must be 
indifferent to either good or evil. And others, concentrating 
their attention on the physical world and its mechanism, will 
similarly argue that neither goodness nor badness has any- 
thing to do with the matter. They will conclude thai the 
universe grinds on, a vast machine, wholly indifferent to 
good or evil, throwing up good and throwing up evil but 
utterly unmindful of which it turns out, and in the end 
spinning on without either good or evil, and without evena 
mind to know or care that goodness ever existed. There 
will always be those who take a delight in cherishing to 
themselves this gloomy view of things. 

To me, as a traveller, the ground for faith in the goodness 
of things is so sure that it is incomprehensible to me how 
anyone, once he has been shown it, can possibly doubt that 
the world is governed for good. I well understand men 
doubting certain ecclesiastical doctrines in which they, 
whether they be Christians, Hindus or Moslems, are brought 
up. Many a doctrine gets outworn. But what I cannot 
understand is how anyone who looks out on the world as4 
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whole, in time and in space, and sees all the beauties of nature 
about him and the marvels of goodness and beauty men have 
siready achieved, can doubt for an instant that a power of 
incalculable goodness must be at work in the heart of the 
universe to have produced such results. However, there is 
the fact that men do doubt. And we may presume that they 
yill always doubt in the future. What, then, are the eternal 
grounds for faith in the goodness of things ? 

As a preliminary, let us examine the doubts and see how 
they may be allayed. First, there is the old, old problem 
of evil. And this will be continually appearing in the future 
and, we may suppose, with even more pressing insistence than 
now. For as men become more sensitive of soul—as most 
assuredly they will—they must necessarily become more 
sensitive to pain and evil, and therefore more insistent in 
their questionings why such suffering and wickedness can be 
allowed if the world is governed for good. This obstinate 
questioning will perennially arise. And perennially it will 
have to be answered. For, conclusively as we may answer it 
now, our answer, however satisfying to ourselves, will not 
satisfy our descendants. They will have to solve the problem 
for themselves, generation after generation. 

Yet we may fairly forecast what that answer will be, for 
we have our own experience to go upon. We may be sure 
that they, like we, who in the fulness of time have come to 
view our experience of life sanely and in its entirety, will 
come to see that if there were no possibility of evil there 
could be no good, nor any of the joy of achieving good. If 
no one could be anything but good all zest in life would 
depart. We would become mere vegetables—or even lower, 
mere machines. The whole joy in being good is that without 
deliberate effort to be good we might have been bad. And it 
isnot a matter of being only good. We want to be better and 
tomake things better. We are never content to remain at a 
dead-level of correctitude. We strive after higher and higher 
degrees of goodness. And unless there were the possibility 
of falling, all significance would be missing in the effort. The 
possibility of doing evil is a necessity for doing good. 

And the same with pain. If there were no chance of 
suffering and hardship, and no risk of death, there would be 
no warning of danger, no incentive to high endeavour, and 
all the joy of great enterprise and high endeavour would be 
gone. The warning signals would be missing. The spice 
would be taken from life. Courage would be unnecessary. 
And once again man would become a machine. 
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I would not hold the theory that when we suffer pain i 
is administered to us by an invisible but omnipotent God jy 
much the same way as a schoolmaster might whip a naughty 
boy, or a mother smack a recalcitrant child. But what dos 
seem to me to be a necessity inherent in the very nature of 
things is that if there is to be any upward progress to, 
higher and better state of things there must be the Possibility 
of evil and pain. 

And if it be argued that a Creator with the power to do it 
should have created a world absolutely perfect from th 
start, I would, with my irrepressible optimism, reply that an 
absolutely perfect world would be imperfect from its very 
perfection. The truest perfection is the striving after, 
higher perfection. The perfection is in the striving. And 
it is this striving after a higher perfection that we find w 
do have. In ourselves, and in the world about us, there js 
an obvious striving after a better state of things than g 
present exists. Even the greatest masters are never content, 
Their greatest masterpieces they would like to make mor 
perfect still. And that striving does imply lesser perfection 
or evil. 

And if we ourselves were born perfect without any poss- 
bility of becoming in the slightest degree more perfect than 
we already were, and if everyone about us were equally 
without a hint or trace of evil, or even possibility of being 
wicked, and never had or could have the slightest twinge of 
pain, and could aspire to nothing better because he was 
already perfect—if we lived in such a state of immovable 
perfection, not only would life be dull beyond all endurance, 
not only would we lack all joy in existence, but we would 
have become—or rather be, for there would be no becoming— 
mere gramophones endlessly reeling out what was inte 
vocably imprinted on us at birth. 

We may grieve over pain and evil. But we must recognise 
that they are the very means by which we can attain the 
higher good. They are the instruments by which good may 
be reached. 

Thus the existence of pain and evil in the world nee 
neither now nor in the future prevent our having faith in 
the goodness of things. But what positive grounds are ther 
for that faith? Again, speaking as a traveller, I shoul 
say that those grounds were staring us in the face on evely 
hand. The wonder is that all do not see them. 

The traveller, as he wanders over many lands, in malty 
climates, is impressed by the extraordinary variety of life. 
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The variety of human life alone is astonishing. Slender and 
excitable Italians are very different from solid and steady 
Scandinavians, and light-hearted Spaniards from the great- 
hearted but essentially melancholy Russians. We parvenu 
Juropeans and Americans differ greatly from ancient Chinese 
and Indians, whose culture has in three and four thousand 
years penetrated to the very bone. Though they live within 
afew miles of one another, the highly intellectual Brahmin 
seems a different creature altogether from the nimble Bhaiga 
ofthe forest, who bravely contends with wild beasts and lives 
forest produce. The experienced Europeans differ widely 
from the immature and impulsive Africans. In colour, in 
alture, in character, in maturity, the traveller observes 
extraordinary variety in the peoples of this earth. And so 
also is it with animal life. In our own island we see variety 
enough. But when we get out into tropical forests the 
variety is amazing. Apes and monkeys not so very far apart 
from the agile little forest men. Fierce tigers, timid deer, 
gigantic elephants, graceful antelopes, gorgeous birds and 
butterflies, insects of myriad forms. Fishes also, and many 
acreature which burrows in the ground. And these all forms 
ofanimal life only. In addition to them, the well-nigh infinite 
variety of plant life, from the giant trees of the forest to 
delicate primulas and dainty ferns and flowers of every hue 
and form. 

As the traveller attempts to recall to his mind the forms, 
and the colour, and the character, habits and modes of 
motion of the birds, animals and insects, plants and trees 
which he has seen, there seems no end to the variety of life. 

Yet, prodigious as is the variety, enormous as are the 
differences between the several types, he is also impressed 
with the fact that life in all its variety is yet one great life. 
A common life animates the whole. A common life and a 
common love. For the traveller observes that where there 
is life there is love. Only through love do men come into 
being—or the animals, or the birds, or the insects, or even 
the flowers. Without love there is no life. Young men and 
women make love. Animals, birds and insects mate. 
Flowers are fertilised. One life and one love running through 
all the variety. One great integrating factor keeping all the 
varieties together. 

Further, the traveller observes that this one great life 
and love is inextricably bound up with physical nature. 
The bodies of men and animals and flowers are made up of 
the chemical elements of the soil. All breathe the air. And 
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all are ultimately dependent on the rays of light from th 
sun. Without light there could be no life and love. 

How this great life urge, with its thousand million mayj. 
festations, arose on this planet, scientists cannot yet say 
They assert with certainty that this planet came into bej 
as a droplet from the sun—as a droplet of fiery mist originally, 
and not yet even liquid. But how life could have arisen ona 
tiny ball of fire which slowly cooled to an ash, with its big 
parent sphere of fire continuing to shine upon it 98 millio, 
miles away, scientific men do not yet undertake to say. Some 
conjecture that it was by pure chance that life arog, 
Amongst the innumerable collocations of the atoms, an 
groups of atoms, there just by chance happened to com 
about a combination which resulted in life ; and life havi 
once come into being, it of its own inherent impetus develope 
into all the wonders we see about us. This is the explanation 
some give ; but it is not very convincing. 

Perhaps we shall be wiser if, instead of thinking only of 
the sun and its droplet, our planet, we consider both plane 
and parent as but parts of one vast whole—the whok 
universe. We are told that the sun is only one of twoa 
three million stars, which themselves—one and _ all—orig: 
nated from a vast revolving nebula, and that this nebulais 
but one out of two or three million similar nebule. And al 
are connected in that whole which we term the universe, 
And this whole scientific men now regard as an organic whole- 
that is, as a whole in which the parts are interconnected. 

This is a point of capital importance, the true significance 
of which has not yet been generally grasped. Let us try to 
seize its full meaning. The universe is composed of countless 
units, whether planets, suns, solar systems, atoms, men, at 
communities of men. Each of these units—even an atom- 
is a most intricate and complicated organism, possessing inter 
related parts and exhibiting functions and properties. And 
each of these units is in some measure affected by all the 
other units, and by the universe as a whole. And that being 
so, each unit, as Whitehead points out, is ‘“‘ a microcosm 
representing in itself the entire all-inclusive universe’ 
Therefore, as our solar system has manifested life, the uni 
verse must be a living thing. The solar system being a unt 
of that organic whole, the universe—being a microcosil 
representing in itself the universe—it follows that the ui 
verse must contain in its intrinsic nature at least as mucha 
this planet displays. And if this planet displays life, thet 
life must be intrinsic to the universe. In other words, # 
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life appears here, therefore the universe must be alive : life 
must have come to this planet out of the very heart of the 





1M Mani.  yiverse. There must have been that in the universe as a 
yet say Mf whole to cause life to spring forth here as soon as the requisite 
to being physical conditions had been reached. 

ginally, And this is surely a much more comprehensible and 
‘en ong fF yeasonable supposition than that so marvellous a thing as 






\ its big ff life appeared as a pure chance, or even as an outcome of a 

million tendency. Is it likely that chance alone could have produced 
’. Some # such a marvel as the very lowliest man? Or could a mere 
+ arose, tendency produce the wondrous flights of a poet ? Is it not 





ns, and # much more probable—to put it at the lowest—that just as 
© come # each Frenchman is a microcosm of France, and represents 
having in himself France as a whole, and just as from even the 
veloped & humblest Frenchman we can deduce the intrinsic nature of 
anatio § France, and judge that she has life and mind and can love 





as well as inspire love in her constituent members, so also is 
our solar system a microcosm of the universe, and so is it 
that from it we can deduce the intrinsic nature of the universe, 













- whole § and conclude that as the solar system has produced life and 
two or & mind and love, therefore the universe as a whole has life and 
—orig § mind and love and the power of inspiring love in its con- 
-bula is  stituent members, and that it was from the universe at large 
And all § that life came to our solar system and is displayed on our 
verse, & planet. 

yhole— How life was conveyed to this planet from the universe 
ed. at large—if it really did come from there—has not, so far 
ficancee § as I know, been considered with any great care, the theory 





that it may have been conveyed on meteoric dust having 
beenabandoned. But this we do know, that light is conveyed 
tous on waves of the ether, not only from the sun, but from 
nebule so distant that, travelling at the rate of 186,000 miles 







y inte: § asecond, it takes 140 million years to reach us. We know, 
. And § too, that the most delicate intonations of the voice, expressing 
all the § the very soul of a man, are similarly carried on waves of the 
t being § ether with like speed from end to end of this earth. And 






with these facts before us, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that life, like light and like sound, may be continually 
impinging upon us from outside this planet. In response to 
the rays of light impinging upon them, simple organisms 












ocos § gradually developed sensitive teguments, which in their 
1 unk § turn developed into eyes. And perhaps it was due to rays 
uch a § of life from the universe at large impinging on complex 
, thet § chemical combinations that these, in response, developed 
‘ds, @ § into the simplest forms of life. Anyhow, it is a more 
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— conjecture than that these simplest forms aroge by 
uke. 

But, however life may have arisen, it is bound to com, 
to an end on this planet, science says. It cannot last hep 
for ever. The moon may crash back into the earth again 
And, anyhow, the sun is steadily radiating away its heat, an 
the earth must become too cold to live on. Astronomers ay 
generous with their supply of time. They allow that no suc) 
misfortune will happen for a long time yet. For anothe 
million million years this earth may be habitable. Thi 
much they give us to hope for—a period of time many 
hundreds of times longer than that during which it hg 
already existed. Yet, however distant, the doom is certajp, 
Life and love will cease on this earth. 

Now if this were the end of all things as far as life js 
concerned—and astronomers are too apt to assume that it 
is—we should be unable to have faith in the essential good. 
ness of things. If it really were the case that when lif 
ceased on this planet it ceased in the universe, we could not 
believe that the universe was governed for good. Or eva 
if we were to accept the additional crumb of comfort th 
astronomers give us that life may also exist for a time on othe 
planets of other stars—that also would be of no avail if the 
astronomers with the same breath assure us that the whok 
universe is running down and must in the end radiate away 
in one vast death. If material conditions ultimately goven, 
if in the last resort all depends upon temperature, we cannot 
really have confidence in the universe. And the fact that 
the temperature will last out at the right degree for million 
of years yet does not give us any fundamental satisfaction, 

If we are to assume, as many astronomers do, that wha 
life has ceased here and in those few other planets scatterel 
at rare intervals over the vast universe where it may alw 
exist, it will come to an end in the whole universe, we cannot 
have faith that the universe is for good. We would havet 
believe that it was ultimately governed by the laws d 
physics without any consideration for either good or evil 
And if we held that view as a settled conviction our outlosk 
on life would fundamentally be depressing. It would ult 
mately be that of the man who was making the best of a bai 
job. In every effort for the good we would have a conscious 
ness of working against the grain of things. Our attitute 
would be very different from that of the man who, in workil 
to leave the world a better place than he found it, was sult 
that he was keeping in step with the march of things and hal 
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the whole sweep of the universe behind him in his struggles 


towards the goal. ted 
But are astronomers justified in expecting us to believe 


that when life has come to an end on this planet, and on those . 


others in which it now exists, it will for ever have ceased 
to exist in the whole universe? Their argument is that, 
according to physical laws, the universe is running down. 
The stars are slowly but surely dissipating away their heat. 
Eventually all of it will have been radiated away, and 
there will be nothing left but lifeless energy. The universe, 
according to the latest conclusions of astronomers, is a 
running-down concern, and there is no sign of any winding up. 

The flaw in this argument is this: it ignores the great 
fact that life has appeared. If the universe manifested 
nothing else but physical elements governed by physical laws, 
we might accept the conclusion that the universe was a 
running-down affair. But the obstinate fact that life has 
appeared here and has been working here for a thousand 
million years should give us pause before we accept the 
astronomers’ conclusions. 

If we accept the organic view of the universe—if we 
accept the view that each unit is a microcosm influenced 
by and influencing every other part and the whole—then, 
as we have seen, the universe must contain in its intrinsic 
nature at least as much as is brought into being on this 
planet. Even the very highest our highest men in their 
divinest moments have been able just dimly to descry must 
be part of the inmost nature of the universe, and operating 
throughout it. And therefore, because life has ceased here, 
itno more follows that life has ceased in the universe than 
it follows that because an autumn leaf falls from an oak that 
the whole oak is dead, or that because an oak tree has died 
that therefore life has come to an end on the earth. 

It may very well be that when life ceases here it may 
be beginning on a planet of Sirius—just as when leaves are 
falling from the trees in North America they are just begin- 
ning to sprout in South America. It may very well be that 
always somewhere in the universe life may be waxing to its 
highest, and always somewhere it may be waning to extinc- 
tion. Some may think an endless rhythm, wave upon wave, 
of crest and depression, without beginning and without end, 
is too deadly monotonous to contemplate with any satisfac- 
tion. They would prefer a definite beginning and a definite 
end. But there need not be, and there could not be, any 
monotony. Of necessity there would be variations, for no 
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two things in the universe are exactly alike. The main 
theme would be the same yesterday, to-day, and for eye 
But that does not imply monotony in expression. The theme 
of love is the same in all life. But have any two lovers loyeg 
in precisely the same way ? And can the interest in the love 
theme ever be exhausted ? Millions of poems and novek 
must have been written onit. Is there the slightest sign that 
it is regarded as monotonous ? However many times the 
life and love theme may find expression in the universe, ip 
every case the expression will differ and there need be no 
fear of monotony. 

No man is justified in stating as a fact that the universe 
is running down, with no prospect of being wound up, and 
that life must eventually disappear, not only from this earth, 
but from off the universe. An astronomer, accustomed ali 
his life to concentrating his attention upon the physical 
aspect of the universe, to calculating the distance and number 
of the stars and to estimating their constitution, may be 
inclined to look upon such occurrence as life on this planet 
as a very trumpery affair in comparison with the vast sweep 
of the heavens. But we who are not astronomers need not 
be over-impressed by this outlook. To us the astronomer 
himself, with his life, his mind, and his loves, is far mor 
significant of the true nature of the universe than the whole 
of the stars, however numerous. 

The astronomers’ present surmises as to the ultimate 
fate of the universe are at best only temporary conclusions, 
and not established with the certainty that we regard the 
daily setting of the sun. We need not attach too great import- 
ance to them. They are not of sufficient surety to destroy 
our faith that the world is governed by, and for, good. 


Neither of the two apparent obstacles in the way of our 
accepting the view that the world is governed for good can 
be regarded as an insurmountable objection. They both 
whittle away under examination. Neither the existence of 
pain and evil in the world, nor the fact that the physical 
universe is governed by physical law, need affright us. Pain 
and evil may be the very means of reaching a higher good. 
And if the physical universe is governed by physical law and 
is one vast and most delicate and intricate machine, there 
may yet be life and mind and spirit animating that machine, 
as life and mind and spirit animate each of those marvellously 
adjusted machines, our bodies. The objections to a faith m 
the goodness of the world are not valid. And now we have 
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i examine certain positive reasons for maintaining that 
+h. 
r Science and philosophy, as we have already noted, are 
eming more and more to regard the universe as an organic 
ghole—that is, as a whole in which the parts are inter- 
dependent on one another. Each minute part of the universe 
affects, and is affected, by the whole; and every part— 
sme more, some less—bears to some extent the impress of 
thewhole. Each part is stamped with the mark of the whole. 
fach part is in some degree an image and superscription of 
the nature of the whole. Some parts will be a more perfect 
image. Some will manifest the nature in only a faint degree. 
But all will in some measure carry on them an indication of 
qhat the whole essentially is like. The soul of the whole will 
be manifest in every particular. Even an atom will afford 
some index of the nature of the universe. 


If we take the smallest known particle of the universe 
—the electron of the atom—and consider what it can tell us 
of the nature of the universe, we find that even this minutest 
of all fractions of the universe speaks just as much of mind 
as of matter. It is not a hard, tangible bit of mindless 
material. It is quite intangible. It is a centre of energy. 
It is in incessant motion, and it moves this way and that of 
its own inner propulsion in response to attractions or repul- 
sions from outside. It acts of its own accord, in fact—of its 
own accord according to the stimulus it receives from out- 
side. Thus this particle of almost infinitesimal parvitude 
gives an indication of mind in the universe as a whole. It 
has been described as just as much a mindlet as a piece of 
material. And from it alone we should get an inkling of 
what the universe in its ultimate nature is. 

But if we want to get the truest idea of what the universe 
really is, we would naturally look to its highest productions. 
We do not judge of a creative artist by his commonplace 
efforts: we judge of him by his masterpieces. And we do 
not judge of France by her meanest citizens: we judge of 
her by her poets and philosophers, her statesmen and soldiers. 
From a French railway porter we will get some idea of the 
nature of France. But a much fuller and truer conception 
we will get from Clemenceau or Foch, from Victor Hugo or 
Racine. So also with the universe : from a man we shall be 
able to judge the universe better than from an atom; and 
from the highest men we shall be able to judge it better 
than from the lowest. 
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Those highest men are the highest products of the yy. 
verse we know. There may be higher still elsewhere in th. 
universe, either inhabiting planets of remote stars, or, iy 
some ethereal form, occupying inter-stellar space. But of 
these we know nothing for certain. We must, therefor 
take these highest men as illustrating what the universe jy 
really like. There must be in the universe as a whole tha 
which can produce these highest products. If the univers 
produced nothing higher than rock we would—if we wer 
some superior persons outside the universe and looking dow 
upon it—assume that in its nature there was nothing highe 
than rock. If it produced nothing higher than cabbages yw 
would assume that in its nature it was nothing higher thay 
vegetable life. But if it produces men with capacity to think 
and to reason and to love, then we assume that in its nature 
must be the capacity for at least thought and love. 

Now, if we take stock of men as we know them, we 
observe that all display evidence of thought and purpos, 
The members of a crowd in an Eastern bazaar appear tobe 
wandering hither and thither aimlessly about. Nevertheless, 
even they have some slight purpose in their movements, 
and at least hunger or the need of sleep will sooner or later 
propel them in a definite direction. The same also is it with 
the animals, birds and insects. Everywhere among living 
things, and increasingly in men, are evidences of mind and 
purpose. 

Everywhere also, among all living things, are evi- 
dences of love. In all races of men, the highest and the 
lowest, among the animals and birds, and even amon 
fishes and insects, there is evidence of the attraction of mate 
for mate. Love is as universal as life. It springs from the 
very roots of life, and is its most perfect flower and adon- 
ment. 

And if all living things and men in the highest degree 
display evidence of thought and purpose and love we may 
assume, if our arguments run correctly, that thought and 
purpose and love are part of the very nature of the universe. 

We may go a step further. We have not yet con 
sidered the highest men. There have, for two or three thow- 
sand years past, arisen from time to time a few rare and 
precious souls who, to a peculiar degree, have a consciousness 
of the universe as a whole. We have seen that each unit of 
which the universe is composed is a microcosm representing 
in itself the essential features of the entire universe. And 
those units, whom we style the highest men, may be regarded 
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gs microcosms who are conscious of their thus representing 
in themselves the essence and nature of the universe as a 
whole. They feel themselves imbued with the spirit of the 
yorld. Just as ordinary men are self-conscious, they are 
world-conscious. 

An illustration will clear the point. A simple French 
countryman is quite conscious of himself, but is hardly con- 
scious at all of France as a whole. A Joan of Arc, on the 
other hand, is overwhelmingly conscious of it. She is still 
conscious of her own self, but it is nothing in comparison 
with France. She is consumed with a love of France, and 
France loves her: there is reciprocity of love. Similarly has 
it been with those rare souls who are favoured with a con- 
sciousness of the universe. And it has been borne in upon 
these with overwhelming conviction that the world is 
governed by good. They have been filled with a mighty love 
for the whole world—their fellow-men and all that is. And 
they have felt themselves being loved. Such are the great 
prophets of the Hebrews, of Arabia, of Persia, and of India. 
To this day arise men who have enjoyed similar experiences. 
And if these highest products of the universe assure us with 
burning conviction that the world is governed for good, this 
is good evidence that it is. 

To us Christians it appears that Christ had, in the 
highest degree, the consciousness of the whole. He is for us 
the supreme manifestation and embodiment of that Power 
which governs and directs the universe and whom we call 
God. He is made in the very image of God. He is in our 
eyes the highest product of the universe, and is therefore the 
surest indication we have of what the Power which drives 
the universe is like, and whither the universe is being driven. 
And when Christ assures us that the Power which drives the 
universe is the power of love and the goal is the Kingdom of 
God, we have the culminating justification for a faith in the 
goodness of things. 


And the Faith of the Future would include faith in the 
future. We know from the evidence of our own practical 
experience that after death men do live on, and not merely 
as faint memories, but as active powers in the hearts of their 
dearest, and in the heart of their country. We know that 
Frenchmen live on in the soul of France. Foch will be an 
active power in the soul of France as long as France and 


Frenchmen exist. We know, further, that countries live on 


in the soul of Humanity. Ancient Greece is still a power in 
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the world. According to our lives before death we will liye 
on in our country as a scarcely perceptible influence or as, 
potent force. And the same will it be with our country jn 
the soul of Humanity. 

Knowing this, and believing that when life eventual} 
ceases to exist on this planet there will always be livin 
beings elsewhere in the universe, we will have faith tha 
the soul of Humanity will still be working in the sou 
of individuals and communities far spread over the universe, 
Even now our spiritual activities are, like light from the sup, 
or music from a radio station, being conveyed on waves of 
the ether over the universe, and, though they may he 
unaware of it, impinging upon living beings wherever the 
are. And after all life has ceased on this planet the soul of 
Humanity will be working on in the universe at large as the 
soul of Foch works on in France. 


Ample grounds are there for faith in the goodness of 
things. And the human race is now only in its infancy— 
not even in its childhood. It has lived only one million 
years ; and it may live to be a million million, and give rise 
to an altogether higher order of beings than we can yet 
foresee. And as it grows up we may depend upon it that 


this faith that the world is governed for good will grow with 
it. We now have faith that the world is governed by Love, 
We may surmise that the Faith of the Future will be faith 
that the world is governed by a Holiness which, while it 
includes Love, includes also Beauty and Truth, yet trans 
cends all three in a quality higher than any of these in 
separation. 

Issuing from inmost recesses of the universe, yet domi- 
nating the whole, must be the will and the power to create 
a world in which Holiness in its highest perfection is the rule. 
Faith in the Reign of Holiness as the prime motive-power of 
the world will be the Faith of the Future. Faith is the 
essential holiness of things. Faith that the holiest ou 
highest have ever conceived is but as the dawn to noon in 
telling what that Power is like which governs the world. 


FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 


WESTERHAM, KENT. 





I$ RELIGION TO BE SPECIALISED ? 


W. J. BLYTON. 
I 


In this crowded century of social growth and ramifying 
knowledge, who has not at times had a misgiving about the 
remorseless move toward differentiation in minds and types 
and aims? Is it going to make strangers of us all? In 
science, industry and everything else, specialism is more and 
more imperative in practice—and more costly to the soul of 
the individual man. Still, it gets results, which the State 
and the world benefit by; and indirectly some of those 
benefits come back to some of the individuals. It may well 
seem hopeless to question a tendency which seems inseparable 
from civilised development, which fills the larder, earns 
distinctions and degrees, and achieves an occasional fortune 
or peerage. Yet though to specialise may be an economic 
necessity and a neat intellectual device, it can stunt the 
spirit. By nature, before we have been “ got at,” the mind 
is as full of eyes as a fly’s body. Before long, ‘‘ wisdom at 
one entrance quite shut out ”’ is a mild description of some of 
us. We shed perforce some of our childhood’s faculties, 
adolescence’s gifts, and early manhood’s interests to become 
the official, the functionary and the ratepayer. The full 
mind we were born with is turned into one or two faculties, 
with a cutting edge to them : the soul may be narrowed into 
a pincer. 

Let the slight exaggeration be pardoned: my aim is to 
sketch the danger and then suggest how to be on guard. 
True, to our particular “‘ senses ” most of us add a common 
sense which subconsciously corrects the worst excesses of one 
tiny reaction or trick of the mind. Reports of what others 
are doing float to us from fiction, film and newspaper, perhaps 
also from relatives in other “ lines.”” Besides, someone will 
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urge that enforced specialism is calculated to bring a whol. 
some sense of ignorance and humility, which are mop 
compensations. It should: but does it always? Only with 
the few who are naturally humble and can see wistfully oye 
their pinfold. With many, proficiency in one small trag 
of knowledge breeds something different. It breeds pride 
and, singularly enough, a credulous submission to sweep ‘ 
statement from some other specialist just over the hedge, 
A fairly general knowledge would save us from this acut 
impressibility at the hands of single-track experts who speak 
out of a very contracted store of knowledge and with, 
surprisingly modest logical or philosophic equipment. 

Counsel for the defence says that specialising wins oy 
daily bread and kudos—livelihood in short. The prosecution 
retorts Livelihood, yes—but it truncates life and mind, o 
will do so unless measures are taken. 

To-day the abler scientific specialists endeavour to keep 
contact with each other’s main generalisations and results, 
increasingly hard though it be. Even so, there are still 
many “imperfect sympathies,” blind spots, indifferences, 
between followers of the hundred branches of physical science 
alone. Toward philosophy many of them are even mor 
distant and vague. And suppose you assay some of these 
concentrated workers on the mystical or esthetic side! 
You would find more partitions. Some of our most 
prominent figures oppose a blank incuria to theological 
search, to moral and philosophic cognition, having “no 
time ” for them, in two senses. In extreme cases (Darwin 
confessed to his) the mind atrophies on the esthetic, imagina- 
tive and other sides. 

Artists are not noticeably freer from this astonishing 
partiality of view. Modesty is not the note of the claim that 
art is the most vital thing in life, is somehow life itself : their 
local vision is confused, by a few, with the Beatific Vision. 
Yet among themselves, poets, painters, musicians, sculptors, 
architects, thanks to modern experiment, there are so many 
idiosyncrasies and idioms that artists seem at times to tak 
in different languages. It is well enough to have a private 
world, but not to turn the key in the lock and lose the key. 

Turn to the politicians, the sociologists and the philar- 
thropists—three distinct species who know very little good 
of each other! The first can make the most exaggerated 
claims for the virtues of legislation, and make very little 
of scientists (except possibly the medical), and less d 
artists, and of philosophers usually nothing. He sees the 
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miverse as food for census ; ‘‘ whate’er is most administered 
is best.” There are enough philosophical exceptions, of 
curse, to blunt satire’s edge. But my generalisations may 


PM The modern school of psychologists is perhaps the most 
ariously specialised of all, and has little use for the contribu- 
tions of old-time metaphysics or the sage monitions of 
theology. It has founded a microcosm and a terminology of 
its own. 

Or take theological and religious thought. Unless the 
thinker have by nature a very catholic and hospitable mind, 
his attitude to the rest—saving, perhaps, poetry and philo- 
sophy of certain kinds—is one of caution or regret. One is 
not grieving at the number of these “‘ worlds”; the more, 
the merrier ; but rather at the superfluous divorce between 
them with which some are content. 

Fortunately our better schools are making a stand 
against the philistine demand for too early vocational 
specialisation. May the ten years or so of youthful education 
continue to liberalise and enlarge by its general culture. 
If the clamour for merely technical instruction prevailed, 
we should produce not minds or men, but utilitarian cogs— 
“nuts ” to earn “‘ screws.” It would leave us more than ever 
viewing others across a gulf of incomprehension, when even 
now each craft, profession, science and art tends to be an 
enclosed ‘‘ mystery ” to its adepts and a mystification to 
those outside. We should rather be encouraged and enabled 
more often to rise to a view of the whole. 

One last instance, and the most significant. In any 
modern town there co-exist any number of opposed codes, 
traditions, values, moralities and religions; to a degree no 
past civilisation ever knew. Yet this intimidating aggregate 
does keep together, roughly, as a working whole: how ? 
Partly by habit and stored idealism from other times ; 
partly by some new and fairly diffused hopes, the wish for 
peace and comfort ; by the hard pressure of sheer economic 
law; by the need for tolerance in such a “‘ mélée of men,” as 
Clough called it eighty years ago; and, in the background, 
the sanction of force. Clough wondered who was friend and 
who was foeman ? 

“Though I mistrust the marshal, I bow to the duty of order. 
Let us get on as we can and do what we’re meant for. 
But where is the battle ? 
Neither battle I see, nor arraying, nor King in Israel, 


Only infinite jumble and mess and dislocation, 
Backed by a solemn appeal, For God’s sake, do not stir, there !” 
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A poet’s way of saying there is no one “ modern mind ” hy 
thousands. 

Since unity of faith and purpose seems as distant in the 
future, humanly speaking, as it is distant in the past, the 
hope lies surely in encouraging all men to live more in th 
round, and less along one or two devious lines. At legs 
let us set our sails consciously against these disintegrating 
currents. Let us not mistake division of labour for an end 
when it is only a means and a servant of Life. All th 
more, because reflective people were never so eager and 
hungry as to-day for some luminous generalisations tp 
interpret this scene of swarming inventions and often mw. 
related enterprise, in terms of ideal meaning and value, and 
recover the vision that matters—the unity of Life. 


II 


Several writers lately have poured cold water on this 
ideal. Mr Aldous Huxley is for giving free rein to each 
insurgent impulse and mood as it rises : to be “ in succession 
Voltaire and Pascal, Podsnap and Keats,” not troubling to 
intelligise, relate or grade them. Life raw, in the crude 
incongruous, seems the programme. And there is a colder, 
more argumentative writer (a Cambridge biochemist) who, 
far from regretting the disunity of our faculties as 
disagreeable temporary necessity, exalts it as good in 
itself; or gives that impression. He will have it that 
these activities—religion, science, art, and so on—are, in 
some final but unexplained fashion, autonomous, and even 
‘* fundamentally antagonistic.” Never the twain shall meet. 

This is a new hobby-horse in the more speculative and 
articulate circles, and the indications are that it is going to 
be ridden hard in the near future. It suits the convenience 
of so many—in all circles. It is a little subtler than som 
previous fashions. There is no attempt to sap religion ot 
undermine the esthetic or other intuitions. These ar 
admitted, as being natural as breathing or reasoning. But- 
they (and religion especially) are requested not to break 
bounds. The religious consciousness is “* only one ” modeol 
experience, and not necessarily ‘“ the most vital or deep.” 
It is the new Monroe doctrine in the world of thought, and, 
I should fancy, a reflection from the outer world (as has often 
happened before)—a reproduction of nationalism, of the 
strong bias everywhere for living one’s own life unhamper § 
by cognate claims, without accountability elsewhere. Rel 
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gion, the arts, the sciences (it seems) are to face each other, 
each jealous of its sovereign rights, each sui generis, on 
respectful but distant terms. The Good, the Beautiful and 
the True are not the abstract trinity we supposed, one 

thers; hardly a league, with a bureau; but a triad of 
reducible equals. 

Mr Needham, of Cambridge, writing of Materialism and 
Religion recently, answers in a very individual fashion the 
question which has, he thinks, been very insufficiently con- 
sidered in the past by religious people, namely, the difficulty 
of having a deeply-felt, much-costing religion, and at the 
same time preventing it from “‘ running over and absorbing 
the whole of life ’’ ! 


‘It is an only too familiar piece of pastoral exhorta- 
tion that religion should not be kept for Sundays, but 
that it should permeate and interpenetrate every action 
however secular. Brother Lawrence, with his practise 
of the presence of God in the convent kitchen, is a 
striking advocate of this point of view. Nevertheless, 
there is every reason for opposing such an extension of 
the domain of religion. In point of fact, it is most 
essential to regard religion as only one among the means 
man has of apprehending the real, the one in which he 
has God the eternal reality as the object not of his 
thought, but of his whole being.” 


A very unnecessarily narrowed idea of what religion is 
and can be is, I submit, at the bottom of this delimitation of 
itssphere. That idea is shared by too many religious people ; 
and it naturally elicits the question whether it is “* possible to 
nourish a complete personality on religious food alone.” 
Most will agree that the “* perfectly developed man ought to 
have the capacity for entering into and sharing each of man’s 
noblest activities,’ but hardly for this reason, that science 
and religion “* frankly do not fit, never have fitted and cannot 
fit,” and the spiritual tension developed by their “‘ antago- 
nism” within the individual soul is “‘ the most fructifying 
thing in the modern world.” These distinctive worlds of art, 
science, philosophy and religion differ in kind ; spring from 
different mental acts, issue in incommensurable views of the 
universe, and are “‘ uncongenial to one another.”” Yet in the 
business of living they have to be taken together and incorpo- 
rated in any large and harmonious character. 

_ Very well. But before the coming generation is drenched 
lm more of these brilliant distinctions, let us be beforehand 
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with the mild observation that the harmonising of theg 
modes of vision in one soul is precisely Religion in the 
fuller, finer sense—as distinct from devout denoming. 
tionalism or any other helpful second-best. Were ney 
vistas and kingdoms of reality opened up to-morrow } 
a science or an art not yet conceived, the fresh data would be 
immediately eligible for the brooding activity of the religious 
soul. Quaintly—as quaintly as some pious writers of the 
past—we are tending to forget that the object of faith 
is the infinite, while that of science is the finite. Aj] 
that is in the intellect’s sphere falls easily and necessaril 
within faith’s : the part slips into the whole, the item into the 
universal. There never can be clash or friction; only 
mutual necessity. 
As R. G. Collingwood in another context put it: 


“The infinite is not another thing which is best 
grasped by sweeping the finite out of the way; the 
infinite is nothing but the unity or, as we sometimes say, 
the ‘meaning’ of finite things in their diversity and 
their mutual connections. To look for the infinite by 
throwing away the finite would be very much like 
making the players stop playing in order to hear the 
symphony.” 


The heresy of the mystic is to fancy that all is mind. It 
is no strange misfortune that man has to pass through this 
eventful stage of training amid matter, body, finite things, 
contrasted activities and the most variegated moods, using 
very diverse methods. The training and tempering is 
through them ; they are the means of awakening a fully self- 
conscious spirituality both by instruction and suggestion 
and inspiration, and by driving us through effort and recoil 
to find and value our deeper spirit-nature. 

Critics wax caustic with a religious person who selects a 
number of single facts from the whole, and warns reason off 
them. It is equally unwarranted in the critic to warn the 
religious consciousness off what he delightfully calls the 
“‘ spheres ”’ of science, art, policy, or any human experience. 
Theology indeed has a distinct, defined field: Religion is 
unconfined, its range is the sum of all other ranges. Let us 
beware of obscurantism—even from laboratories or the 
studio. A social vision passing freely and greatly between 
one manner of knowing and another: that is Religion’s right. 
Those ways of knowing are only different at all because our 
finite apparatus has to change gear to cope with diverse 
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ts of reality. Let us not make a fetish of our littleness 
and its necessities. In the name of common sense let us keep 
recalling that these activities, to which we give sonorous 
subjective titles (Will, Emotion, Intellect, Memory) and 
impressive objective titles (Morals, Religion, Science, Art) 
are quite simply all alike activities of one human mind (to 
in with); secondly, in practice, each may and does 
stipulate and edify the others, diverse as they are—and 
refreshing in that very diversity; thirdly, all find their 
ture in the same creation or universe, and their lives pass 

at last invisibly into the Unity at the fountain of things. 
Too much, therefore, has been made of the distinctness 
of these modes of seeing ; sometimes the insistence has come 
from the side of the religious philosopher, sometimes from 
the empiric, and sometimes from the esthete. Each has 
made of his angle of vision a religion; but Religion in the 
full sense is the embraced meaning of all, in their unity. 
Thus, if I have not been arguing amiss, you will never make a 
true view of existence or an inclusive religion out of art, of 
philanthropy, of physical or psychological science, of con- 
ceptual philosophic systems—simply because they each miss 
out so much. And equally, you will only make. an 
incomplete religion—however vivid, however true so far as 


‘ it goes, however saving to the individual spirit—out of the 


limited material (august as that is) which many noble men 
and women choose to consider the only stuff of faith. 

The religious spirit, excepting always the seers, has been 
altogether too modest in railing off a sphere apart and 
contenting itself with that; when it should inhabit the 
universe as a palace and a home. I think Mr Needham 
praises amiss, therefore, a famous theologian for speaking of 
the “ necessary limitation of religion,”’ when its true place is 
precisely the illimitable and its sustenance is the divine and 
infinite element in those other interests of man—music, art, 
speech, inquiry, human relations, government, thought. The 
same writer blames that theologian for ‘‘ reserving the place 
of honour for religion as the deepest and most vital part of 
human experience,” because “‘ this will never be admitted by 
the scientific man and the philosopher ’”—nor, presumably, 
by the artist ! Then one can only murmur that such esthetic 
or scientific men are not vividly enough aware of the ultimate 
(religious) significance of the stuff they are working in. No 
science, no art, no form of vision lives to itself alone ; they 
are broken lights indeed except as members one of another, 
“toils co-operant to one End ” ; at their fullest and richest, 
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they prophesy and point beyond to the inexpressible which 
is Religion’s field, and Religion in turn is cutting off her ow, 
patrimony when refusing to expatiate upon these riche 
raised by the mind’s other faculties. 

Not only do we believe goodness, beauty and truth 
religion, art and all knowledge—to be finally one; that isa 
poor and abstract way of putting it. Really it is personality 
—personality inspired by these—that is our supreme and 
characteristic object of value and love. This means ing 
dentally, whether we like the claim or not, that religious 
experience at its truest 7s by its nature greater than scientific 
or artistic or social, as being more directly centred upon That 
which is creative of our personality, but is personal in a form 
free from the limits we recognise in ourselves. 


III 


Religious minds (in the specialised sense) have, however, 
in the past made the error—and caused others to repeat it— 
of missing the spiritual contributions of the other—not 
obviously religious—activities. If the religious consciousness 
withdraws from poetry, painting, politics, play, science, 
philosophy, and the rest—they will set up for themselves, 
even forming “ churches,” and it will not be long before 
schismatic missiles will be aimed unfilially but effectively at 
theology, and religion suffer with it. If these are exiled 
instead of interpreted and redeemed, what is there for 
religion to act and feed upon, to irradiate and offer? The 
old-time sage knew better than this when he called upon 
“* all that was within him ” to witness to the Creator. He 
had a sense of completeness which prevented him from with- 
holding any available means of fruition or tribute. What 
was the later parable of the Talents but Divine irony against 
the timid man’s short cut to safety ; the suppression of gifts 
because they do not advertise themselves superficially as 
religious, because they are open to abuse, because they are 
a responsibility, and sometimes a problem to their possessor 
which he would sooner shirk than solve ? The heroes, saints 
and geniuses whom we in fact admire most in history are not 
those who are one thing, and nothing more ;_ they are those 
in whom many contrasted elements mixed and interplayed, 
mutually heightening and fertilising ; robust, high-tempered 
and many-gifted natures orientated in the noblest direction 
by one commanding aim. They are creatures of unexpected 
contrarieties with the courage of their own mental idiom; 
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«eharacters,”’ and their lives thus yield history, humour and 
anecdote. They do not cauterise any living part of their 

nius or richer individuality ; and if there is any renuncia- 
tion, it is of that farseeing kind which intends some richer 
ralisation. Fear of life is not their mark. Whatever their 
theories, with a singular unanimity their practice has been 
to exploit the powers of their natures to the utmost com- 

tible with a master-aim, to the embarrassment often of 
the conventionally or conservatively good among their con- 
temporaries and the misunderstanding of the worthy official 
classes. 

Man should strive indeed for unity ; but not a premature 
oe. Unity, certainly ; but the question is, a unity of how 
many things and how rich? A unity is a very different 
phenomenon from a mere unit. No harmony can be made 
out of a single unilinear series of notes. If the Creator has 
determined that it takes all sorts of things—a hierarchy of 
energies and plans—to make a universe, it is clear that it 
takes diversity and a union of opposites to constitute the 
fullman. The mind richest in faculties and in interests can 
be most religious of any ; he has most to be religious with, 
can direct and offer the most. He is the man of ten talents ; 
and, to do him justice, he usually trades with them with a 
spendthrift royalty that turns out to be shrewd business for 
everybody. It is commonly enough the meanly endowed 
who are the most inhibitive, dualistic, and suspicious of 
prolific activities. 


“* Man, [said von Hugel] if he belongs to our time and 
western race, and is determined fully to utilise our 
special circumstances, lights and trials, as so many 
means towards his own spiritualisation, will have care- 
fully to keep in touch with the thing-world, the im- 
personal element, physical science and determinist law. 
He will have to pass and repass between those Caudine 
Forks, to plunge and replunge in and through this 
fiery torrent.” 


There are some, doubtless, who are born to a special voca- 
tion; but for the bulk of us, the task is well and truly indi- 
cated in those words. 

_ Ifaman seek first the things of God and His justice, it 
ls said that all these other things will be added to him. 
Exactly ; he possesses them anew, innocently, in their proper 
setting and therefore safely. That is a vastly different 
thing from simply condemning them; literature, nature, 
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music, humour, friendship, science, government, tho 

art, work. He may have “renounced ” them—put then, 
in a secondary place—till he shall have found God thei 
Key ; but, having hold of that Key, they are restored to him, 
That is paradox ; but it is experience. They are throm 
back into play—with the mortal sting removed. Aupy. 
tine’s words were so wise that they would suit well the Ney 
Testament : ‘‘ Love God, and you may do what you will,” 
This explains the lightheartedness, the range and freedomof 
the great regenerate minds of history ; they do not fearful] 
cast about for textual justification for what they are about; 
where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty and an inng 
law-making power, which, however, never trespasses no 
offends others, but all the same keeps its own spontaneity, 
swing and gait. This religious genius is capable, true, of 
making great sacrifices, of cutting away an eye or a hand 
that offends, if it is impossible otherwise to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. But it does not maim except for that 
central object ; there must be good reason for the surgeon's 
knife, and what it cuts away must be ascertained to hk 
— and incapable of inclusion in a whole and saved 

eing. 

The vigorous religious spirit ought not to fear that art, 
research, and all forms of culture and action are not “ safe” 
till each has a moral promptly tagged to it, till every mental 
enterprise can instantly justify itself as “‘ improving,” in the 
copy-book sense. This tethers life to a stake; it cramp 
spontaneity. It spoils great art without enlarging religion! 
It is just another form of the narrowness which, in the 
physical scientist, asks that everything shall go into a metrical 
formula ; in the artist, that everything shall be resolved into 
feeling ; in the practical worldling, that everything shal 
yield him profit ; in the system maker, that whatever facts 
do not fit his Procrustes bed should not be dwelt upon. 

But if the Creator has given us minds of many facets, 
with a noble world to live in and worlds on worlds beyont 
that, why not behave accordingly ? The universe as giv 
is in conspiracy to prevent us being creatures of one plane, 
one reaction. We are “that great amphibian,” as Brown 
said ; not spirits, but incarnate and living under a revelation 
of Incarnation, with many incarnational truths implied. 
If what is presented to mind and sense is insurgent stuff, 
mingled yarn, incongruous even, we have no right to hide 
away big tracts of it and magnify only that which will make 
atheory. Must we stop the ear to Pan’s pipes—“ the hooves 
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ofmany horses beating the wide pastures in alarm ; the song 
of hurrying rivers ; the colour of clear skies, the voice of 
things, and their significant look and the renovating influence 
they breathe forth . . . a shaggy world,” full of drama, 
mystery, salt and savour. 

Not only religion, but science, art and politics as practised 
to-day by millions need liberalising, catholicising and venti- 
lating. ‘They should be “‘ good mixers ” without forfeiting 
any of their distinctiveness of type and terms. Of music, 

, humane letters, pictures, sculpture, physical sciences, 
the modern Catholic poet’s words were true : 


“Eye her not askance if she seldom sing directly of 
religion ; the bird gives glory to God though it sings 
only of its innocent loves. Suspicion creates its own 
cause ; distrust begets the reason for distrust. This 
beautiful, wild feline poetry, wild because left to range 
the wilds, restore to the hearth of your charity, shelter 
under the rafter of your faith.” : 


We might then see less religion which is unbeautiful and 
unscientific and unphilosophical ; and less art, science and 
philosophy which are unbaptised. 


IV 


One of the most genuinely moral things we can do is to 
refuse to ““moralise”’ everything. Many of the universe’s 
spectacles refuse to yield a tag or even a “ lesson.” What 
do the Brandenburg concerts or the Fifth Symphony 
teach ? Chiefly to quieten our clamour for theory, submit 
to the music, and let it deepen us. What moral have the 
illations of mind in Shakespeare, Keats, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Blake? This: to be still and let them expand our 
natures. And what obvious “ lesson ” for conduct is taught 
by the Himalayas, by a stormy sunset, the sound of rain 
falling over the wide forest, the other-worldly stillness of 
evening on the marshes or the moors? None. All they 
teach the mystic, the seer, the poet and the thinker is never 
to visit these shrines of the Eternal in the company of a 
moralist! He would spoil all, because he belittles the 
general, ineffable disclosure in its virgin unity. And yet 
the overwhelming impression from the pageantry of earth 
and sky and the seasons is religious ; it did not need the 
Christian philosopher, Illingworth, in his great chapter in 
Divine Immanence to teach us that. In its presence, as in 
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the presence of moral beauty like our Lord’s, or facing love 
or death, or heroism, man rises above moralising to Adora. 
tion, the most moral attitude of all: “ pious above the 
meaning of his thought, devout beyond the intention of hig 
will.” 

In this time of compartmented research and almogs 
jealous specialisation of faculty, is it too much to hope—foy 
the good of science, art, religion and man himself—that ye 
shall outgrow these violent antitheses between one bean 
from the central Sun, and another? Is it permissible to 
nurse the hope that the clearer minds, in the intervals of 
their intense specialisation, will come to the view that, just 
as all forms of speech, seeing, and art tend—in proportion 
to their ideal purity—to the state of music, so they all (music 
included) tend to the state of what we call faith and religion, 
that is love and adoration ? 

It might be said that the creative Spirit of God gets His 
best work done through men when at the practical moment 
they forget themselves, and even Him, in the work and the 
object. A poet like Milton assumes at the outset the favour. 
ing of the heavenly muse, and then immerses himself in the 
great “argument.” Before or after a long flight of specula- 
tion, Kepler or Newton—a Linnezus or Pasteur—formally 
remember their God, and then, being finite workmen, 
promptly “ forget ’ Him so as to do His work and benefit 
the race. Who will be so hardy as to get up and tell us that 
they were less “ religious” when they went ail out upon 
their task than when they were saying their prayers? The 
blunt truth is that without those prolonged spells of immersion 
in the task and its conditions, their piety would have been 
empty of content and their loyalty a poor and verbal and 
formal thing. Man has to bring a concrete contribution to 
the altar ; very well, but that gift has first to be earned, and 
earned probably by long, tedious and absorbing labour that 
will jealously disallow any wandering of the thoughts from 
itself. 

It is a profoundly wholesome dispensation that enforces 
this alternation in man’s interests. It invades his little life 
with successive calls, with rhythmic change, with the enrich- 
ment of variety. Religious minds must correct the tempts 
tion—call it the infirmity—to wish the End to be always 
equally clear and present to the view ; to wish the sacrifice 
to be unintermittent ; to be always at the altar; and to 
forget the scores of contributory acts of the temple precincts 
where “ all service ranks the same with God.” 
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He who is “ over all, through all and in all” is no mere 
jprd of a province or a sphere ; no, not though you call it a 
‘ious or sacred province. The assumption that there 
me these alleged “ provinces” at all is a purely human 
wnvenience. His province 1s the whole, and He is the 


unifying power through the most contrasted areas of 


-_ W. J. BLYTON. 


LONDON. 





A JEWISH CHRISTIAN SYMPOSIUM, 


I 
JEWISH CONCEPTIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


I was asked in the first instance to speak on “ The Jewish 
Conception of Christianity.”” But this I refused to do, | 
requested that the article should be dropped, and that the 
letter “‘s”’ should be added to the word “ conception,” 
Thus it is not the Jewish conception of Christianity that | 
am going to speak about, but, at the best or the worst, only 
Jewish conceptions in the plural. For that there is any one 
Jewish conception I must deny. Iam not sure that I should 
not have asked for yet another plural, only it would have 
sounded so very odd. Could one say “* Jewish conceptions 
of Christianities 2? I do not think that this title would be 
as silly as it sounds. For is there such a thing, or has there 
ever been such a thing, as Judaism or as Christianity ? There 
have been, and there are, many Judaisms and many 
Christianities, but where is, and wherever has there been, 
that elusive, gossamer, ethereal thing which we could call 
Judaism or Christianity, pure and simple, in the singular? 

Again, if I had been allowed to pick out one particular 
Christianity out of the many existing Christianities, which 
one should I have chosen? Or ought I to construct a 
greatest common measure Christianity and talk about that? 
But I should then be talking of a Christianity which has 
never existed—a mere abstraction. 

But that is what, I fear, some Jews and some Christians 


1 This and the article which follows were read by their respective 
authors at a Conference of the Society of Jews and Christians held at the 
City Temple, London, on November 27, 1929.—Eprror. 
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jave often done. They have made up a greatest common 
neasure Christianity or Judaism, and have dressed it up 
inely, and stuck it upon a pillar, and shot at it, and knocked 
tdown. Yes, down it fell, and what a proud boy was the 
shooter! But, after all, it was only a lifeless doll which 
tumbled down so quickly. Itisa fairly easy recipe. Takea 
fw doctrines or conceptions, exaggerate them, pay no 
regard to the use which is actually made of them, forget the 
happy inconsistencies of living religion—religion as it lives 

















M both in average men and in men above the average—serve up 
; hot and strong, with seasoning to taste, and say: “‘ What a 
nasty dish is this!’ And yet how can we help ourselves ? 
How can I know Christianity, how can even a great Christian 
, scholar know Judaism, from within ? One might think that 
Y. the best critic of Christianity would be the convert to 
Judaism. But in the act of leaving one religion for another 

the understanding of the old religion is withdrawn. 

; In some ways the Christian is better off than the Jew for 
Jewish judging his neighbour’s religion rightly. For the sacred 
do, I hook of the Jew is also, in some measure, the sacred book of 
a the the Christian, and in some matters we may say, roughly and 
tion,” FF inaccurately, that Christianity equals Judaism plus X. In 





that! J some ways, on the other hand, a Jew might to-day be 








}, only supposed to be better off than the Christian. For he lives 
ny one # ina Christian country, he is surrounded with Christian pro- 
should § ducts in art and literature, he has easy opportunities to hear 
have # Christian preachers and to read Christian books, he has 
Sys probably many Christian friends. For a hundred Jews who 





have, and can have, these advantages, there could not be one 
Christian. 

Nevertheless, it has been hard, and it is still hard, for a 
Jew to assess Christianity fairly, or even to understand it, 
and so too it is hard for a Christian to assess rightly, and even 
tounderstand, Judaism. To Christian eyes, Judaism seems, 
in Many ways, not so much wrong as incomplete; a one- 
sided, lop-sided, broken off, sterile and fossilised sort of 
teligion. And, for the Protestant, there is always the 
stumbling block of the Law. To Jewish eyes, Christianity 
has often appeared a religion which is not only false, but also 
fraudulent ; the religion of love which has greatly hated, the 
teligion of forgiveness which has never forgiven. And just 
because Christianity has given itself such tremendous airs, as 
the absolute religion, the perfect religion, and so on, Judaism 
has tended to dislike and depreciate the very features which 
Christians have pointed to with pride as the special glories 
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and beauties of Christianity. And what Christians haye 
declared to be a weakness in Judaism, the Jews have exalted 
as a strength. Judaism has, I fear, tended to become, in 
some quarters, a somewhat one-sided religion because of its 
opposition to Christianity. 

Both the ordinary Christian critic of Judaism and the 
ordinary Jewish critic of Christianity seem to take up the 
position that there is no good feature in the other religion 
which is not found in a yet better form in their own; that 
there is no specific doctrine in the other religion which 
contains even a small aspect of truth not as fully, or more 
purely, expressed in their own. The Jewish doctrine of X 
seems false to the Christian; the Christian doctrine of Y 
seems false to the Jew. Very proper. But it does not 
merely seem false as a whole: it is not allowed to contain 
within its falsity any aspect of truth which, in the opposing 
religion, may perchance be inadequately represented or 
insufficiently stressed. 

That has for long seemed to me an improbable opinion. 
Jones may be a much finer fellow than Smith. I, at least, 
think so. Smith may be a much finer fellow than Jones, 
You, at least, think so. But do we, therefore, hold that 
Smith may not have some little grace or charm which Jones 
has not, or Jones some tiny excellence that is less conspicuous 
in Smith? Has Christianity no little point of value which it 
could with advantage learn from Judaism, and is Judaism 
wanting in no trace or touch of perfection that it could borrow 
from Christianity ? 

For example. Judaism and Christianity both believe in 
the Divine Unity. But Judaism holds that the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity is inconsistent with a proper con- 
ception of the Unity of God ; to Judaism the doctrine of the 
Trinity is false. Christianity holds that the Jewish concep- 
tion of the divine Unity is a poor, inadequate, and even false, 
representation of the Unity of God, and that this Unity is 
only truly, accurately and adequately represented by the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Very good. But might not 
Christians allow, though Christian Trinitarianism is true, and 
Jewish Unitarianism is false, that there is a valuable, and 
even a true, element in Jewish Unitarianism which is often 
neglected by, or inadequately expressed in, Christian Trini- 
tarianism ? Could a Christian say this, or would the Church 
Times, or its Nonconformist equivalent, jump upon him too 
severely ? I dare say it would, because, when I tried, 
mutatis mutandis, to say something of the sort from my side 
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shout this very point, I was rather sharply attacked by the 
highest official representative of orthodox Judaism. 

If Jewish and Christian apologists were willing to allow 
that the other man’s religion contained a few conceptions of 
value which are less prominently emphasised by, or less 
dearly brought out in, their own, how much more convincing 
they would both of them be! I have no doubt myself that 
the Englishman, take him for all in all, beats creation ; but 
thre may, nevertheless, be a thing or two in which the 
German, the Frenchman, the American or the Swede can 
have a look in. 

A most interesting book could be written which, with 
adequate learning and detachment, would give a full history 
of Jewish conceptions of Christianity from the close of the 
frst century to the present day. We should then observe 
how the criticisms and the points of attack have changed 
through the ages. Moreover, the criticisms would be not 
oly different in different centuries, but, probably, also in 
different places. Even at the present day, the average Jewish 
conception of Christianity in Germany would, I imagine, 
differ from the average Jewish conception of it in Greece. 

It is clear that nothing of the kind can be attempted here : 
knowledge and time alike are wanting. My own feeling, but a 
feeling unsupported by adequate knowledge, is that Jewish 
aiticisms of Christianity have largely increased in modern 
times, say within the last sixty or seventy years. 

If one reads the Acts, the sole difference between Jews 
and Christians seems to be : was Jesus the Messiah ? That 
great question doubtless involves or includes questions such 
as “did he rise miraculously out of the grave ?”’ But the 
fundamental issue is the plain and straightforward one : was 
he, or was he not, the Messiah? The Jews said that he was 
not. And this is still the opinion of Jews to-day. The 
modern educated Jew to-day would no longer hold that 
Jesus was a deliberate deceiver, but only that, if he claimed 
to be Messiah, he was as self-deceived as many other false 
Messiahs, from his time onwards. He did not “rise” 
miraculously out of the tomb; he was not miraculously born. 
He was just a man. As to his teaching, some Jews would 
say that it was fine and noble; perhaps even that Jesus 
attained the level of Amos in inspiration and originality, but 
the majority of educated Jews would, I think, deny this, and 
insist that his teaching, where good, was not original, and 
where original was not Jewish or good. 

As to the nature of God, all Jews maintain that the 
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doctrines of the divinity of Christ, of the Trinity, of the 
Eternal Son, of the personality of the Holy Spirit, ay 
infractions of the divine Unity, and false. I do not notice 
that much attention is paid to the more philosophic interpre. 
tations of the Trinity. Jews hold that God’s unity js gy 
perfect and complete that any,attempt to pry into the 
recesses and mysteries of the divine nature is perilous, 
objectionable and needless. Above all, there are no divisions 
or oppositions in that nature. God’s justice is one with His 
love: His love with His justice. We men divide God's 
attributes, but in Him they form an indivisible harmony, 
Christians say that God, to the Jews, is remote, transcendent, 
unapproachable ; Jews smile, and retort in kind. They sa 
that, to the Christian, God the Father is, indeed, far: it js 
only the Son who is near. Only to the Jew is God near in 
His fullness and simplicity. No mediation is necessary 
between God and man. No mediator intervenes or intro- 
duces. This doctrine—very possibly in opposition to 
Christian teaching—is also emphasised in the Rabbinical 
literature. Before an earthly monarch one may not come 
without many a go-between ; to God, man can draw near 
direct, for He can hear everybody at once, and is “‘ near with 
every kind of nearness.” And it is one and the same God 
who does the big things and the small. He tells the number 
of the stars: He hearkens to the humblest of His human 
children. The one God punishes; the one God rewards; 
the one God forgives ; the one God loves the penitent sinner. 
And soon. The Jews say that in Christianity the Father is 
made cruel so that the Son may be forgiving. To the Jew, 
God is one, and whatever He does is done by Him in the 
fullness of His Unity. Christianity, because it deified a man, 
has made concessions to heathenism and idolatry. It has 
allowed artists to make representations of God the Father as 
an old gentleman with flowing white hair ; of the Holy Spirit 
as a bird, hovering between Father and Son ; it has put the 
image of a man into its sacred places, and suffered men to 
worship and bow down before it. To every Jew all such 
images, pictures and symbols are blasphemous and abhorrent. 

Judaism is a much simpler, less systematic, less precise 
religion than Christianity. Its definitions, its scholasticisms, 
its elaborations, have to do with actions and laws rather than 
with dogmas and doctrines. So the relations between God 
and man are much simpler, less rigorous. The story of the 
Fall never played much part in Judaism, and for a long while 
now the whole tale has been completely ignored. There was 
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no general condemnation of man by God; no inherited 
weight of sin which required a special divine death and a 
special divine redemption ; God was ever the same ; always 
forgiving: always making due allowance for the frailty of 
human nature. Paul sets up imaginary ninepins in order to 
knock them down. The conception of God and of the Law 
which he puts forward was and is unknown to Judaism. 
The vast majority of Jews do not fully observe the Law. 
(onceded. But what of that? God has, so to speak, 
arranged for this fact justly and mercifully in one. He 
pardons; He has given us the Day of Atonement on which 
wemay repent. He makes endless allowances. After death 
we may, indeed, be punished, but the punishment will be 
remedial ; it will only be for our own good. We are under 
no iron system, no grim necessity. To whom have we to 
render an account? To a living and loving Father, who 
longs to pardon the repentant sinner. What, then, have we 
to fear? Wozw der Larm? That is the modern Jewish 
position in a nutshell. That is the teaching of modern 
Rabbis. And, toa very large extent, it has been the teaching 
of Judaism through the ages. Modern Jews reject hell ; 
they reject eternal punishment : they teach, we might say, a 
mild edition of purgatory. For the Pauline doctrine of 
redemption and reconciliation they would declare that they 
have no place and no need. 

As the theory of a Fall and the story of Adam are little 
used in the Rabbinical, and also, I believe, in medieval 
Jewish literature, the whole Christian doctrine which depends 
upon that theory and that story is rejected by Judaism. If 
we take this rejection in connection with the rejection of 
Paul’s conception of the Law, very important consequences 
follow. Any antithesis or opposition between Law and 
Grace, Faith and Works, is condemned. Judaism knows 
nothing of it. Everything in Judaism is much more fluid 
and unsystematic. There is no fear of inconsistencies ; no 
attempt to solve puzzles which must always remain puzzles. 
God requites everyone according to his works. But also He 
does not. He deals with man far more mercifully than man 
deserves; He rewards human virtue divinely, that is, un- 
equally ; He punishes human wickedness—unless it be very 
malignant, defiant, unrepentant—unequally (i.e. mercifully) 
too. Yet man’s full responsibility for his actions remains. 
There is no compulsion in him to sin. His will is free. His 
nature is not so corrupt that, without a sudden, fresh, divine 
action he must needs sin, or be incapable of righteousness. 
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A. theoretic consistency in these high matters was as little 
attained by Rabbinic as it has been attained by modem 
Judaism. Let me quote from an authoritative and important 
book just produced by a company of the best German 
Rabbis and Jewish scholars, and called Die Lehren des 
Judentums nach den Quellen (Part V., p. 121) : 


** Judaism does not deny that man brings with him 
so to say, a certain inclination or tendency towards sin, 
and later on does actually, as life proceeds, burden him. 
self with sin (und such spater mit Siinde belastet). But 
every human soul is originally pure : for it is created h 
God, the perfect and eternally pure. If this purity is 
denied, then the ethical element in man (das Ethische 
am Menschen) is, in the last resort, condemned to 
impotency (Ohnmacht).” 


The contradiction seems to me apparent. Man’s soul js 
pure, and yet every man has a tendency to sin. Neverthe- 
less, inconsistent as the teaching is, and unharmonised as is 
the “ pure soul”’ with the “ evil tendency,” the doctrine, 
as a whole, works. For practical purposes it works as well 
as the Christian doctrine to which it is opposed. In a later 
chapter we are told: ‘“‘ In Judaism the doctrine of the w- 
limited freedom of the will, and of the unlimited freedom of 
the sinner to repent, has continued dominating and u- 
questioned.” The theoretical, and even the actual, difficulties 
of such a doctrine are apparently ignored. Not a word is 
said of them. Yet, odd and unsatisfactory as this is, the 
Jewish doctrine is, for practical purposes, sound and healthy. 
“I ought, and therefore I can.” ‘‘ It is never too late to 
mend.” In these two brief sentences deep convictions of 
Judaism are contained. God who has given us His Law has 
also given us the power to fulfil it. Nevertheless, Judaism 
recognises that man never does completely fulfil it, that all of 
us need the Day of Atonement and the divine forgiveness, 
and, lastly, that we all need, and all justly pray for, the 
direct help of God in our earthly lives in order that we may 
do the right. ‘‘ Create in me a clean heart.’ ‘‘ Teach me 
to do Thy will.” Jewish prayers both of them, and their 
truth no less believed in than “I ought, therefore I can.” 
Judaism holds on to both ends of the stick ; but it has, we 
must admit, achieved no harmony between them. If I were 
to suggest that both in the Jewish and Christian doctrine of 
these puzzling subjects there lies some peculiar and special 
truth, as well as some peculiar and special inadequacy, | 
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no means neglected or unpraised, it is much less central thay 
in orthodox Christianity, and plays a far less important 
Moreover, the Rabbinic emunah, which we translate “ faith» 
like the usage of the same word in the Bible, means not » 
much “ belief ”’ as “‘trust.”’ It is in some respects narrower 
than the Pauline pistis ; in some respects wider. That th 
Jewish and Christian doctrine of faith and works might eop. 
ceivably be complementary to each other, or might, at least, 
suggest points to a Theistic philosopher for a more compre. 
hensive and adequate theory, is an idea perhaps less foolis) 
than most Jewish and Christian teachers would allow. 

Passing from these more strictly theological subjects, vw 
might now ask how far Christian ethics are criticised o 
accepted by Jewish writers. There is obviously a very con. 
siderable measure of agreement in matters ethical between 
the two religions. How could there fail to be, considering 
that the roots of Christianity lie deep down and firmly 
planted in Judaism. Are there any virtues taught and 
praised by Jewish prophets and sages which have bee 
rejected by Christianity? Yet it would be argued by 
Christians that to them all Christianity has added love 
and that in love all the others are transcended and trans- 
figured. To this Christian claim modern Jews reply in 
two ways. First, they assert that Judaism knows love a 
well as Christianity. They show how the Biblical won 
chesed, so inadequately and inaccurately rendered by 
““ mercy ” in the A.V., really means “ love,” or, at any rate, 
means something which contains all that is practically 
valuable in “‘ love ” without its taint of sentimentalism. 0h, 
again, they say that the love of God and the love of neighbow 
and the love of the stranger commanded by the Law wer 
always recognised from the earliest Rabbinic period down ti 
the present day as the most fundamental religious demand 
in Judaism. This line of defence, then, admits the greatness 
of love, and would even perhaps allow that Paul’s famous 
adage, and his still more famous hymn of praise concernil 
Love, have something to be said in their favour. Anothe 
line of defence is quite different, and consists in depreciating 
love in favour of justice. So far as I know, this lines 
modern ; it fits in very pat with certain democratic anl 
socialistic views of to-day, and is therefore fairly popula. 
It is curious to observe how the late Dr Kohler’s standam 
work on Jewish theology (to the complete unconsciousnes 
of the learned author) wobbles, with doubtful consistenc), 
between these two lines of defence, 
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It is commonly taught by modern Jewish scholars that 
Christianity depreciates the joys and the labours, the ties and 
the quests, of earthly life, and finds all its satisfactions and its 
yearnings only in the life beyond the grave. Judaism, on 
the contrary, accepts and recognises the value of earthly 
acellences. It seeks to sanction them, but it does not deny 
them or despise them. Earthly prosperity, the conquest of 
poverty, family life, marriage, patriotism, peace, social well- 
ping: all these things it values ; its ideal is an active and 
srenuous life. Suffering must be unmurmuringly and 
bravely borne: it is not sought; on the contrary, the 
Jewish aim is to minimise suffering and to remove it. 
Christianity, it is alleged, glorifies suffering; its suffering 
Messiah is the ideal of piety ; it preaches renunciation, flight 
from the world, asceticism ; its piety is passive ; celibacy is 
higher than marriage ; the monastery superior to the family. 
Wherever Christianity seeks to establish the Kingdom of God 
upon earth, and does not look for it only in heaven, or after 
the second coming of Christ, it is untrue to its own origins 
md is drawing nearer to Judaism. ‘‘ Es bedeutet einen 
Bruch mit der Grundanschauung des Christentums und eine 
Anniherung an die jiidische Weltbejahung ” (Rabbi Lewko- 
witz, ib., p. 173). One sees the elements of truth in this 
witicism, but also the element of exaggeration. There is a 
good deal in the Rabbinical literature which might be quoted 
in support of this view of the nature of Judaism, but also a 
fir amount which is opposed to it. On the whole, it is a 
healthy exaggeration. To associate religion with all efforts 
for human improvement is good. 

But there has been a certain tendency in modern Judaism 
to concentrate upon earth a bit too much, and to ignore and 
neglect the other life in an insistence upon the claims and the 
merits of this life. This life and that life, said the old Rabbi, 
are like vestibule and hall: ‘‘ prepare thyself in the vestibule 
that thou mayest enter into the hall.” That is both true 
Jewish and true Christian doctrine: in modern Judaism it 
is, I think, if we are to believe in the future life at all, a little 
slurred over. The old Rabbi, maybe, preserved the right 
balance towards the two lives by his strange paradox : 
“Better is one hour of repentance and good deeds in this 
world than the whole life of the world to come; but better 
is one hour of blissfulness of spirit in the world to come than 
the whole life of this world.” Again, to possess eternal life 
here and now by the soul’s possession and contemplation of 
spiritual realities—the realities of beauty, knowledge and 
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righteousness—may have little meaning for many, and Tay 
be contrasted too much with a depreciated ideal of human 
progress upon earth. But so far as it has meaning, validj 
and worth, it is surely no less Jewish than Christian, and jt 
would be a great mistake to impoverish Judaism by limit 
it to one way only of looking at life, and calling all forms ang 
phases of the other way Christian and un-Jewish. Attach. 
ment to the world and detachment from it ; this life and the 
next life; the depreciation of things material and thei 
appreciation and sanctification; earthly treasures and 
heavenly treasures; readiness to live, readiness to die; 
a due valuation of sorrow and a due valuation of joy; we 
need them all: Judaism can have them all; Christianj 
can have them all; it is a criticism fraught with much 
danger which would regard all the one set as Jewish, and all 
the other set as Christian. But that is not to say that, 
historically regarded, the one set may not be more charac. 
teristic of the one religion than of the other, or that certain 
special excellences and details of the one set may not have 
been more beautifully exemplified in Judaism, and certain 
excellences of the other set in Christianity. Each religion 
may have something to teach the other. 

In conformity with the view that passivity, resignation, 
and the glorification of suffering are essential features of 
Christianity, to which Judaism is opposed, the injunction 
“resist not evil” is also commonly criticised by Jewish 
teachers. The command, says Rabbi Lewkowitz, is a denial 
of the principle and of the worth of justice ; in German this 
denial is even more important than in English, for das 
Recht in German has a wider connotation than justice for us. 
Breaches of justice, violations of the law, whether they 
affect the sufferer, or any other individual, or society at 
large, must be attacked: the wrong-doer must not be 
suffered to offend against das Recht with impunity. Hence 
it is that the judge, or the office of judge, has always been 
regarded by Judaism with such profound respect and venera- 
tion. With a touch surely of the German as well as of the 
Jew, the Rabbi adds: “ Fir Recht und Ehre zu kampfen 
gehért zum Wesen des Judentums.” Justice, together with 
truth and peace, constitutes one of the three things on which, 
as it says in the Talmud, the continuance of the world 
depends. Once again we see how the two religions may 


be complementary to one another, or how stress and develop: ' 


ment can be given by the one to doctrines which are no 
unknown to the other. For the Old Testament, too, made 
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me advances in the ethical criticism of tit for tat. The 
srmon on the Mount follows up the attack, emphasises it 
wd develops it. Retaliation is commonly supposed by 
(hristians to be a fundamental principle of Judaism. That 
san exaggeration. But the opposition to “resist not 
wil’ —just because it is peculiar to the New Testament, and 
yhat is peculiar to the New Testament cannot be good—has 
revented modern Jewish critics from seeing the elements of 
value in the Gospel teaching, and has thereby also prevented 
them from working out the limits of retaliation, and even the 
limits of justice, and of ‘‘ das Recht,”’ as clearly as they might 
gtherwise have done. For it might be said that “ resist not 
gil” represents a sort of religionised equity, that admirable 
virtue which is so beautifully described by Aristotle (of all 
people in the world) in his ** Rhetoric.” 
Connected with the Jewish opposition to 


6 


‘resist not 


wil” is Jewish opposition to “‘ love your enemies,”’ though 
there it is a passivity, here an activity, which is criticised. 
This is the point where Jewish critics seem to be at their 
weakest. It is said that something is here commanded 
which is against human nature, and absolutely impossible 
of achievement—that you cannot love your enemy as you 
love your friend, your wife, your child, your benefactor ; and 


that, consequently, there is no command in the New Testa- 
ment which has been more conspicuously disobeyed by 
Christians than the very command which we are constantly 
told is the sovereign glory of Christianity. But the criticism 
is of little value. If “love your enemies”? means “ be 
generous to them,” ‘“‘ return good for evil,” “ pray for 
them,” “‘ do not hate them in your heart,” and so on, then 
the injunction can be, and often has been, obeyed. Love 
your enemies, as interpreted in the very Gospels themselves, 
isan order of which Christians may justly boast, and which 
Judaism can legitimately adopt. It is in line with the best 
Jewish teaching, sums it up, and extends it. Surely, I feel 
inclined to say to my Jewish friends, Judaism has enough 
excellences to its credit ; you need not grudge one to another 
faith, and all the less seeing that the author of this excellence 
was himself a Jew. | 

It is a curious thing how the same Gospel saying can be 
glorified by Christians, and depreciated by Jews. Jesus is 
reported to have said, ‘‘ Whoever would save his life shall 
lose it, and whoever shall lose his life for my sake shall 
save it. What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
Whole world and lose his soul?” And in the Fourth 
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Gospel we have the famous saying about the grain of Wheat, 
which only through death “ brings forth much fruit.” Ty 
doctrine of “die to live” has been spiritually interpretgj 
and developed to any extent, and it has been regarded as th, 
essential teaching, almost as the life-nerve, of Christian; 

I do not remember reading any Jewish criticism of the dg. 
trine in its more modern spiritual interpretation, I jy 
noteworthy that the important German book from whid 
I have quoted is entirely silent about it, as it is also aboy 
the love of enemies, the searching out of the lost, and ¢ 
self-sacrifice. But in its probably oldest signification, 
namely, that earthly life must be readily sacrificed in onde 
to win eternal life, the life of the resurrection, the life beyond 
the grave, it is often used by Jews as a sort of proof that 
Christianity lays all stress upon the salvation of the soul 
** What shall J do to be saved ?”’ ‘* How can J escape hel 
and get to heaven?” Christianity is, therefore, consider 
a selfishly individualistic religion, and monks, hermits 
anchorites, are regarded as its true developments. It js 
an anti-social religion. It is obvious how certain forms ¢ 
early and medizval Christian piety, and certain phases of 
Protestant Christianity, can be justly cited in ‘Illustration of 
this Jewish criticism. Judaism, it is said, partly becauseit 
has little truck with hell, is essentially social. It says, 
“Don’t think about your soul. Do your duty to you 
fellow-men. He who does not seek happiness shall find it; 
he who does not worry about salvation will attain salvation.” 
Both the criticism and the supposed Jewish doctrine (itis 
entirely modern) have obviously their elements of truth, 
but it is singular how other, no less significant, features of 
Christianity are ignored. For, to begin with, does not 
Jesus preach the doctrine of self-sacrifice and _ self-denial, 
not only for the sake of one’s own salvation, but, quite 
much and more, for the sake of others, for the saving of the 
outcast, the sinner and the lost ?__ It is folly not to apprecialt 
the fact that social service is as much a feature of Christianity 
as of Judaism. We might, indeed, if we push the subjet 
home, discover that certain forms of social service are mott 
characteristically Jewish, and others, such as the redemption 
of the fallen and the outcast, more characteristically Christiat 
Father Damien and his living successors did not go, and do 
not go, out to live among the lepers, and become leprous,! 
order to save their souls, but in order to help the lepes 
When Jews do likewise, let them criticise. And when Jew 
cavil at Christian missions they should, at all events, remett 
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pe that all this ardour and self-sacrifice and enthusiasm are 
for the sake of others, and not for the salvation of the 
nisionaries’ own souls. They may have depended far too 
much upon the narrow and mistaken doctrine, to which 
nodern Jews rightly object, that salvation is only obtained 
by belief, and, moreover, only by one set of beliefs, namely, 
by Christianity—a narrow and mistaken doctrine to which 
they justifiably oppose the Talmudic, and by Jews now 
miversally accepted, saying that “the righteous of all 
nations shall have a share in the world to come ’’—but, at any 
rte, there is nothing selfish about this ardour and self- 
gerifice ; on the contrary, they show a passionate interest 
in, and caring for, the supreme welfare of others. A further 
aiticism by Jews of Christian social service in olden days 
may be more justified. It is that, in accordance with the 
doctrine of a somewhat sloppy and sentimental love, this 
grvice was too often not according to knowledge. This 
aiticism may be connected with the further criticism, 

in one-sided, but not wholly without its partial justifica- 
tion, that Christianity, in its laudation of simplicity and 
childlikeness, has gone too far. The famous saying about 
the wise and the babes in Matthew does not ring a Jewish 
note. The first petition in the oldest, fixed, liturgical, 
Jewish prayer is for knowledge, and even for the secular 
knowledge of gentiles Jews are enjoined to thank God, and 
to say, ‘‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, who hast given of Thy wisdom to flesh and blood.” 
Is not all this a very different type of doctrine, Jews urge, 
from the spirit of the teaching that “‘ the wisdom of this 
world is foolishness with God ” ? 

In spite of all these and other criticisms of Christianity, 
Jews do not deny either its claim to be a great religion, 
or its function and purpose in the world. In_ that 
respect they are more generous to Christianity than Chris- 
tians are to Judaism. For Christians, to put it bluntly, 
almost always seem to hold that Judaism’s work was done 
when it gave birth to Christianity. It is now only an 
anachronistic survival, and has nothing more to do in the 
religious development of the world. The Jewish view, on 
the other hand, started, I believe, by Maimonides, in the 
twelfth century, is that Christianity’s function is to be a 
sort of half-way house between heathenism and Judaism. 
From the worship of many gods the nations are to pass 
through Christian Trinitarianism to the pure Jewish doctrine 
of the stainless unity of God. The difficulties of this theory, 
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both in relation to Mahommedanism, which is also sup 

by Maimonides to be such a Tennysonian stepping-stone jy 
higher things, and in relation to Christian Unitarianism, are 
obvious, but it is rather amusing to find that each religion 
holds that the purpose of the other lies in close conneetio, 
with itself. The purpose of Judaism was to produce Chris. 
tianity ; the purpose of Christianity is to produce more 
Judaism. Thus do men argue: shall we, perhaps, rather 
say that how God meant and means it all is hidden from 
our eyes ? 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


LONDON. 





A JEWISH CHRISTIAN SYMPOSIUM. 
II. 
WHAT CHRISTIANS THINK OF JEWS. 
ProFessor F. C. BURKITT. 


My task in following my friend Mr Montefiore is some- 
what different from his. ‘‘ What Christians think of Jews ”’ 
is indeed almost as vague a theme as Mr Montefiore’s, but 
for somewhat different reasons. First of all let me point 
out what a vague word ‘“‘ Christians” is. Perhaps the chief 
difference between Christians to-day and the Christians 


we read about in the New Testament and very early Church 
history is that they are now the majority. It makes a great 
difference, and indeed for Christians a great problem. The 
Christian Religion, as I see it, has never quite succeeded in 
expressing itself in majoritarian terms. From beginning to 
end the New Testament is a collection of writings written 
for an insignificant minority. This minority is conscious of 
being “‘ elect,’ ‘‘ converted,” “‘ called to be saints,”’ “‘ lights 
shining in a dark world”; but they are “a little flock,” a 
minority even compared with the unbelieving Jews, and a 
mere drop in the ocean as compared with the Gentiles around 
thm. ‘The nominal Christians are now the immense 
majority, in Europe at least, and it is quite evident that some 
of the New Testament phrases are inappropriate, if applied 
to all Christians indiscriminately. 

Let me point out that this is a real problem for Christian 
thought, for Christian theory, apart from questions of heresy 
or schism or Christian ideas about the members of other 
religions. It isnot a problem about the next world, but about 
this world. The next world, like the morrow, can take care 
for itself. But the question does arise here and now, who 
ought to be included in the term “‘ Christians”? It surely 
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is not quite synonymous with “Gentiles.” On the othe 
hand, to limit “ Christian” to Christian saint or Christi, 
theologian is obviously too narrow. 

What I suppose the organisers of the joint meeting g 
Jews and Christians had in view for their lecturer to expres 
was the opinion that an “ ordinary Christian ”’ has of the 
ordinary religion of Jews. The trouble is that an “ ordi 
Christian ” is very difficult to define. The Christians in the 
New Testament were none of them ordinary, inasmuch 
they belonged to a small minority and all were converts 
Further, the best of them had so exalted an idea of th 
holiness of God, of His love for them and their personal 
unworthiness of such favour, that they were afraid not 
only of sin, but of self-complacency. The paradox in the 
Gospel about the complacent ritualist and the contrite tax. 
gatherer became to them a commonplace. Augustine 
Bunyan, and many another Christian saint, peer into their 
own hearts; they see the presence there of the evil disposi: 
tion, the yn 4y°, and its possibilities for evil and rebellion 
against God. They are quite sincere, and it may bea 
good and salutary exercise for a serious man from time 
to time to look into his own heart and disposition ; very 
likely he too, like Augustine and Bunyan, if he be honest 
with himself, will come to the conclusion that he is no better 
than he should be. But when he has to legislate for others, 
in a state where all or most are nominally Christians, he must 
not consider the outstanding saints alone. He is bound to 
consider the minimum standard consistent with the Christian 
name. It is one thing to call yourself a miserable sinner, and 
quite another to call other people miserable sinners. 

That is why it is so difficult to define an ordinary Chris 
tian. I don’t know that I have expressed myself clearly, but 
I want to convey to my Jewish readers that ‘* Christians” 
are a somewhat indefinite body. There is a smaller nucleus 
inside, which is really Christian, whose opinions have some 
right to be called Christian opinion; and there is a large 
surrounding nebula which is not non-Christian, but it 
thoughts and prejudices are not genuine representatives df 
Christian ideas. 

Perhaps it may lighten the tedium of theological discus 
sion if I give a notable example of what was thought of Jews 
in the past by more and less enlightened Christians. My 
quotation is from a letter of Pope Gregory the Great to 
Januarius Bishop of Cagliari in Sardinia (Greg. Epp. ix.) 
written a little before a.p. 600. He writes : 
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“Gregory to Januarius, Bishop of Cagliari. Jews 
who have come hither (to Rome) from your city have 
complained to us that Peter, who by the will of God 
has been brought from their superstition to the worship 
of the Christian faith, having taken with him certain 
disorderly persons, on the day after his baptism, that 
is on the Lord’s Day of the very Paschal festival, with 
grave scandal and without your consent, had taken 
possession of their synagogue in Cagliari, and placed 
there the image of the Mother of our God and Lord, the 
venerable Cross, and the white vestment (birrwm) with 
which he, Peter, had been clothed when he rose from 
the font. Concerning which thing the honourable and 
pious Commandant and the Governor of your town 
concur in attesting the same. And they add also that 
this had been foreseen by you, and that the aforesaid 
Peter had been prohibited from venturing on it. On 
learning this we altogether commended you, since as 
became a truly good priest you wished nothing to be 
done whence just blame might arise. But since by not 
having at all mixed yourself up in these wrong doings 
you show that what was done displeases you, we, con- 
sidering the bent of your will in this matter and still 
more your judgment, hereby exhort you that, having 
removed thence with fitting reverence the image and 
the cross, you should restore what has been violently 
taken away; seeing that as legal enactment does not 
suffer Jews to erect new synagogues so also it allows 
them to keep their old ones without disturbance. Lest 
then the above-named Peter, or others who have afforded 
him assistance or connivance in the wrongfulness of this 
disorderly proceeding, should reply that they had done 
it in zeal for the Faith, in order that a necessity of being 
converted might thereby be imposed on the Jews, they 
should be admonished and ought to know that modera- 
tion should rather be used towards them, that so the 
will not to resist might be elicited from them and not 
that they should be brought in against their will: for 
it is written I will sacrifice to Thee willingly (Ps. liii. 8 = 
E. liv. 6) and Of my own will I will confess to Him 
(Ps. xxvii. 7 = KE. xxviii. 7 end).” 


In this letter we have, I think, a characteristic picture of 


é what Christians thought of Jews.” There is the fanatic, 
in this case a ’vert, who has lost all sense of justice and 
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proportion. On the other hand, there is the wise Pope, full 
convinced of the truth of Christianity and desiring thy 
sincere conversion of Jews, but at the same time recognisin 
their right, both legal and moral, to remain Jews, and he is 
fully determined to uphold those rights. And then there ig 
Bishop Januarius, a rather poor figure but very interestip 
at this moment to us, for I’m afraid that he represents the 
** ordinary Christian ” that we were looking for. He evidently 
had not approved of this Peter going so far, and told him 5 
but at the same time had taken no active steps to prevent 
him. He, Januarius, had not complained to Gregory. The 
deed was done, and the holy symbols had been put into the 
Synagogue, and who was he to outrage popular Christian 
sentiment by taking them away ? In the end, as you have 
heard, he had to do this, and be politely but firmly rapped 
on the knuckles by Gregory. 

There is one respect in which Januarius is certainly a more 
typical representative of the ordinary Christian than the 
fanatical Peter. Peter, the Meshummad, had some knov- 
ledge of the religion of the Synagogue : Januarius doubtless 
had none. It is, I think, not unimportant in this connec. 
tion to lay stress on the profound ignorance of most 
Christians, even now, about the Rabbinical religion. 

If you want to know, from an academical point of viev, 
what Christian knowledge of Judaism has been and on what 
sources it has been based, you cannot do better than study 
the pamphlet by Professor George Foot Moore of Harvard 
called Christian Writers on Judaism.1 In this admirably 
written treatise we may read about the Pugio Fidei by 
Raymundus Martini the Dominican, about Eisenmenger’s 
Entdecktes Judenthum, about modern books such as those of 
Bousset and Schiirer and Weber. But I venture to think 
it may be more amusing if I illustrate my point by my 
own experience. Up to now I have always been very 
kindly treated by Jews, and it began at a preparatory school 
in London, when a school-fellow of my own age—about 
thirteen—taught me the Hebrew alphabet. His name was 
Cohen, Cohen Secundus. It is more than fifty years now 
since I saw him, but if he be still alive and should read 
these lines, I should like him to know how grateful I still feel. 
At the time I felt I had been initiated into the innermost 
mysteries, as of the Kabbala itself. But I am sorry to say 
my Hebrew education stopped there, and when I was at 


1 Harvard Theological Review (for July, 1921), vol. xiv., pp. 197-254 
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Harrow the only use I made of my alphabetical lore was to 
amploy it as a secret script for school notes in English. 

Later on I learned Biblical Hebrew properly—I was the 
frst pupil of my very dear friend and present colleague, 
Professor Kennett—but I learned no Rabbinic, and though 
{met Dr Schiller-Szinessy several times and enjoyed his 
xtraordinary flow of learned talk, my interests did not 
include Jewish religion. I cannot remember when I first 
heard of Johanan ben Zakkai, but I know that I was a 
Professor of Divinity before I had come to realise to myself 
his historical importance. This simple confession will show 
how little fairly-well equipped Christians know, as a rule, 
about the religion of Jews. 

A new era, from the scientific point of view, may be said 
tohave begun in 1892. In that year appeared two works, 
mein Germany and one in England, which put in a new light 
the nature of early Christianity on the one hand, and the 
Rabbinical religion on the other. The German work was 
the first edition of Johannes Weiss’s Die Predigt Jesu vom 
Reiche Gottes, a little pamphlet of sixty-seven pages : this was 
the first clear recognition by a modern critical theologian 
that the Gospel phrases about the near approaching catastro- 
phic coming of the Kingdom of God cannot be explained 
away, but were an integral part of the message of Jesus. The 
importance of Weiss’s pamphlet was emphasised a little later 
by Albert Schweitzer in his well-known book, the English 
title of which is The Quest of the Historical Jesus: this 
appeared in 1906, and so it may be said that during the 
greater part of this present century the intensely Apocalyptic 
character of the earliest Christianity, the impulse of a Hope 
that after all was not fulfilled, at least in the way so confi- 
dently anticipated, has been set before the consciousness of 
all thoughtful Christians. 

The other book, published in 1892, to which I refer, is 
Mr Montefiore’s Hibbert Lectures on the Religion of the Jews. 
These Lectures, so far as concerned the Old Testament 
period, were marked by a full knowledge and acceptance of 
the best modern criticism, but what was new in them, at 
least to Christian scholars, was the spirited Apologia for the 
Rabbinical religion, the religion of the Talmud. Not only 
did Mr Montefiore protest, and protest very effectively, 
against the caricature of Talmudic religion made by most 
modern non-Jewish scholars. He went further, and claimed 
that in certain respects Talmudic religion was a more 
spiritual and disinterested idea of religion than what is 
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found in the Old Testament. We are not yet consider; 
modern times and conditions. The differences between the 
modern liberal Jew and his orthodox brother are not hey 
in question : what Montefiore had in mind was the religion 
of Johanan ben Zakkai and of Akiba and of Rab. 

What is the connection between these two things, the 
Apocalyptic, “ eschatological,’ view of the Gospel and thy 
spiritual view of Talmudic Judaism ?_ Why do I bring then 
together here ?_ I am perhaps looking at things from a rathe 
peculiar angle, but I hope I may be able to explain what] 
mean, and why I see a parallel between contemporary Jewis) 
and Christian efforts, whether called “Liberal” 
** Modernist ”’ or not, to express the religion of our fathers 
terms that suit the changed world in which we all find oy. 
selves. 

Let us take the Christian side first. The Christians, as] 
read the New Testament, started with an intense belief in 
the nearness of a great Event for all the world, Jew and 
Gentile, a final judgment which would set all wrongs right, 
This final Judgment, in the form expected, or indeed in any 
recognisable form, did not arrive, yet somehow Christianity 
did not wither but survived, and it attained a relatively 
stable constitution, a view of the Universe which came to 
classical expression in such theological works as the Summ 
of Thomas Aquinas and such word-pictures as Dante’s great 
poem. Since then conditions have changed, and, so far as 
the old theory of Christianity is concerned, changed for the 
worse. The shape of the world has changed, our ideas about 
its physical origin, and about the origin and early history of 
man, have changed. We know a great deal more, and the new 
knowledge does not fit easily—to say the least—into the frame- 
work of the old religion. Moreover, this new state of things, 
these new conditions, have now become evident not only to 
philosophers and theologians, but also to an increasing 
number of ordinary men and women. We hear on all sidesof 
‘‘ the decay of organised religion,” and similar phrases : the 
latest episcopal pronouncement, the recently-published 
charge of the Bishop of Southwark, has been courageow 
enough to declare that the main cause is intellectual, intel 
lectual dissatisfaction with the old formulation of Christianity. 
Yet Christians do not altogether despair; and there are some, 
mostly called by some name which means ‘‘ Modernists,” who 
still believe that a way will be found along which the proved 
treasures of the Old Faith may be carried without essential 
damage into the new world of to-day and to-morrow. 
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“Not her @ + the beginning than at the end. Rabbinical Judaism, 
'e religion ghich started with Johanan b. Zakkai and the destruction 
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"ngs, the # sion comparable to Catholicism, and it has lasted to the 
| and the resent day. We may, in general terms, compare Maimonides 
ring them (1185-1204) with his almost contemporary Thomas Aquinas 
n a rather (1227-1274) as the philosophers of their respective religions ; 
ms What | about the same time, too, the actual liturgical services of 
ry Jewish the two religions became more or less fixed in their classical 
athe fms. And now the hitherto stable constitutions of the 


two religions are menaced in something the same way by 
the alien atmosphere of their present environment. 
At the beginning, however, the similarity of condition 
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hed 481 § between Christianity and Rabbinical Judaism is not quite so 
— I & obvious, but to a certain extent I believe it exists. If you 

ew and & ask me what I think of the religion of Jews, I should begin 
iF right, # by replying that it is not the Old-Jewish religion itself, but 
«J aty & one of its two daughters, the other being Christianity. If 
Pr you go on to ask me what became of the Old-Jewish religion, 
i Ishould reply that it died in 70 c.£. of a violent death. 





Strictly speaking, a more accurate reply would be that it 







Summa almost was killed in 70, but that it was finally battered to 
er death in 135, in the times of Hadrian and Bar Cochba, in 
fon te the horrors of the second Jewish War, when Akiba was 






martyred. But the first reply is true enough in essentials. 
The Old-Jewish religion, the religion which animated the 
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Pi.  § Maccabean rebellion and perished in the war with Rome, 
ri seems to me sufficiently different from the Rabbinical 
+ thing, religion to be thus described. And if my Jewish readers now 





are wishing to protest against my presentation, may I remind 
them that even before the destruction of Jerusalem the 
Christians had begun to make a more radical claim and to 
describe themselves as the true Israel, the true and only heir 
to the promises? This, indeed, is the official Christian 
traditional claim to the present day. 

It seems to me more just to describe both Christianity 
and the Rabbinical religion alike as daughters of the Old- 
Jewish religion, the religion of the Old Testament, the religion 
of the Maccabees and their followers. For the moment at 
least, we will leave out questions of legitimacy on either side. 
But just as I am sure my Jewish readers would protest 
against the Christian claim to be the true Israel, so also I do 
feel that the Rabbinical religion, the religion of Johanan b. 
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Zakkai and his followers, is not exactly a continuation of 
the Old-Judaism, but rather is a new development. The Old. 
Judaism was embodied in a State : it was not merely racial 
but national. It had a national centre, and at that national 
centre stood the Temple, where alone the sacrifices wer 
offered and the national feasts fully celebrated, wher 
“* they made intercession for the sins of Israel.”” The Temp 
services were conducted by an hereditary priesthood, the 
members of which alone could offer the sacrifices which, 
according to ancient ideas, were of the essentials of worship, 
Then came the war with Rome; all these things came toan § 
end. “ We have gone forth from our land, and Sion has been 
taken from us, and we have nothing now save the Almighty 
and His Law”: so laments the writer of the Apocalypse 
of Baruch (Ixxxv. 8), writing in the bitterness of his heart, 
before it was found out by experience that Talmudic Judaism 
had power to endure in an alien world. 

I have published elsewhere a fanciful picture of the kind 
of difference I see between the Judaism of before and after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, but it may not be out of place 
to quote it here.1 Suppose the Church of England disestab- 
lished by a hostile State, with all the cathedrals and churches 
and funds confiscated. Suppose, further, all the bishops 
killed or imprisoned till they died, with many of the other 
clergy, so that the apostolic succession was quite cut off and 
no valid absolution or Holy Communion could be given any 
more. Suppose, nevertheless, that after seventy years of 
catastrophe congregations of High Anglicans were still to be 
found, determined to be faithful, so far as in them lay, to 
the High Anglican ideal, and indeed persisting indefinitely 
—that is what. mutatis mutandis, actually befell the Jews 
between 70 and 135. But I went on to say that, if such 
things occurred to the Church of England, it is pretty certain 
that not all the priestless Anglicans would survive as Angli- 
cans. Besides those killed or exiled by persecution, many 
would have gone over to Rome, or have lapsed from religion 
alogether. 


‘* The faithful remnant would consist almost entirely 
of the sort of person for whom the restricted Angl: 
canism now possible for them had attractions: they 
would enjoy such rites and observances as were stil 
open for them to practise.” 


1 See Speculum Religionis, p. 11. 
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Just as such a restricted Anglicanism would be a new 
religion, different from the old religion of the Church of 
fngland (though its direct and legitimate descendant), so 
also Rabbinical Judaism is a new religion, and different 
fom the Judaism of which we read in Josephus and the 
Gospels. The proportions were different, the emphasis was 
diferent. Moreover, the new was on the whole better than 
the old. In the words of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
Jews experienced “‘ a removing of those things that may be 
shaken, as being made things, that the things which cannot 
be shaken might remain.” And, let me add, we Christians 


| must acknowledge that Johanan b. Zakkai and the many 


generations of his disciples received also an unshakable 
kinglam—the yoke of malkuth Shamaim—whereby they 
could ‘‘ serve God acceptably with reverence and awe.” } 

But the point I want specially to make is that the two 
rligions, Christianity and Rabbinical Judaism, had before 
them a problem of something of the same kind. They had 
toadapt the expression of their beliefs and aspirations to the 
conditions of a world in which at least one central feature of 
their several beliefs and aspirations remained unfulfilled. 
“The Romans will come and take away our place and 
nation”: who can doubt that these words, put into the 
mouth of the Jewish leaders by the Gospel of John, were an 
appropriate expression for a complete collapse of Judaism 
as conceived before 70 by all but a very small minority of 
Jews? ‘* Your expected Christ will not come, no, not for a 
thousand years and more, if then”: if one had said this to 
any early Christian, even to St Paul, would it not have been 
regarded as a denial of the Christian faith and as a prognosti- 
cation of its speedy extinction? Yet Christianity, as a 
matter of fact, has survived, and so has Judaism. They 
both adapted themselves to their environment and survived. 
It seems to me, I confess, in both cases strange, a matter for 
wonder and consideration and hope. 

In the near future, now and in the coming century, we 
appear to be entering on another period of trial, of much the 
same general kind. How much of our inherited beliefs and 
customs and social rules, which as Christians or Jews we have 
inherited, can we maintain in this scientific, materialistic, 
archeological world ? Who knows? This is not the place 
for ‘‘ propaganda.” But it is not out of place here to plead 
for some measure of what I would call sympathetic tolerance. 

Tolerance is not always a “‘ good ”’ word, for in at least 


1 See Hebrews xii. 27, 28. 
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two cases out of three it is a synonym for indifference, Thy 
kind of tolerance I am thinking of is born of appreciation anq 
sympathy, and is even compatible with proselytism. More. 
over, there is not only a question of tolerance between Jeys 
and Christians; sympathetic tolerance is needed between 
conservatives and progressists within both religions, By 
this state of mind cannot be reached without comprehension, 
without a comprehension of what the old orthodoxies were, 
how august, how venerable, how helpful, how attractive to 
those who saw them from within ; and, on the other hand 
how changed conditions are in modern times, how impera: 
tive seems the necessity of adaptation, of modification, even 
of the abandonment of this or that. And besides all this, 
both the conservative and the modernist need so sorely to 
have “‘a right judgment in all things,” so as to discem 
wisely whether such-and-such a feature of the old religion is 
really essential, or is a feature which only represents some. 
thing essential, such as were the Temple services in the one 
religion, or the belief in the near coming of Christ in the 
other. 

In the matter of sympathy between Jews and Christians, 
there can be, I think, no doubt that what Christians need in 
the first place is greater knowledge of the actual aims and 
ideals of religious Jews, both “ liberal” and “‘ orthodox,” 
We Christians, as I have explained, are still very ignorant in 
this respect, notwithstanding the Jewish Encyclopedia and 
Singer’s Jewish Prayer Book. I am not thinking only of 
dogma or philosophy: I am thinking chiefly of aspiration 
and of the actual forms in which this aspiration is embodied 
in the worship of God. 

And just as I would suggest this study to my fellow 
Christians, I would venture to ask for a similar sympathy 
from Jews, especially in what concerns the Divine Unity. 
“It is forbidden,” says the now unpopular “* Athanasian” 
creed, ‘‘ to say There be three Gods.”’ This is, and always has 
been, the Christian doctrine. What I ask is that you should 
not regard the Christian orthodox doctrine of the Trinity 
as a relapse into Polytheism. Possibly the doctrine is not 
perfectly expressed, possibly—nay certainly—it has often 
been misunderstood by imperfectly instructed Christians, 
but its intention is not polytheistic. It rather corresponds 
to those amazing speculations of our modern scientific 
guides who tell us to regard simple atoms as containing 
within themselves complexities comparable to the solat 
system. I am not going here inappropriately to expound 
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ny possibly heretical view of a complicated controversial 
doctrine, more than to assert that the Christian formula is an 
attempt to co-ordinate the special Divine element in man 
and the special Divine element which Christians believe to 
have been in Jesus, with the mysterious Divine Reality 
which both Jews and Christians believe to govern all things. 
As I say, our Christian co-ordination may be incoherent, 
specially to outsiders, but its intention is, in the literal 
gnse of the word, Unitarian; it attempts to gather together 
the various sides of Christian religious experience within 
the dogma, common to Jews and Christians, of the Unity of 
God. 

My excuse for bringing in these strictly theological con- 
siderations is that there does seem to be a misconception 
about the matter, which goes back to the days when it was 
supposed that language was an adequate expression of ideas, 
and that true orthodoxy consisted in the accurate repetition 
of formulas rather than in an appreciation of the ideas which 
the formula attempts to express. 


I should like to conclude on this note, but I feel impelled 
togo on and touch upon another aspect of what Christians 
think of Jews, which is not, strictly speaking, religious at all. 
But when a large number of Jews and Christians, all of them 
men and women of good will, are considering these questions 
together, it seems wrong not to touch upon it. 

Various districts of London, of Manchester, and perhaps 
of other large English towns, are being colonised by Jews, 
and it seems to the Christians who remain in these districts 
that they are being colonised by aliens. I do not mean that 
the newcomers are immigrants from Poland or Rumania, 
or that they cannot talk English. But, perhaps not un- 
naturally, they stick together, they have entertainments 
together, they have few dealings with the Gentiles their 
neighbours. As I say, this is not a directly religious question. 
It is the same, very nearly, in districts where there is a 
large immigration of Roman Catholics, or even where they 
are many “Christian Scientists.” It was the same, accord- 
ing to all indications, in districts where in the earliest 
centuries the Christians were multiplied. And why? 
Because they stuck together. It is natural in minorities, 
even praiseworthy. We hear of the earliest Christians that 
they were all with one accord in Solomon’s Porch, but that 
of the rest no man durst join himself unto them.! The 


1 Acts v. 12, 18. 
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Christian historian adds that the people “‘ magnified ” them. 
I wonder! I doubt if their popularity lasted long, 

Nothing is further from my intention than to offer advice 
The mere fact that a successful combined meeting of Jews 
and Christians can take place shows a desire to break down 
isolation, though it may be held, I suppose, that the self. 
centredness of which I have been speaking may, from the 
point of view of the Jewish community, be on the whole g 
good thing for them. But it does tend to produce unpopu- 
larity and resentment among outsiders : this feeling does, ty 
some extent, exist, and I felt it my duty to call attention 
to it. 

Blood relationship and common aims—these are the two 
chief things which hold men together. I do not mean that 
these things always make for peace: far from it, as in the 
obvious case of Irish terriers. But they are real bonds 
which link men to one another, which make men take an 
interest in one another. If Jews and Christians are to live 
together in mutual respect and friendship they must have 
common aims. And in what concerns Religion I feel sure 
that a greater mutual knowledge of each other’s religious 
ideals and aspirations, in addition to the common possession 
of the Old Testament, would show that both have more in 
common than is often supposed, even in cases where the 
traditional religious expression of ideals and _ aspirations 
seems far apart. 


F. C. BURKITT. 
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DARWINISM. 


A REPLY TO THE BISHOP OF EXETER. 
Mayor LEONARD DARWIN. 


Tat Bishop of Exeter, in a thoughtful, temperate, and 
interesting article on Darwinism in the July issue of the 
HissERT JOURNAL, says that “‘ no doubt Darwinian readers 
will have their explanations ” of the difficulties raised by 
him “ which allow them to be exact Darwinians, and at the 
same time democrats and believers in the preservation of the 
poor and feeble of all races ” ; and he hopes that “ they will 
give these explanations ” (p. 674). To reply as effectively as 
possible would demand a full training in both philosophy and 
biology, neither of which qualifications do I possess. I fear I 
can only claim to speak as a Darwinian on the principle of 
heredity. 

The Darwinian believes that natural selection has been 
the main factor in evolution ; and whether this be true or 
not need not here be discussed. This is so because the 
ctiticisms here to be considered may be described as being 
based on a provisional acceptance of this theory, and conse- 
quently none of them need to be answered if evolution has 
really been brought about in some other way. I am in full 
agreement with the Bishop in holding that very real dangers 
lie ahead of us and that these dangers may be greatly intensi- 
fied by the acceptance of false theories concerning natural 
processes. And here I feel I must with due courtesy suggest 
that these dangers will only be intensified by painting 
Darwinism in colours so startling as to run the chance of 
giving rise to erroneous impressions. In the article with 
which T am attempting to deal, such expressions as “ ruthless 
destruction ” are constantly used, when the words “ elimina- 
tion from the race” would certainly give a more accurate 
idea of the opinions held by Darwinians. According to our 
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beliefs, the struggle for existence involves the elimination 
rather than “ the destruction of those types which are lesg 
fitted to survive ” (p. 666). The organisms which will suryiye 
in the evolutionary sense are those which produce the largest 
families, only those offspring being counted which succeed in 
reproducing their kind. Indeed, any animal type which di 
not normally have more than two offspring would be a; 
effectively eliminated from the race as if its individual 
members were all being ruthlessly destroyed before mating, 
though no doubt the process would be slower. In fact, in 
evolutionary studies the size of the family is a consideration 
of even more importance than the death of the individual, 
We should note, moreover, that the death of an animal after 
it has reproduced its kind is a no less painful event than it 
would have been if it had occurred before parenthood ; and 
as the mere selection for reproduction between different 
individuals does not increase the number of deaths, it cannot 
therefore be described as being the agency which has caused 
all that vast amount of suffering in the past which has 
accompanied the struggle for existence. This suffering must 
rather be attributed to the production of unnecessarily large 
families. It is true that we believe that the normal size of 
the family is in the long run regulated by natural selection, 
and that consequently to natural selection may after all be 
attributed all these useless deaths. Those who hold that the 
results of the evolutionary process have been evil in this 
respect ought at all events to be willing to advocate a drastic 
limitation of the sizes of families amongst human beings. 

To put the matter in another light, those who refuse to 
believe that all we see around us is the result of blind chance 
must hold that the suffering which has been endured by 
countless millions of animals, for many millions of years 
before the appearance of man on earth, constitutes one of the 
greatest mysteries of the universe. And this mystery would 
not be lessened by the adoption of any theory of evolution 
other than that here under consideration. Indeed our difl- 
culties in this respect would be increased if we had to believe 
in the separate creation, one after another, of all those 
innumerable species which have appeared on earth in the 
past, each one destined to extinction. 

The main point which I wish here to urge is, however, 
that though we certainly believe that natural selection has 
been the main factor in moulding organisms into their 
existing forms, yet we do not hold that this belief can form 
the basis of any argument as to what man ought to be or to do. 
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ftwe wish to use the word “progress” in connection with 
wolution, we should first of all inquire what is the exact 

neaning which we intend to attach to that term. The change 

ghich natural selection tends to produce in the descendants 

of existing organisms is merely an increased power of sur- 

rival, or rather of multiplication, when in competition with 

all the other organisms to be found in their neighbourhood, 

this being a process known as adaptation. If we were to 

aecept adaptation as being the right criterion of progress, 

man might perhaps claim to stand first in the organic world, 

on the ground that he has become sufficiently well adapted 

wall parts of the surface of the earth to be able to survive 

therein in competition with other organisms. Innumer- 

able organisms can, however, exist below the surface of the 

earth and in the sea, that is where man cannot continue to 

exist. The universal supremacy of man may be denied on 

this account, and indeed also because it may well be said that 

all organisms which have existed for long in any given 

environment are equally “ fit” in that environment. A high 
degree of adaptation is no doubt a condition necessary for 
existence ; but this is true as regards both what we call the 
highest and the lowest kinds of organisms. The word 
“progress ” may be defined in many different ways; and 
all that I can here do is to ask each reader to frame his own 
definition and then to consider whether it is not something 
very different from mere adaptation. All will admit, I 
believe, on consideration that natural selection does not 
necessarily make for progress in their sense of the word ; 
whilst science indicates that the changes thus produced have 
often been what we should describe as retrograde in character. 
Darwinism does not point the road to moral progress, though 
it indicates certain conditions necessary for that progress. 
Science puts tools in our hands, but does not tell us for what 
purpose they ought to be used. 

A subtle argument which has sometimes been brought 
forward in favour of the view that a belief in evolution must 
be accompanied by moral dangers runs as follows: Dar- 
winians hold that as the whole of every organism is the 
product of evolution, the brain of man must have been pro- 
duced in the same way as the rest of his body. Conscience, 
being a mental process, they regard as being a development 
of the herd instinct, which makes the animal instinctively 
ready to sacrifice himself for the sake of his own kind. 
According to this view, human consciences ought, so the argu- 
ment runs, to be evolved in the future so as to make men 
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realise more and more certainly that they ought to sacrifig 
themselves only in favour of their blood relations and ty 
show consideration to those not related to them only whe, 
it would react favourably on themselves. But in this lag 
stage the argument has become defective through the use of 
the word “ ought ”’ with two different meanings, neither of 
them relevant to the discussion ; that is, as indicating in the 
first instance merely a logical deduction, and, in the second 
instance, a sensation resulting from an inborn instinct. Pup 
unselfishness cannot, it is true, have been evolved by natural 
selection, except as an inexplicable by-product. Indeed, jf 
we accept adaptation as being a true indication of moral 
purpose in the universe, the logical deduction seems to ry 
further than this and to point to the conclusion that all must 
always be going on well in the world around us, and that all 
we have to do is to sit still whilst an improved future wil 
inevitably unfold itself. We certainly see around us many 
mysteries that we cannot solve, and the best answer that we 
can give to all contentions of this kind is that no person 
whom we respect does really ever accept them for a moment, 
Natural selection gives us no guide as to the right direction 
for our moral aspirations or as to any ultimate purpose which 
may lie hidden behind the evolutionary process which no 
doubt has taken place. 

Science may, on the other hand, prevent the adoption of 
erroneous ideals, that is of aims which are inconsistent with 
established facts. We were told that “ the equality of men 
is a Christian ideal, but one which should prove subversive 
to all evolutionary development” (p. 670), though no 
explanation of what is meant by equality was indicated. If 
it is a question concerning the spiritual world, it has nothing 
to do with earthly evolution. By equality cannot be meant 
similarity here and now; for we know that neither the 
physical nor the mental qualities of all men can be forced 
into the same mould. Equality between future generations 
and the men of to-day cannot even be desired, because it 
would put an end to all progress. Equality of opportunity 
should certainly be our aim, provided that it does not involve 
too great a waste of effort. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that improved methods in regard to training and 
education tend to increase the range of differences in human 
efficiency, because the naturally highest types always do take 
most advantage of the opportunities offered to them. It 
would be greater inequality of opportunity which would 
make for greater similarity in the adult human output. And 
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from the inferior and more fertile strata into those which are 
both superior and less fertile, a process which may now be 
entailing disastrous consequences on our civilisation. More. 
over, it is possible that if each rank of society were to be kept 
separate and only endowed with those inborn qualities most 
conducive to the performance of an allotted task, the nation 
might thus become more formidable both in peace and in war, 
This latter contention may, however, be denied because 
success in the future is likely to become more and more 
dependent on the possession of good general intelligence by 
all, thus making all more ready to meet the unexpected when 
it arises ; whilst in so far as caste lessened competition, it 
would increase the difficulty of distinguishing between the 
inferior and the superior, and, therefore, of taking any steps 
tending to promote racial progress. On balance, and giving 
full weight to the great immediate disadvantages of a caste 
system, it should stand condemned by the student of evolu: 
tion as by all others, even if its introduction were a practical 
proposition which, with us, it certainly is not. 

Questions connected with birth control and sterilisation 
will probably give rise to controversy for some time to come; 
but concerning them I will only here say that they are 
primarily concerned with births and not with deaths. Ofall 
the problems which will have to be faced in the future, in my 
opinion, the most difficult will be those concerning the treat- 
ment of the inferior races of mankind. The population ofall 
countries will come to be more and more regulated in regard 
to numbers by the standard of civilisation which their 
inhabitants are determined to maintain; and we ought to 
decide, in the first place, whether it would be preferable that 
there should be a larger number of persons at a lower level 
of civilisation or a smaller number at a higher stage of culture. 
There have always been at work certain factors tending to 
keep down the numbers of the people, most of them attended 
by a considerable amount of suffering, but really preventing 
the still greater suffering which would result from over- 
population. If we decide, as we ought to, for the higher 
culture and the smaller numbers, some pressure will always 
have to be maintained, and, if so, would it not be preferably 
applied to the naturally inferior types and races, so as 
gradually to reduce their relative numbers in the least painful 
manner possible ? As education spreads, and as the means 
of communication are improved, these inferior races will 
come to realise their inferiority more and more clearly, and4 
reduction in their relative numbers would, therefore, more 
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and more certainly tend to increase the sum total of the 
happiness of the world. In view of all this, we feel that we 
must hold that ‘‘ it is cruel kindness to preserve the unfit 

races or the unfit classes ’’ (p. 675) for all time in their present 

roportions. Most certainly we do not advocate the 

putting to death of a single human being, but merely a per- 

mission being given, as it were, to the superior races to expand 

yery slowly so as to gradually occupy in the generations 

of the future the space now taken up by their inferiors. 

Bugenists have no doubt that this is, broadly speaking, the 

direction in which we should strive to advance ; though as 

to myself, I am not yet prepared to state in detail the exact 

means by which this result could best be accomplished. The 

great difficulties to be overcome, however, must not be held 

to be an excuse for not continually endeavouring to mark out 

the road along which we ought to advance. 

It may, however, yet be argued that the growing belief 
in the efficacy of natural selection as a factor in evolution 
actually has as a fact had a damaging effect on our moral 
ideals. For instance, it has been asserted that Darwinism in 
Germany has led to such beliefs as might “* justify a con- 
queror like Genghis in enslaving nations so that his race might 
become rich and numerous at the expense of other races ” 
(p. 674). The Bishop of Exeter does not himself mention 
Germany, and he would probably agree with me in preferring 
to leave to the Germans the statement of their own case. As 
to our own country, would it not be fair first of all to con- 
sider what were the deductions concerning our duties towards 
other human beings which were drawn from his own theories 
by the author of the Origin of Species ? Certainly he did not 
believe that what he put forward represented “‘ the whole 
truth,” for no one was more ready than he was to confess 
ignorance. The following extract from the last chapter of 
the Descent of Man will, I believe, give the truest idea of 
what he actually did wish to inculcate. 

































“Man, like every other animal, has no doubt 
advanced to his present high condition through a 
struggle for existence consequent on his rapid multi- 
plication ; and if he is to advance still higher, it is to be 
feared that he must remain subject to a severe struggle. 
Otherwise he would sink into indolence, and the more 
gifted men would not be more successful in the battle of 
life than the less gifted. Hence our natural rate of 
increase, though leading to many and obvious evils, 
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must not be greatly diminished by any means. They § of thes 
should be open competition for all men; and the mog, § ing his 
able should not be prevented by laws and customs from § that in 
succeeding best and rearing the largest number of off. § fifty y 
spring.” appror 

C 

Modern Eugenists certainly hold that any reduction in the an 
fertility of the race would tend to diminish the rate at which § in the 





racial progress might be made; but what we have learnt jy 
the intervening half century has made us believe that much 
could be done to promote progress by adjusting the relative 
sizes of the families of the more and the less fit, and thus 
artificially to lessen the necessity for the competitive struggle 
ver the author of the Descent of Man feared must be main- 
tained. 

As to the ethical problems raised by the teaching of 
evolution, the following extract from the same paragraph is 
to the point. 













‘“‘For the moral qualities are advanced, either 
directly or indirectly, much more through the effects 
of habit, the reasoning powers, instruction, religion, ete, 
than through natural selection; though to this latter 
agency may be safely attributed the social instincts, 
which afford the basis for the development of the moral 
sense.” 













Whether this passage is strictly logical will not here be con- 
sidered ; for it is only quoted in order to show that the great 
exponent of the theory of natural selection did not hold that 
it was ‘“‘ by evolutionary methods alone that we ”’ should hope 
to improve human qualities and bring about the appearance 
of great men in the future. The trend of modern eugenic 
thought has indeed been to deprecate all such comparisons 
as that contained in the statement that ‘‘ education is not of 
such vital importance as the size of families” (p. 671); 
because attention to both environment and heredity is now 
seen to be absolutely essential in order best to secure human 
progress, and also perhaps because of the impossibility of 
defining exactly what is meant by the relative importance 0 
these two agencies. 

The Origin of Species appeared in 1859 ; this was followed 
six years later by the first publication concerning Eugenics 
by Sir Francis Galton, he being the great pioneer in this 
subject ; and again six years later appeared the Descent of 
Man, from which extracts have just been given. The authors 
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ofthese works were cousins, each of them freely acknowledg- 
ing his scientific indebtedness to the other, and I am certain 
that in all their writings, which continued to appear for over 
fifty years, no single word will be found which conveys any 
approval of the destruction of human beings of any kind. 
Indeed, all Eugenists agree that humanitarian ideals must be 
maintained unsullied if eugenics is to progress ; for if charity, 
in the best sense of the word, is not felt towards our neigh- 
hours, it will be useless to try to make it felt towards those 
who are to come after us, this being a necessity if their lot is 
to be improved by the exercise of forethought to-day. The 
following sentence taken from Essays in Eugenics, which were 
written by Galton when he was over eighty years of age, well 
illustrate the views which he and his followers wish to see 
widely accepted. 


“Eugenie belief extends the function of philan- 
thropy to future generations, it renders its action more 
pervading than hitherto, by dealing with families and 
societies in their entirety, and it enforces the importance 
of the marriage covenant by directing serious attention 
to the probable quality of the future offspring. It 
sternly forbids all forms of sentimental charity that are 
harmful to the race, while it eagerly seeks opportunity 
for acts of personal kindness, as some equivalent to the 
loss of what it forbids. It brings the tie of kinship into 
prominence and strongly encourages love and interest 
in family and race. In brief, eugenics is a virile creed, 
full of hopefulness, and appealing to many of the noblest 
feelings of our nature.” 


It is to such ideas as these that Darwinism has led and will 


continue to lead. 
LEONARD DARWIN. 


Forest Row, Sussex. 





THE REALITY OF BEAUTY. 
TuE BARON VON OPPELL. 


“‘T am uneasy to think I approve of one object, and disapprove of 
another; call one thing beautiful, and another deformed; decide cop. 
cerning truth and falsehood, reason and folly, without knowing upon 
what principles I proceed.””»—Hume, Treatise of Human Nature. 


WE are, I think, by our nature all inclined to believe that 
whatever beauty we are able to “see” really exists; that 
it is a “ real ” quality of the objects in which we perceive it— 
present like other qualities in some things and absent in 
others. Moreover, to some people beauty may give greater 
pleasure and awaken in them a stronger feeling of its reality 


than any other apprehension. But whatever the strength 
with which we may feel it, I think we all have a native con- 
viction that the beauty we see is there before us. 

Whether this primitive belief can be justified by reason- 
ing depends on what we consider, in general, beauty and 
reality to be. A little philosophy will lead to a contrast with 
our natural conviction by proving that beauty cannot bea 
quality of anything, and by concluding therefrom that it 
does not objectively exist. Further reflection may in this— 
as it does in other problems—lead to conclusions which are, 
in the end, in harmony with consciousness ; it may show us 
that we may be right in believing that beauty is real, even 
though its reality have another—possibly a deeper—founds 
tion, than that of being a quality of the objects in which we 
perceive it. 

But what is reality ? If we try to make clear to ourselves 
exactly what we mean when we call a thing real, I think it 
will be found, however variously we may express it, that, 
what is at the back of our mind is an idea of something that 
exists independently of our seeing it—that would remain 
“* what it is” unaffected by our presence or absence or that 
of any other observer. Hence, we certainly would not con- 
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der real anything, in the world around us, which we recog- 
ised as originating from our own imagination or from any 
yeidental circumstance affecting the veracity we claim, in 

neral, for our powers of perception. So, if walking in the 
dusk in a lonely country I take a clipped willow tree for a 
dangerous ruffian, I will admit, as I come closer, that the 
nfian never was “real”; and if I look at a snowy land- 
sape through a red pane of glass, I will not, because the 
sow appears red, consider red to be the “ real” colour of 
the snow. 

If we pursue our thoughts on reality a little further, we 
may find, with the aid of some scientific knowledge, that 
even the white colour of the snow and some qualities of the 
“real” willow tree are but the work of our senses, and 
therefore not independently real, as existing only for an 
observer possessed of such senses and not without him; 
while yet further consideration may possibly lead us to 
abstract from ever more qualities, as contributed by our 
own modes of perception, till at last we may find that we 
can form no conception at all of what independent or 
absolute reality might be. We may then, if we wish to 
explain to ourselves how we distinguish what is real from 
what is not real in our surroundings, have to find another 
definition of reality than that independent existence which 
we are instinctively inclined to assume. 

But, apart from such reflections and whatever qualities 
we may judge as belonging to the things in which we see 
them, it would be difficult, on the slightest consideration, 
torank beauty amongst them. For, if we call an object 
beautiful (object denoting equally ideas or actions or any- 
thing to which the epithet beautiful can be applied), we are 
referring it to some notion in our own mind of what con- 
stitutes beauty—to a standard of our own which is not to 
be found in the object; it is only ‘‘ measured’ by this 
standard that the object becomes for us beautiful. It must 
therefore be admitted that beauty is only for a percipient 
and that independently of a percipient there can be no 
beauty. Possibly we may find that more is contributed by 
the percipient to make objects beautiful than is generally 
supposed. At any rate, most people will admit to having 
been disappointed sometimes that others failed to see 
beauty where they did. It might be, then, that it is our own 
magination—of a different kind perhaps from that which 
sees robbers in the dark—but still our imagination only, 
that gives the colour of beauty to objects as the red glass 
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colours the snow—only that unfortunately there are no 
glasses available to enable those to see beauty who have not 
that imagination. Yet this would appear like asserting that 
beauty is mere individual fancy, and this no one, obeying 


his natural instinct, would, I think, be inclined to admit.’ 


even if we have to agree that it is invisible to many, we yjl 
rather look upon such people as in a way deficient—wantin 
in some sense, like colour-blind persons—and we will remain 
convinced that the beauty we see is there before us, 

The German scientist G. Th. Fechner, who about the 
middle of last century made elaborate inquiries into the 
nature of beauty, possessed—in curious contrast to the 
character of these inquiries—a gift which would seem to be 
often strangely wanting in those who have philosophised op 
the problem of Atsthetic—he was apparently capable of 
feeling what beauty is. Fechner tells us} how, after a lon 
illness, during which he temporarily lost his eyesight, he 
goes out one June morning into the public gardens near his 
native town of Leipzic, and, seated on a bench (where his 
statue stands at present), he looks out, through an opening 
between trees around him, on a wide meadow still glistening 
with early dew ; out of the grey-green grass, wildflowers of 
many colours raise their pretty heads and butterflies flutter 
over and between them; birds sing gaily from the trees 
above him their little triumphant song of love; and the 
spirit of a summer morning, with its lights and shadows, 
colours and sounds, enters into his soul. But suddenly he 
recollects that he is a man of science. Strange illusion, he 
cries, in reality everything before and around me is darkness 
and silence. The warmth and the light of the sun—the 
sparkling dewdrops—the colours of the flowers—the song 
of the birds, it is nothing but trickery of my senses—i 
certain centres in my brain, it is all a lie. 

How do I come, he asks, on so desolate a thought? It 
is not my thought, it is the considered opinion of the whole 
thinking world ; men of science and philosophers—idealists, 
materialists or whatever they be—however persistently they 
may quarrel about the nature or causes of this illusion, as to 
the fact of it they are at one: we can only ascribe objective 
reality to what is independent of our senses, to what we can 
measure or weigh. All this that appears to me as light, 
colour and sound, and thus as beauty, is nothing but dreary 
movements of atoms in space, endlessly continuing in dark 
ness and silence. And, looking again into the summe 

1G. T. Fechner: Die Tagesansicht gegeniiber der Nachtansicht, 1879. 
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norning, he revolts against this doctrine, which he prettily 
alls “ the night-view of the world ”—“ Die Nachtansicht der 
Welt.” Call it an illusion, he says, it is certain, that this 
illusion will never disappear. Can we say the same of the 
theories of science and philosophy ? And he maintains the 
reality of the sunlit, coloured and sounding world before 
him; of the ‘‘ day-view of life,” and “* God’s view,” whose 
geing and hearing shines and resounds through the world, 
ving to it light, colour and sound, of which even the faint 
reflections and echos which alone we can see and hear are 
for us the reality of joy and of beauty. 

Fechner has written more on the “ day-view”’ of the 
world, and he has adduced philosophical arguments in its 
defence, but I think the conviction that lies in his words 
better than his arguments. It is the poet in him that 
triumphs over the abstract thinker, when he affirms the 
divine reality of life itself against theories which are inclined 
to disregard it. . 

Here you have the contrast I have spoken of between 
doctrines that a little philosophy will lead to proclaim with 
great assurance and convictions that our very nature would 
seem to tell us are true. 

But deeper thought would seem to me to explain and, in 
the end perhaps, to remove this contrast. 

It would show—to begin with further considering reality 
—that the vibrations of atoms or ether, or whatever con- 
clusions science may arrive at, can no more claim to give us 
an independent existence than does the view of our senses ; 
since they merely substitute a world dependent on our way 
of knowing for one that is determined by the nature of our 
organs of sense. If the human mind did not, as it does, 
know things only by comparing them, we might have no 
need to measure or calculate vibrations or anything else in 
order to distinguish with “‘ objective certainty ” one thing 
from the other ; and if our senses registered singly so many 
billion vibrations of ether instead of synthesising them, say 
into red, we would ascribe as little independent reality to 
these as we now do to colours and sounds. And yet even 
then—or if, like Micromegas, inhabitant of one of the Sirian 
planets in Voltaire’s delightful romance, we possessed a 
thousand senses and a mind to deal with their presentations 
—we would still only know a world dependent on whatever 
might be our faculties of knowledge ; and existence in itself 
would remain as unknown and unknowable to us as it is at 
present. For all the reality we know is, and can only be, 
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relative, only an existence conditioned by our powers af 
perception. We may claim—and I think it is in our Nature 
that we must claim—such a thing as independent or absolyt, 
reality, and in contradistinction to it call the world befoy 
us appearing or phenomenal; or we may say with Ay 
Comte, “ Tout est relatif, voila le seul principe absoly”. 
even in the latter case we agree that what we know is only 
a conditioned or relative reality; even in the former ye 
must admit—unless we be visionaries—that this is the only 
reality in objects, which we can or ever will know. 

Thus, so far, all that philosophy does is to make us—g 
in other things—somewhat more diffident in asserting the 
independent reality—or the absolute truth—of anything 
can see or know; be it colours or vibrations, be it the 
number of square inches of a picture or its beauty. 

But the business of philosophy is not merely to show 1s 
the narrow limits of human knowledge, but also to find the 
principles we employ—generally unconsciously—in thos 
conditions where we can and do know. This world—if it 
exist in itself as we know it or not—is in any case undoubtedly 
real for us; and we must be able to distinguish within it 
facts from fancies, or we might find it sometimes even 
unpleasantly real. If philosophy concludes that our facts 
are no more independently real than our fancies, it should 
tell us how else we can distinguish one from the other. We 
have such a criterion for what are facts within our experience, 
we possess what we call a standard of empiric reality ; and 
it is expressed with admirable simplicity—one might almost 
say with a touch of humorous resignation—in the words of 
Aristotle : 

““’Ondar Soxei, robro evar dev.” 
“* What all men think, this we say is.” 


Our modern scientific standard of reality is implicitly con- 
tained in these few words. Mere general agreement would 
not indeed be sufficient to prove the reality of anything; it 
might be a general illusion; but what all men “ think” 
implies that this general opinion is, in each individual cas, 
as solidly founded as human experience and thought ca 
make it. It follows that we must know all that it is in ou 
power to know about a thing in order to be certain of its 
reality ; and that all this various knowledge of various 
individuals must be critically examined till it admits d 
agreement. Now the only way we can know things is by- 
be it consciously or unconsciously—comparing them. 
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inowledge of a thing could therefore theoretically only be 
alled complete when we had compared, and as a result 
ced it in definite relations with, all other objects in our 

rience. Thus the modern scientific criterion of certainty 
pecomes—to express it simply, if not completely—the fixed 
and necessary connection, by what we have recognised as 
walterable laws, between all objects past and present, 
within our collective experience. Only when it is possible 
to assign a definite place to any new phenomenon within 
this entire framework of knowledge, which is for us the 
Universe, are we certain of its reality ; and as, incidentally, 
our knowledge of the world around us is notoriously incom- 
plete and ever increasing with the progress of scientific 
inquiry, it has been well said that our standard of empiric 
reality never is, but is ever growing.? 

Now if it is the entirety of our experience that would con- 
stitute our standard of reality, it is evident that the infor- 
mation we get through our senses is as necessary a part of 
this reality as are the vibrations of ether or any other logical 
knowledge which we may at the time possess. Thus the 
colours and sounds, and any other qualities the senses 
present to us, make up not only our obvious and primitive 
reality, but are essential to its theoretic definition ; yet both 
oly in so far as this sensory information helps us to dis- 
tinguish and determine objects—not when, as in Fechner’s 
meaning, we are thinking of a particular effect which these 
colours and sounds may produce on ourselves which we call 
beauty. We may, if we choose, continue to consider this 
beauty a quality of certain objects, but if we only admit, as 
Ithink it must be admitted, that we can neither define this 
quality nor obtain a general agreement as to its presence or 
absence, we cannot claim for it a place in that system of 
strictly connected and, in the end, interdependent facts 
which is the reality of experience. 

And yet without beauty it would seem to me that this 
‘reality ’—this picture of a world the senses present to us 
and that is corrected and completed by the intellect—might 
be compared with a map; good enough to find our way 
about; even interesting to study for its own sake, and 
perhaps, as science does, to further elaborate—a map which 
registers colours and sounds, it is true, but not the pleasure 
they give us ; and that may be in a way as colourless, tone- 
less and dreary as Fechner’s night-view. Like such a map is 
all that we everyone at most times and some perhaps ever 
1 By the Danish philosopher, Harald Héffding. 
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know of the strange real world around us and to which yy 
belong. 

Yet now and again we may pause to look at this oy 
picture of a world—which, even should it be but a contoy 
of reality, can yet be full of wonders—neither to use it to 
find our way to our needs or desires, nor even further to 
explore the vast and still unknown regions it indicates, byt 
simply because it gives us pleasure—a curious pleasure that 
would seem to come from the mere fact of “‘ seeing ” and to 
be content with seeing; and whenever any “ outlook” 
gives us this pleasure we call it beautiful. 

It is evident, then, that at such times we perceive some- 
thing more in the objects before us than when we regard 
them merely to know or to use them; and this something 
more, whatever it be, is for ws undoubtedly real. 

And yet we cannot bring this undefinable something into 
any definite relation with our other experience ; it cannot 
be made to fit into our connected knowledge of empiric 
reality. Neither can—obviously on what has been said— 
this mysterious beauty be claimed as absolutely real, at any 
rate not in the sense of existing in itself without a percipient. 

There would then appear to be no other way but to find 
a wider interpretation of reality than either of the generally 
recognised definitions which have been considered, if we are 
to justify our claim that beauty is real. It would seem tome 
that there might be such a wider reality ; indeed, that forus 
the truest conception of reality should comprehend both our 
experience of this world as well as our notions of an absolute 
existence beyond human knowledge, and embrace above all 
also ourselves who experience or conceive these things. | 
think that such an idea of what might be for us, as human 
beings, complete reality would necessarily include beauty; 
indeed, that beauty might be regarded—perhaps fancifully, 
but not illogically—as its most perfect expression. 

But before thus attempting to justify, by what will 
possibly appear as somewhat abstruse reflections, our con- 
viction that beauty is objectively real, it will be essential first 
to consider more closely this conviction itself ; to examine, 
I mean, the nature of this purely subjective feeling of cer- 
tainty which can for some of us be so strong that the beauty 
we see in things would seem, at times, alone to give them 4 
more immediate and vivid reality than all our objective 
knowledge of them—logical and sensory—can do. I think 
that if we could satisfactorily account for this subjective 
conviction, this might give the key to the problem, if o 
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ff not there exist for this feeling any kind of objective 
foundation. 

The first great thinker to treat the esthetic problem from 
its subjective side alone was Kant, who, recognising the hope- 
ssness of the attempts I have spoken of to find a signi- 
fant general definition of beauty as a quality of objects, set 
out to investigate and unfold the state of mind of the per- 
tipient who apprehends beauty, as distinguished from his 
mental attitude in every other kind of knowledge. Kant’s 
theory would seem to me to permit, although it cannot be 
sid directly to express, the explanation I propose to offer 
for our intuitive certainty that beauty is real. As, further- 
more, this doctrine of Kant will be found, I think, to possess 
great charm of its own, it may here be briefly indicated : 

The human mind possesses, according to Kant, three 
distinct faculties of knowledge, which, not being traceable 
toa common root in the mind, can be considered separately. 
It is the “‘ Understanding ” which, with the help of the 
senses, gives us what I have called empiric reality, makes 
us acquainted with this world; which is therefore deter- 
mined by the nature of the Understanding (and senses) and 
is thus a conditioned or phenomenal world. We can only 
connect our various impressions of this world, 7.e. “* under- 
stand” or “‘ know it”’ by considering it as governed by 
ualterable laws—all particular revealing instances of the 
one fundamental law of cause and effect; which law con- 
strains us to assume a cause for everything we perceive, 
although we may not know what cause. The world we under- 
stand or know—in Kant’s language “* Nature ’—is thus 
under the iron law of cause and effect, that is of Necessity. 

The human mind is not satisfied with such a world. It 
claims, as we have seen before, something beyond it : some- 
thing that is in itself, independently of our knowing it ; that 
isnot the effect of any cause, but rather the ultimate cause 
of all effects. The faculty of ‘‘ Reason ” gives us this notion 
which shapes itself into the ‘‘ ideas ” of God, Freedom (from 
the law of necessity) and (thus also) Immortality. These 
ideas cannot, however, give us in the strict sense any know- 
ledge. They cannot, like the concepts of the ‘* Under- 
standing,” be demonstrated by pointing to things and 
events in “ Nature” which correspond to them. But they 
are ineradicable, and they find an outlet by prescribing to. 
man the law of duty, which is simply the law*a -being; 
possessing the ideas of God and Freedom, would dictate to, 
himself. In so far we act and find that we can act according 
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to this self-imposed law, we are free—at least in our motives— 
from the necessity of Nature. 

Yet in all else, where we are but spectators, there remains 
a contrast, a disharmony in the mind between the world of 
the ‘‘ Understanding,”’ under the law of necessity, and the 
world of the ideas of ‘‘ Reason ” where there is Freedom, 

But there is a third faculty of knowledge, designated as 
‘the Power of Judgment,”’ which enables us to judge the 
finite and particular existence, we know by the “ Under. 
standing,” as contained in the infinite totality of ‘* Reason,” 
We can thus consider “ Nature”’ as adapted, not to the 
‘‘Understanding”’ only, but to ‘‘ Reason” as well. This 
** Power of Judgment ”—one might, I think, call it the 
central self—allows us to see—to discover with the aid of 
our imagination—the idea of a suprasensuous reality, hidden 
beneath the sensuous phenomenal ‘“ Nature” before us, 
Whenever we are able to do this, the contrast between 
“Reason” and “‘ Understanding” disappears. We can 
respond harmoniously to Nature with our entire mind, and 
this gives us a strange feeling of pleasure. This pleasure 
appears as inseparable from the object, the contemplation 
of which permits it, and we call the object beautiful. 

Harmony of the mind with itself could then, on this 
theory, only be attained: gradually but over a whole life 
by acting or consistently striving to act, in this world of 
mechanical necessity, according to principles that are free 
from such necessity ; or as simple spectators, immediately, 
for the moment, by discovering the “* idea ” from which these 
principles derive, as it were shining through the veil of this 
sensuous Nature, when we see its beauty. 

If the esthetic outlook could then be characterised as 
responding harmoniously with all our mental faculties to 
the world before us, this would, as I hope to show, explain 
at any rate our subjective feeling of the reality of beauty. 
But can esthetic apprehension be so distinguished from all 
other cognition ? 

Kant’s various faculties of knowledge are abstractions— 
particular aspects of the mental activities considered separ- 
ately, for the purpose of better investigating the human 
mind which we only know as a whole. The first question 
then to consider would be: are they true aspects and can 
they be said to embrace all possible modes of knowledge? 
I think that Kant’s main distinction, between a faculty that 
gives us a strict knowledge of facts—of existence as it is for 
us—and a power we have to form ideas of something beyond 
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this existence, may be admitted as rendering two very 
distinct aspects of the human mind which, even should it be 
considered unnecessary to claim them as separate faculties, 
yould at any rate comprise together all that in the widest 
sense could be called ‘‘ Our Knowing.” But, are both these 
aspects or faculties, which I may for convenience now con- 
tinue to designate as Understanding and Reason, really 
involved in esthetic apprehension ; or rather are they more 
icularly involved than in any other experience ? 

May it not be objected, and rightly objected, that, as we 
only know the human mind as a whole, we must respond 
with our whole mind to any cognition, or to any desire or 
feeling which it may arouse % 

Granted ; but I would ask: are the capabilities and the 
aspirations that make up this mind ever at the same time all 
actively present in consciousness—are we ever at any one 
moment our entire self? Ido not mean our highest spiritual 
self alone, which may at supreme moments be possible; I 
mean our entire self, sensuous, human and yet spiritual ; 
that self which was to Shelley “‘ a Power girt round with 
weakness.” 

Such complete self-realisation would lie, it is true, as 
Kant rightly holds, in a whole life of striving towards a 
noble aim; but in the immediate present I think one can 
only speak of approaching this state, and that only at rare 
moments; while at most times we are, I would contend, 
very far from realising our entire self. No doubt there are 
moments in practical life when we are intensely alive, as 
when approaching—at last after a hard fight—the realisation 
of a great passion, such as sexual love or ambition, or when 
suddenly confronted with a grave danger demanding instant 
decision. Yet if we should reflect later on these supreme 
moments I think it would be found that it was only one 
tendency which was predominantly aroused, forcing all others 
into the background ; tending rather to make us lose our- 
selves in one desire or thought than towards realising all this 
mind can hold. 

But even if it be admitted that the entire mind—at any 
rate in Kant’s meaning—is not actively involved, even in the 
intensest passions or the most stirring incidents of practical 
life, should this not be claimed for all our highest experi- 
ences? May not religion, philosophy and possibly science, 
not only as giving high aims to strive for throughout life, 
but even at single moments involve the entire self—perhaps 
more perfectly, than the mere contemplation or even creation 
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of beauty ? I agree that such activities may give to man 
even for the moment, his highest spiritual experience ; byt 
I cannot admit that they would give the completest human 
experience—involve the entire self—except in so far as the 

tend towards becoming ezsthetic ; not while they retain their 
own characteristic features. 

Take the scientist ; he must, it is true, be convinced that 
there are laws of Nature or he would not search for them; 
and this conviction may imply something like Kant’s ideas 
of Reason. But once he begins his actual work as a scientist, 
while he is accumulating and examining facts of experience, 
later possibly to induct from them some new law of Nature, 
his Understanding alone is actively employed ; and any ideas 
of totality, or even any wider forgone conclusions, will be 
kept as far as possible away from his active thought. 

The field of the philosopher is wider, it is not this or that 
part of existence, but existence as a whole. It comprises the 
territory of Reason as well as that of the Understanding, 
The true thinker must certainly then be able to find, even 
intensely, in himself ideas of something beyond—of the last 
mystery of existence. But his strict aim is not to pursue 
these ideas, or even to allow them to mingle with his thoughts, 
but critically to investigate their nature and what trust we 
can place in them (as in any other of our faculties of know- 
ledge) ; in one word, he must try to understand them. Thus 
the philosopher will treat the conditions of all human know- 
ledge as the scientist treats merely the facts it may give us, 
that is scientifically—indeed, it is to philosophy that science 
owes its method. In his search for truth, therefore, as far 
as we can know it, it is the critical Understanding alone in 
which the philosopher can place his trust. 

Religion, in the widest sense, is the acceptance of, what 
are to Kant, the ideas of Reason (or of what they may lead 
to accept), without critical inquiry, as faith; and I think 
prayer would be its intensest single moment and its most 
characteristic experience. But it would not be prayer 
prompted by fear or desire for the things of this world— 
perhaps not prayer of petition at all—but rather a com- 
munion with the Divinity ; prayer at its highest like that of 
saints and martyrs, when this sensuous Nature would seem 
to disappear so utterly, that even physical pain is no longer 
felt, and a longing for the world of Reason—of God and 
Immortality—alone fills the mind. .. . 

But when the scientist pauses before the increasing 
wonder of experience that he may have further disclosed, as 
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in that fine passage, when Darwin, at the end of years of 
atient research, can say: ‘* Thus, from the war of Nature, 
fom famine and death, the most exalted object which we 
ae capable of conceiving, the production of the higher 
animals, directly follows,” 1 where language and thought 
alike rise to a high poetry: man standing before the ever 
inscrutable secret of Nature. When the philosopher faces 
the last problem of existence—which, though it inspired his 
thought, he has kept out of his mind the better to clear the 
oad to it—and recognises that, and why it must remain 
uknowable ; and that the last word of philosophy can only 
be poetry—the poetry of existence—a poetry that can never 
becompletely expressed, but of which we may find something 
inpassages of Plato, Spinoza or Schopenhauer, and, through 
all his abstract dryness, in the very doctrine of Kant. When 
rligious feeling finds expression in the mystic’s view, the 
truemystic who merely sees—sees a God shining through this 
sensuous world and the same God in himself, till subject and 
object disappear, so that there can be no prayer, for all is one 
—the one and all—éev xai wav. 

Then can it truly be said that science, philosophy and 
religion involve alike, even for the moment, the entire self ; 
but only because all three have left their own more special 
fields simply to ‘* see ”—to become what may be the deepest 
esthetic experience the human mind can know ;! although 
itmay be, as with the philosopher, too vast ever to find a form 
inart; or it may be, as the mystic’s feeling, from its very 
nature inexpressible. Yet there is a curious connection 
(which may become more evident at the end of our reflec- 
tions) between the mystic’s feeling and the most purely 
esthetic experience ; and, if the mystic, as such, is doomed 
to silence, every great artist would seem to have in him 
something of the mystic’s view. 

But not only the creation of great art, the humblest 
esthetic pleasure, if it be truly esthetic, would seem to me to 
involve the entire self more completely than any other 
immediate experience can do; not necessarily indeed our 
highest thoughts, nor even our intensest feelings—although it 
may comprehend both—but our complete self as human 
beings, belonging to and knowing only, as Kant says, a 
sensuous world, yet possessing ideas beyond it. Nor need 
these ideas be pursued to their end—to a God or Totality ; 
itis simply the power to have them that is actively implicated 
in all esthetic apprehension, showing itself in a tendency to 


1 On the Origin of Species (conclusion). 
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see something wider and vaster in the esthetic object thay 
what it immediately presents. 

Take the simplest, and therefore the most purely 
sesthetic experience that needs neither education nor eon. 
noisseurship, but only man’s unspoilt nature to know jt. 
when we see beauty, truly see it, in the physical world before 
us—in an every-day landscape. Is it not because we find ip 
it something more than we can sense? Something that 
would make it fit into an undefinable naive image we haye 
deep down in our mind—made up perhaps of the first 
impressions of childhood—of a total physical ‘* world”~ 
everchanging, glittering and darkening as the days and 
seasons pass over it. It is for this, I think, that anything 
which conveys physical distance, width of horizon, bli 
misty outlines, lights and shadows with their far-away 
origin; or, morning and evening, spring and autumn, as 
giving particularly the idea of change and passing time: all 
seem to arouse esthetic feclings most easily. I think it can 
scarcely be denied that all true art gives us spiritually some- 
thing of this distance. It may be wide vistas that seem to 
stretch on up to the last mystery of human life and the 
strangeness of its passing, as in the great passages of Shake- 
speare ; or even, when the scene itself is petty and sordid, 
but the vastness of the background to all human things is 
felt, as in Flaubert’s Madame Bovary ; or the outlook may 
extend merely to individual human lives—the curious inter. 
action between character and fate (as the same passages and 
scenes can equally be read); or it may be one human 
passion, one aspect of life. Whatever it be, it will always 
convey something wider than its individual presentment; 
and that down to the lightest artistic productions—to curios 
or household furniture—that by their suggestive designs, ot 
simply by recalling ages, we think of as devoted to gaiety 
and art, fill, as Walter Pater prettily expresses it, “ the 
common ways of life with the reflection of some far-off 
brightness.” 

But it is not the ideas or tendencies of Reason alone that 
are actively present in esthetic experience. All the beauty, 
we know, bears and must bear on it the stamp of this world, 
of the world we sense and understand. The most imaginative 
creation of art—and if it treat of a world beyond or of fairy: 
land—must conform not, indeed, to any actual nor necessaril 
to any probable or even possible, but always to a think 
experience in this sensuous world. And so it is that our 
sensuous self and our power of knowing what the sensé 
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nt to us, that the critical Understanding is always 
tively, even if not always consciously, present demanding 
gtisfaction of its laws, whether we create works of art or 
imply enjoy their beauty, or that which we can find ourselves 
in Nature. 

Then my conclusion would be that, while in all our 
immediate experience one tendency rules supreme—the 
atire self is more or less absorbed in this one tendency 
and lost, as it were, in its object—in esthetic apprehension 
alone the mind responds harmoniously with all its aspirations, 
with all that makes up this human self. And this would 
geount for the not often noticed but, I think, undeniable 
fct, that esthetic pleasure is the only human pleasure which 
seontent with the present and demands no future. For 
harmonious activity of all the mental faculties would need 
nothing beyond itself. It would be complete self-realisation 
ssfar as such realisation can be attained in what we call the 
present by beings who exist and are conscious only in time. 
But even any degree of self-realisation necessarily implies 
increased self-consciousness ; or rather, as we only know this 
elf as conscious of something, increased consciousness of the 
rality of our own existence and that of the object of our 
knowledge. Both this self and the object become more 
vivid, more “‘ alive,”’ more actually present than in any other 
apprehension. And it is this heightened consciousness of 
existence that would explain to me our inward conviction 
that beauty is a very real thing. 

This purely subjective feeling of reality would seem to me 
to be characteristic—in varying degrees of intensity—of all 
esthetic experience from the simple enjoyment of beauty to 
the production of art. If I see beauty in the countryside, 
each single feature, cloud, tree, stretch of brown earth, 
meadow or water, seems to stand out, become more real, 
more actually there before me, than if I am looking at the 
same country to judge of the value of the soil or the timber 
that it bears. And it is this same feeling of reality rising till 
it becomes clear, intuitive knowledge by tending (like every 
impression) to spread over the whole mind, that, claiming to 
be perfected and possessed, is perhaps the most powerful and 
truest incentive to the artist’s complete vision as well as to 
its outward expression. At any rate it would seem to me 
that all great art gives us this curious sense of reality—a 
teality more direct, more immediate than “‘ actual existence ” 
—in whatever it presents to us ; and the degree in which any 
art conveys this particular impression of reality—utterly 
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distinct from so-called realism—is the surest standard by @ even 
which to judge of its greatness. helps 

Consider a play like Antony and Cleopatra—above all the § defn 
last scenes—what strikes one is the reality of the thing, far ourse 
removed from us outwardly as are the characters and circum. § mY 
stances. When Antony, in one of the finest passages jn § whal 
Shakespeare, decides to die, and, poet and true pagan as hes, peri 
sees himself by this decision as about to disappear forever, J st¢#' 


leaving no trace of his identity behind him; no more than § this. 
do the shapes of mountains and great animals that clouds and like 


vapours can assume and “‘ mock our eyes with air,” till “that byt 
which is now a horse even with a thought the rack dislimns I 
and makes it indistinct as water is in water ’’: the whole to 0 
man rises, against this wonderful imagery, in this his last we ¢ 
moment once more before you—with all his weakness and only 
sensuality and the poetry withal and the grandeur of his see 
nature—you see him, you know him ; he is more alive, more up 
real, than many live people we may know, whose opinions nev 
and whole outlook, whose very innermost feelings, would ler 


seem often to be only second-hand. 


to | 
So far we have been considering only the purely subjective dor 
it conviction that beauty is real, which can at moments become the 
' so strong that art may appear to us in a way more real than obt 
many incidents in actual life, and the beauty we are able tio! 
ourselves to find in the world, as its most real aspect ; and qui 
I have tried to account for this feeling by that heightened 
self-consciousness or rather consciousness of existence which the 
would be implied by a harmonious activity of the entire or 
mind, such as I am claiming for all zesthetic experience. But Jus 
I have said nothing about the qualities the object should th 
surely possess to arouse this harmonious activity. I have to 


suggested that they are undefinable; and this I maintain. at 
We can point to a thing and say, this is what I mean by be 
beauty, but we cannot argue anyone into seeing what we 


mean, who is unable to do so. We cannot even—in place of th 
a logical definition—assert that everyone else sees it, because ca 
we will often find that the great majority do not; nay, of 
even we ourselves may have experienced that we do not Ww 
always see this beauty where we saw it before; we may W 
superficially think or say we do, but do we always, even tk 
when we would wish to, actually see and feel it ? Is it not tt 
rather, as if we wanted something like inspiration, which no fi 


one has equally at all times, even simply to enjoy beauty ? 
No, certainly beauty is not in the object as such—not C 
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even in the sense that every quality can be said to be which 
helps us to distinguish a thing; and that is why it is un- 
definable as a quality of objects; it is something that we 
qurselves must read into the object. Undoubtedly some things 
may make this easier—so easy that it may appear like seeing 
what is there—others make it more difficult, a few may not 
permit at all; but it is always we, who with a lesser or 
greater, even if unconscious, effort, must in the end conceive 
this beauty ourselves. It is never forced on us by the object, 
like its roundness or squareness or a logical proof, not even 
by the greatest work of art. 

Now seeing something more in a thing than can be proved 
to others, or seen equally by everybody for himself, is what 
we call imagination—anyway of a kind. And it is obviously 
only a question of degree and wideness of imagination if I 
see a quality in an object that is not “ in it,” or if I conjure 
up to my mind objects which are not before me, or have 
never been before me—in other words, if I see beauty or if 
I create works of art. 

Thus all esthetic apprehension, from simple enjoyment 
to creation of art, might be defined, not incorrectly, as is 
done by Benedetto Croce, ‘‘ as knowledge obtained through 
the imagination,” in distinction from our other “‘ knowledge 
obtained through the intellect ’’ ; 1 only that such a defini- 
tion would need, as we will presently see, a very important 
qualification. 

But, if I am admitting beauty to be but the offspring of 
the imagination, how can I claim for it any kind of objective 
or independent reality? And this I do. And I would 
justify my insistence by certain reflections which, although 
they would have to be carried further than can here be done, 
to meet possible objections, may, I think, indicate generally 
at least a direction in which the true objective reality of 
beauty might be found. 

I have admitted that it is only by our own imagination 
that we perceive the ‘‘ quality ” we call beautiful. And I 
cannot deny that this same imagination is often the source 
of illusions : it presents us with pictures of horror and death 
when prompted by fear, and it builds for us castles in Spain 
when at the service of our hopes and desires ; none of which 
things are real—no more are they beautiful. But even 
turned towards a noble aim, to the search for truth, we will 
find the imagination a treacherous guide, and men who allow 

1 Esthetic, ete., by Benedetto Croce. Translation by Douglas Ainslie. 
Chapter I., beginning. 
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themselves to be led by it are compared by Hume “ to those 
angels whom the Scripture represents as covering their eyes 
with their wings.” 

But, used as an instrument, at the service and under 
control of the intellect, the imagination does not produce 
illusions, nor can it mislead us ; it is rather our most valuable 
helpmate for finding truth, by bringing before us a wide range 
of possibilities, and thus perchance also the one we can judge 
as true; it is the finest instrument man possesses, and as 
much needed for the most abstract researches of science, for 
success in practical life, as for the poet’s conception. 

If then the products of the imagination may differ so 
greatly—from worthless illusions to scientific truth—it will 
appear too loose a definition to speak of beauty as seeing 
through the imagination in general. We would rather say; 
seeing through the esthetic imagination, that is the imagina- 
tion at the service, as the instrument of whatever be the 
esthetic principle in the mind. Now this esthetic principle 
—Kant’s Power of Judgment—I have tried to show as being 
in practice the central self striving for immediate realisation, 
that is for harmonious activity of all its mental powers. The 
zesthetic imagination would therefore be inspired and deter- 
mined solely by the demand for an object to which we 
could respond immediately, in the present, with all our 
aspirations. 

The only object which could give us this of itself, without 
needing our contribution, might be whatever is for each of 
us the totality of things ; since the mind should be adapted 
not to any single thing alone, but to all things that we can 
know or think, or we could neither know nor think them. 
No one isolated object would seem to be able to satisfy us; 
but only in so far as we can—consciously or unconsciously— 
bring it into connection with, or see in it something of that 
which—be it great or small—is the Universe for us. Even 
into objects of passion, entirely in themselves, as they may 
appear to absorb us for the moment, we bring, I think, this 
world of ours, if only to lose it, for the time, in one desire. 
It is curious to observe how all the efforts and inquiries we 
make in order to establish empiric reality are in the direction 
of getting ever further beyond the single object which from 
the beginning we can only know in its relations to other 
objects : What does science do when it is not content with 
our primitive view, but widen it ?—place, as we have seen, 4 
thing in relation with ever more other things in order better 
to know it ; and no single phenomenon is considered scientif- 
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ally proved till it has been brought into connection with 
all other phenomena, that is, with the empiric Universe. 

Now the esthetic imagination would appear to me to be 
striving towards the same end; not by letting us, as in 

sions, lose ourselves in the object, nor by losing the object 
to know it only by establishing methodically its relations to 
other objects, but by allowing us to see self-consciously and 
immediately something of all things in the individual thing 
before us. Nor is the esthetic imagination satisfied with the 
empiric world we know ; it would discover a trace—however 
slight or indistinct it may be—of the world of Reason, of that 
totality the mind demands, but cannot know, in the object 
of beauty. — 

It is as if the view of the senses and understanding, even 
when widened by scientific inquiry, were yet too short to 
satisfy the human mind ; and it might be for this only, that 
we do not always see beauty and often even ugliness in the 
world before us. Let us consider such an outlook—literally 
a physical outlook ; one of those, such as the progress of 
civilisation abundantly provides, where it is not easy 
to find any charm. How does the esthetic imagination 
proceed ? 

It enables me to disregard, to put further back those 
features—generally contributed by man—which, conveying 
no idea beyond their immediate purpose, are unsatisfying to 
the mind, and thus without beauty, which loom large only 
because of my short view ; and it gives prominence to such 
aspects—and there will always be some, and be it only the 
light over the seene—that point towards a wider world, than 
the tiny fragment of it Ican see. It is as if the perspective 
were shifted, from the point of view which renders in- 
differently every particular thing that happens to be within 
its range, to the ‘‘ distance ’’ demanded by a mind that is not 
satisfied with accidental facts. That is all the esthetic 
imagination does, and all it does—only over a wider area— 
even for the creative artist ; enabling him to compose, not 
merely from what is physically before him, but out of his 
entire experience (of the world or of his own mind) new 
outlooks adapted to the width of his individual view. 

But in thus widening the world the esthetic imagination 
does not falsify it. It does not, like the uncontrolled fancy, 
produce illusions ; for it has, as will be remembered, to obey 
the whole mind, also those faculties which give us this 
empiric nature and will not permit it to be distorted. We 
may, it is true, whether as artists or simply by seeing beauty, 
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create in a way a new world—a world invisible to those to 
whom all things are as the primrose was to Peter Bell ; but 
in so far as it is a beautiful world, it must always, as Kant 
truly says, be built up out of the stuff presented by the 
sensuous nature we know. 

Might not this new world of beauty, though it be in part 
of our own making, yet be in the truest sense the most rea] 
world ? Not more real, certainly, on either of the generally 
recognised standards we have considered. But—the question 
has been raised before—do these standards give us all the 
reality we are able to conceive ? 

Let us examine again for a moment these standards; 
how we arrive at them, and what might be wanting to make 
them complete: It lies in our nature to assume, as was 
remarked to begin with, that all our clear perceptions exist 
in themselves; but we find that this assumption will not 
protect us with any certainty against ascribing such reality 
equally to mistaken perceptions; we therefore gradually 
widen our outlook by making our perceptions dependent one 
on the other, till at last we arrive at empiric reality ; that isa 
coherent Universe which can stand any practical test, just 
as if it were independently real, as science therefore holds it 
to be. But critical philosophy would show us that this 
mighty and overwhelming Universe of science, compared to 
which outwardly man shrinks into nothing, is yet only a 
conditioned reality, dependent for its being, as we know it, 
on the miserable little spectator who perceives it. Such view 
need not, however, constitute this world unreal, as a, to my 
mind, false idealism believes it to be ; it merely implies that 
it is an incomplete reality, requiring a subject—a percipient 
to make it real. 

Yet there is idealism in this view; for it presupposes 
that the human mind possesses ideas of a reality that is not 
dependent on any percipient, and that would thus be in itself 
or absolute. True philosophy should allow, I think, that 
we have such ideas. But to admit these ideas does not 
mean claiming that they can give us any knowledge. Indeed, 
if we would pursue them, we find that they involve a contra- 
diction in terms, since whatever we think becomes, by the 
very act of thinking it, dependent on the nature of our 
thought ; even in our ideas of a reality beyond human know- 
ledge, we can no more than in our actual experience get rid 
of the thinker or percipient; we cannot get out of our 
human skin. Thus, unknowable as it must ever remain, any 
idea of absolute reality must equally, in order not to be self- 
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contradictory, include the thinker ; that is to say, it can only 
be Totality. The mystic’s feeling, when subject and object 
disappear and all is one, is the only consistent view of 
absolute reality ; but it is no longer thought. 

Then, as long as we search with the aid of thought, be it 
for complete reality in the world we know or for absolute reality 
in the realm of our ideas, we must inevitably encounter self 
and something that is not self, subject and object, as the 
ultimate category of all thought—as the fundamental fact of 
all thinkable existence. 

But if self and not self, subject and object are thus the 
last and one undeniable certainty of our existence, they must 
be adapted to each other ; we cannot assume existence itself 
as arising from disharmony. It should then be the perfect 
adaptation of self to not-self—what would make them one in 
the mystic’s totality beyond thought—which would be the 
highest thinkable reality. 

Also we see such perfect adaptation—over a more limited 
field—of the subject to its surroundings in life itself ; the 
failure to preserve it means death. But when life rises to a 
human mind, we can no longer find, as it were ready-made for 
us, this harmonious correspondence ; it is, as if the outlook 
this mind is capable of were too large for its powers of vision. 
For it would be to the entire not-self, to its whole complement 
of existence, that this self might be attuned ; whereas all our 
possible knowledge is only of parts. We can never reach that 
outlook on the whole that it would seem to be in our nature 
to demand, which might give us what is well named by 
Bradley “‘ the one absorbing experience,” and which alone 
would be perfect reality ; both for us as experiencing it, and 
also regarded—if we imagine another spectator—as con- 
stituting a whole, as being an aspect of totality. 

It is this strange disparity of our faculties—our limited 
power of knowing against the infinite range of our ideas— 
which must remain as the ultimate riddle of human existence ; 
from it originate the imperfections and the ugliness we see in 
the world, because we cannot see far enough to get at reality ; 
it causes the rift which separates the world of facts from the 
region of ideas and the values we derive from them. And 
yet, just this disharmony, this rift in the mind (indicated on a 
lower level by the fact of our having needs and desires) would 
alone render possible all human will and human conscious- 
hess; it alone might give a meaning to time. If our ideas 
and values (or needs) were identical with facts, there would 
be nothing to strive for, all would stand in perfection ; but 
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it would be a perfection not consciously experienced, it would 
be reality, but not human reality. 

For it would seem to be our destiny that we must make oy 
own reality; and it might be reached in the very act of 
striving towards it. Thus our knowledge of this world, 
which constitutes empiric reality, is, as we have seen, never 
complete, but is ever growing ; while the ethical ideal would 
be realised by the settled will to make facts and values one, 
although it can never be accomplished. 

Beauty also, if our reflections be accepted, could arise 
only from striving for it ; not, it is true, as in the pursuit of 
knowledge or of moral aims out of a conscious striving 
(although perhaps we may do much to consciously further it), 
but from a spontaneous effort of the mind to get the horizon it 
wants. Only here there are no outward obstacles to overcome; 
for we possess within ourselves, in our own imagination, an 
instrument which will give us of itself an outlook as wide as we 
each individually demand. Thus beauty, in contrast to all 
practical aims, whose realisation would seem to be reached in 
striving, may appear like attainment, as the only joy that 
asks for no future. Yet we cannot get outside of time; 
movement of the mind there is, but it is spontaneous, without 
conscious effort ; as long as we experience a beauty, it is ever 
increasing, and the greatness of it will depend on the varying 
width of horizon—and it may be endless—we each need to 
make the world real for us. 

It would be then, on our theory, the desire for an object 
adapted to the whole mind, and thus the desire for reality, 
that is the driving force to the esthetic imagination to widen 
our outlook, till we would seem to see in the little parts of 
existence which alone we can know, ever more distinctly the 
trace of a Whole ; and so to get at the real world in the same 
degree as we are able to see its beauty. 

Fechner calls the world of beauty God’s view. It may 
be but affirming the same thing, if our reflections permit the 
conclusion: Whenever by our own imagination we bring 
beauty into this world, we create what is. 
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BEAUTY AND THE MACHINE. 
ROBERT SWANN. 


Ir is given to the present age to talk rather too freely of 
Beauty, so that the word has now a vulgar connotation. 
We apply it to what pleases or impresses us in our common 
experience. There is Beauty to-day in the bloom of a rose, 
in the surging of the sea, in the stroke of a bat ; but if we 
feel that these things are beautiful (it is not all of us who 
do), we love them for themselves, and do not trouble to 
inquire further why they seem beautiful to us. There is no 
such thing to the average Englishman as abstract Beauty ; 
one might almost say, it is no good talking to him of Beauty, 
he will be thinking all the time only of Black Beauty. We 
are not a people who can set our hearts upon an abstract 
expression. ‘‘O think you,” says Diotima to Socrates,? 
“that it would be an ignoble life for a man to be ever con- 
templating with his proper faculty the absolute Beauty, and 
tobe living in its presence ?”’ If an Englishman were asked 
this, is there any doubt what his reply would be? “* Beauty 
may be all right when applied to things, but abstract Beauty, 
what is the point of it 2? What good doesitdo? Ifyou ask 
me what is wanted to-day, it is not this thing Beauty at all, 
it is efficiency.” 

And, so it may be said, answers not only the Englishman, 
but.the whole modern world. Now efficiency cannot rightly 
be regarded as a virtue at all, because efficiency merely tends 
to endow man with the qualities of a machine. Before the 
Industrial Revolution the word was never used with regard 
to persons ; its modern meaning has, in fact, emerged with 
the machine and the organisation of commerce and industry 
which the machine has brought about. 

Mr Hilaire Belloc once aptly remarked in the course of a 


1 Plato: The Symposium. (Translated by Robert Bridges.) 
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lecture that it is no good simply calling a man efficient : one 
must state what that man’s efficiency enables him to do, 
‘* Efficiency,”’ as the word is commonly used now, enables g 
man to clock in at 9 a.m. and lay down his tools when the 
hooter goes; and that is all. Certainly the surgeon jg 
efficient, and the barrister and sometimes the schoolmaster, 
each one at his special job. But these types of workers are 
the last to preach efficiency as it is preached by the house 
journals of large commercial firms. They take it for granted, 
They know what the directors of all reputable firms know but 
do not let out : that efficiency alone is of as little avail in this 
world as the infinite pains which do most certainly not make 
up the whole sum of genius. Efficiency, indeed, is the first 
quality to be sought after in a man, and the last to be 
applauded. One looks for efficiency—the ability to do a job 
—in every man, and praises it when there is nothing else to 
praise, and only because it is by no means in every man that 
even this quality is to be found. 

And so it is in Art, in our conceptions of what is beautiful, 
English people, as a whole, take no interest in theories about 
art, and only a very few of us care to go to the trouble of 
making ourselves acquainted with the various types of paint- 
ing which are the several manifestations of those theories, 
But we all of us like to see a job well done : like, that is, to 
see efficiency as it is applied to the creation of things. And 
thus it comes about that efficiency takes on in ordinary 
estimation a beauty of its own. 

This is the whole of the ordinary man’s theory of Art. 
Whatever does its job in the neatest possible manner, whether 
that job be the spanning of a river or the riding of the air, 
does that job in a beautiful manner, and is itself beautiful. 
We see then how strokes of the bat came to be considered 
beautiful. In performing perfectly what the human mind 
directing them wants performed they are beautiful, and the 
other instruments to those actions will be beautiful too—the 
muscles and the balance of the batsman himself. 

This raises a point which in art criticism is often ignored 
John Ruskin saw and preached the beauty of efficiency, but 
he applied it only to one section of Art. He had been caught 
between two distinct periods of criticism. Behind him lay 
the eighteenth century, languorous, melancholy, trying hard 
to be genuinely Gothic in a quiet, comfortable way ; before 
him was the world that had in its infancy bewildered Words- 
worth, the busy world of the telegraph and the tram, and the 
Great Exhibition. John Ruskin belonged to neither period, 
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tut he took possession of the art principles of both, and 
moulded them to his own use. When Ruskin looks at a 
masterpiece of Gothic art, it does not set him dreaming, in 
the manner of Horace Walpole or Monk Lewis, of old, un- 
happy, far-off things. He takes the thing to pieces. He 
examines it stone by stone. The eighteenth century sug- 

sted to him that it was worth his notice; the nineteenth 
tells him how to explain to the world that it is worth theirs 
to. And the explanation is characteristic of the man and 
the age. Gothic architecture is beautiful, is superior to all 
other types of architecture ; is, moreover, morally excellent, 
because it can be seen doing its job. 

It is for just this reason that to-day we consider machines 
as objects of beauty. 

There is no doubt that to many people machines alone are 
beautiful. Pictures and sculpture have little appeal now to 
the ordinary man, but of those whom an express engine or a 
well-designed car body infect with an emotion quite definitely 
esthetic the number is legion. Now one may admit that 
such things as cars and railway engines are beautiful. I do 
not personally see how one can deny them the right to be 
considered works of art. If architecture is an art, what else, 
then, is shipbuilding, and coach-building ? One can argue 
for a lifetime on what Art is and what itis not. It is simpler, 
and, indeed, only common sense to regard all human creative 
activity as Art, and one form of Art as higher or lower than 
another, according to the scope each gives for the expression 
of the human spirit. 

This is where some would complain that only a fraction 
of human creative activity is concerned at all with expression. 
It may be so, if by expression is meant self-expression. But 
there is the expression of the soul of a people as well as the 
expression of the feelings of persons. One genius may be 
of more value to the world of the spirit than the combined 
talents of a whole race ; but geniuses are scarce, and a group 
of humble minds working together may produce results of 
enormous benefit to mankind. It is this co-operation, rather 
than the influence of geniuses, that is important if we are to 
consider how Beauty can be produced by (and in) the 
machine. 

Let us take one instance. The annual competition for 
the Schneider Air Trophy has led to the designing of craft 
which can travel, given good conditions, at well over 300 miles 
anhour. The designers aim at constructing something that 
will fly through the air at a greater speed than anything 
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previously flown by man. That is their aim, and their sole 
aim. But the result of their efforts gives us something else— 
it gives us Beauty. It is possible, without going back a great 
number of years, to trace the development of the aeroplane 
and the motor car. In each case the design has taken upon 
itself the features which one looks for first in any work of 
art—simplicity, absence of unnecessary detail, strength of 
intention or meaning. The meaning of the modern aeroplane 
and the meaning of the modern car are both the same: 
speed. And if a sculptor were to want to give concrete form 
to the abstract idea of speed, how better could he do it than 
it has already been done, unconsciously, by the designers of 
aircraft and motor cars ? 

Beauty lies, we are told, in the eye of the beholder, 
Have we then got this idea the wrong way round ? Is it that 
we merely consider those things beautiful which serve their 
purpose best ? Do we in this machine age only delude our 
minds into believing that we can still produce things that are 
beautiful ? The imagination can play strange tricks upon 
us. Once there were principles by which the world could 
test its conception of Beauty ; now there are none, but only 
theories which serve but to confuse the minds of simple folk 
and keep the critics from starvation. Faith has become a 
matter of fashion, and Paris, the centre of fashion, the centre 
too of all the window-dressing which the dealers call con- 
temporary Art. Let it, if you like, remain an open question 
whether Beauty is to be found in the studios or the work- 
shops of to-day ; but let us suppose that someone a thousand 
years hence digs up and presents to the British Museum a 
piece of sculpture by Frank Dobson, a painting by Van 
Dongen, and the last seaplane to win the Schneider Cup; 
we may surely be forgiven for suggesting there is no doubt 
that the authorities will consider the seaplane the outcome 
of an earnest love of beauty, and the other relics but feeble 
amateurish attempts to revive the arts of a bygone day. 

But this is the kind of Beauty that comes from mere 
efficiency, and I have already pleaded that Art should give 
us more than that. Can the machine give us more than that! 
Can the machine provide scope for the expression of the spint 
of man ? 

Many who will concede to machines the power of turning 
out objects of some degree of beauty will stop quite definitely 
there. But surely this, so far as Art is concerned, is just the 
point where machines begin to be particularly interesting. 
Anyone with an ounce of imagination can foresee, in the not 
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distant future, artistic developments as tremendous as those 
that are now altering for each one of us the centuries-old 
imitations of time and space. 

Long before the Industrial Age came into being, machinery 
yas helping Art. There was printing, for instance. It may 
be objected that the printed book is merely a replica of the 
enscribed book. Certainly printing has not yet produced 
anything fundamentally different from what can be produced 
entirely by hand. Even in the printing of pictures, nothing 
has been done by the various complicated inventions of recent 
ears that cannot be done more impressively by scratching 
with a needle on copper, though it may be argued that this 
method of printing a number of copies of the same picture 
gives us something that differs from any kind of direct paint- 
ing, and is therefore itself an instance of the way in which 
mechanical processes can assist Art. 

In the history of music one finds better instances of the 
influence of the machine. The history of music in the eigh- 
teenth century is the history of the perfecting of the instru- 
ments at the disposal of composers. Had the piano existed 
eatlier in its present form, it is safe to say that the whole 
history of music would have been changed. Had it remained 
always the crude thing a harpsichord is, half of Beethoven’s 
greatness would have been shadowed from us for ever. 

Recently attempts have been made to continue the 
development of the mechanism of the piano. A two-manual 
instrument has been produced with octave couplings which 
enable average performers to play with complete success 
passages that have so far eluded all but the most accom- 
plished. Since the invention of the pianola, too, it has 
become possible for the composer to forget that a piano is an 
instrument normally played only by two hands or four. The 
pianolo has as many fingers as the composer likes to write 
notes for. Nothing much, it must be admitted, has yet been 
produced solely for the pianola, and nothing may ever be 
written for the instrument in its present condition which will 
compare favourably with the work of composers writing for 
the piano itself or the ordinary instruments of an orchestra. 
The contemporary pianola is condemned generally as an 
unsympathetic instrument, and possibly it will always remain 
condemned, for prejudice is without a doubt as strong among 
“egn of high musical sensibility as among the rest of us. 

ut there is no reason why the pianola should always remain 
an instrument which is baal, of recording a musician’s 
idea of music, and, given the necessary improvement in the 
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quality of the instrument itself, it is not fantastic to Suggest 
that we may in the near future be having serious pian 
recitals of music which it would be quite beyond the power of 
the most brilliant pianists to expound. 

For the last half-century and more machinery has been 
exercising a great influence over the theatre. One instance of 
this is the work of Adolphe Appia, who revolutionised the art 
of stage production by using light instead of painted canvas 
as a setting for his characters, and variations in the intensit 
or grouping of his lights to denote change of scene and differ. 
ences of mood in the course of a scene. These ideas of Appia 
have given the theatre a new life, and, as Mr James Laver has 
already remarked,! ‘“‘ what made them practicable was the 
invention of electric lighting; although it was the intr. 
duction of gas which first made it possible to use light not 
only for illumination but for effect.”” Thanks to electricity 
and other mechanical devices, stage properties now combine 
with actors to present the theme of a play, and the business 
of controlling both the men and the machines has been placed 
in the hands of one man, who seldom appears in the play 
himself, though in rehearsals he has had, or ought to have 
had, the most important part in it. Producing is now an art 
in itself, and perhaps the tendency now is for producers to 
rely too much on the power of machinery. Mr Basil Dean 
has often been accused of letting his dramatists suffocate 
beneath the trampling hosts of his electricians. Machinery can 
do almost anything with a stage, but it has yet to turn a bad 
piece of work into a masterpiece. The play is still the thing. 

But in the cinema it is different. It is here, more than in 
all the other arts, that machinery rules. With pen and ink 
and a knowledge of life, one can construct a play, and it 
stands as good a chance of being a masterpiece as any, how- 
ever it be produced, or even if it never be produced at all. 
But no one can make a cinema film of even the crudest kind 
without acquiring first a thorough knowledge of all the pro 
cesses involved in film-production ; and moreover, a filmis 
not a film until it is projected upon a screen. Anyone, itis 
true, may write a scenario, but the scenario as written dow 
will only be the raw material of the film-maker’s craft, and 
is far less the eventual film than the written drama is the 
acted play. Machinery helps the drama. It is the making 
of the film. 

There have been attempts in the past to reproduce by 
machinery the effects hitherto obtained only by the hand d 


1 Design in the Theatre, 1927. 
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nan, but these, whatever their commercial value, have no 
gthetic significance. In giving us the cinema, machinery 
‘ves us something new ; or rather—for this statement cries 
sloud for contradiction—gives to the right man the oppor- 
tunity to express himself in a medium of enormous poten- 
iality. 

' Beevone is now awake to the idea that the cinema is an 
at. It has become the fashion to subject films to the most 
relentless criticism, and it is certainly right that every film 
should be treated as if some definite intellectual process 
accompanied its creation. Some, indeed the majority, are 
not so far blessed, and the secret of their fatuity is not hard 
tofind. Films that do not stand thinking about one second 
fll the cinemas. Artistically they are beneath contempt. 
Commercially they are the mainstays of what was, after all, 
a flourishing industry long before people ever even hinted 
that one day it might be an art. Art has always given a 
number of men a living, but it is the men who do not depend 
om Art for their daily bread who raise it to its greatest heights. 
In Art, as in sport (to compare great with small), it is the 
srious amateur who rules. But in the cinema there are no 
serious amateurs. 

There cannot be. It is all too expensive. That is the 
trouble when Art has to rely upon machines. Machinery costs 
money, and artists are usually poor. If they want to use 
machines, the expense has to be borne by others, and those 
others have a natural tendency to demand an eventual return 
of the money they have disbursed. And that return must 
generally be a quick return. 

And how often in the history of the Arts has the return 
been a quick return ? The artist can go on drawing till he 
dies; those who throw him a crust will hardly grudge him 
paper and pencil. The composer is hardly less fortunate, and 
the writer only less free from material restrictions than 
Diogenes. But the more complicated the art be, the more 
does the financial factor hinder its free execution and the 
more probable is it that the artist will be tempted to let com- 
mercial considerations prevail. 

Not that this is altogether a bad thing. Working for 
money is a good discipline for anyone. But there are some 
who are saved from the need for discipline of any sort by the 
natural vigour of their own minds. It should be possible for 
these men to use machinery if they so wish ; if, that is, they 
feel they can express what is in them best through the agency 
of the machine. 
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It will seldom happen that the funds to do so will be at 
their disposal. Machinery, it may be predicted, will therefore 
tend always to propagate the commonplace and grind dow, 
the work of genius. But it is definitely in the alliance of th. 
man of genius, the true artist, with the machine, the tne 
modern instrument, that the future of Art lies. The world 
has seen many wonders of recent years, but in the fertility of 
its many inventions the spirit of man is left curiously yp, 
enthralled. It rests with the artist to rid this mechanical age 
of the spiritual discontent which is more evident to-day than 
people like to admit even to themselves ; and to show that 
the machine, already so efficient an instrument of the body, 
can serve the soul as well. 

But this, let millionaires remember, the artist can hardly 
do alone. 


ROBERT SWANN. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 
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FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE 
(1805—1872). 
CHARLES GARDNER, M.A. 


FREDERICK DENISON MAuRICE was born in 1805 of Unitarian 
parents. During the most impressionable years of his youth 
Sir Walter Scott was serving the public with two novels a 
year, Jane Austen was showing at longer intervals how a 
novel could be a perfect work of art, Wordsworth was feeding 
the spiritual life of thoughtful people, Coleridge was receiving 
pilgrims at The Grove, Highgate, Carlyle was introducing 
students to Goethe and German philosophy, and the great 
Goethe himself was holding sway over Europe’s mental life 
= sovereignty that must have stirred the envy of decay- 
ing kings. 

Certainly to all appearances the age was romantic. 
But along with the romanticism there were certain reactions 
that might easily carry the younger men away from romance, 
and poetry, and art, and draw them into a scientific move- 
ment led by men who spoke with the certainty and assurance 
that had marked the religious revivalists of the eighteenth 
century, and who were as sure as their forebears that the 
millennium was within calculable distance. Philosophy was 
becoming deterministic. Religion under its influence became 
naturalistic. Deterministic philosophers and theistic reli- 
gionists upheld the hands of the scientists, and all three 
spoke with supreme contempt of orthodox Christianity, and 
declared that it was dead. 

_In religious England most of the choice spirits who 
distinguished themselves in after-life were nurtured in 
Evangelicalism, which had lost its first fiery enthusiasm, but 
retained a fiery afterglow. It abounded in vetoes and nega- 
tions. It suspected men’s passions and energies, and sadly 
shook its head at the vast multitude of men and women 
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who were undoubtedly making for hell. Moreover, yo 
men and women who were learning to think discovered that 
Evangelicalism had no intellectual framework. St Thomas 
Aquinas had beaten out the intellectual implications o 
Roman Catholicism. Old-fashioned High-Churchism in Eng. 
land had plenty of fundamental brain work. The Evan. 
gelicals distrusted brains, and cared only to speak of the 
soul’s immediate relation to God. Parents anxiously scrut. 
nised their children to see whether they were also children 
of God. The children, instinctively and dumbly, feeling the 
spirit of life and adventure working in them, rebelled against 
the parental inquisition, and were presently asking to what 
they were to turn, to whom they were to go. For several 
decades before the opening of the nineteenth century young 
rebels were seeking mental relief in Unitarianism. A fey 
found their way to the Church of Rome; but the general 
unreasoned opinion was that the Reformation had dealt 
such a blow to Catholicism that it could have no longer any 
significance except for superstitious foreigners. 

Unitarianism was reasonable, its principles permitted 
freedom and tolerance, and its new conception of God con- 
pared favourably with the grim God of Calvanism, who had 
held the main sway over the Evangelicals of the eighteenth 
century. Maurice’s father and grandfather were member 
of the despised sect, and hence his own early training was 
in Unitarian principles. 

His revolt occurred early in his life, partly of intellect, 
partly of conscience. Unitarians at that period had not 
summoned Higher Criticism to their assistance. They re 
tained the whole Scriptures, but read them so freely that 
Harriet Martineau declared that their interpretation was 
decided by their individual taste. Maurice was taught to 
reverence the Scriptures, and it seemed to him that the 
Unitarians too often evaded their plain statements. Nor was 
he satisfied with the new God, who appeared to him to be 
merely good-natured. Still deeper in himself he was poig- 
nantly aware of an unsatisfied thirst and an urgent need. 
The Bible, in its own way, spoke to his need by pointing him 
to the Son of God Who could give him personal deliverance 
and lead him to the Father of Spirits. He contemplated the 
Father and the Son till he saw that they were united in One 
Spirit. Thus he passed from Unitarianism to Trinitarianism, 
not so much by an intellectual process, as by an experient 
of his own needs, and of the way in which they were met by 
Christ. He no sooner apprehended Christ as his persondl 
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saviour and Deliverer than the question of his father’s 
tate, of the state of all Unitarians, pressed on him, and he 
gould not rest till he found a Christianity deep enough to 
include them within the pale of salvation. Orthodox 
[vangelicals regarded Unitarians with horror, and had no 
doubt of what was in store for them. The old-fashioned 
High Church folk hardly knew of their existence, and, if 
they did, thought that they were, as a matter of course, out- 
side the Christian covenant. It was impossible for Maurice 
to take this short and easy method of dealing with those 
who differed from himself. He would dig deep till he found 
aninclusive principle. If his new faith was really deeper and 
truer than that which was held by his father, it must not 
oily include it but reveal to him whatever it held of the 
truth. He soon perceived that faith is not the foundation 
of the Christian life, but truth. Truth is a rock, and faith 
can stand on it securely. Truth was not an abstraction. 
Jesus Christ had made the startling claim that He was the 
Truth. Henceforth Maurice would prejudge no man and 
noscheme. If he knew Jesus Christ he would have light to 
discern the truth that struggled and lived in all persons 
and systems, and he need never feel tempted to live in proud 
exclusion. His personal experience of Christ revealed to 
him the treasures of the Gospel. Unitarianism had become 
a system of ethics. He discovered that the Gospel was the 
gift of life. To know Christ is to know God, and knowledge 
of God is eternal life. Instead of looking at eternal life as 
the ultimate reward of a moral life, he entered into it as a 
present possession, and found that the morality flowed from 
it as from a living fount. With his philosophical powers 
already awake he must learn how to relate the eternal to 
time. The solution of the problem was already within sight 
to one who was inwardly aware of both time and eternity. 

Maurice’s digging for a rock foundation brought him 
very near to the Quaker principle of the Inner Light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. No sooner 
was he interested in the Quakers than he encountered them, 
and they aroused a new questioning very different from that 
called forth by the Unitarians. , 

The younger Quakers of his day were leaning towards the 
Evangelicals, and losing their hold on the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Inner Light, which, of course, was the principle 
of St John’s Gospel. Maurice found that the new Quakers 
were narrow and contradictory just when they should have 
en demonstrating a universal principle. Looking for the 
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root cause of their narrowness, he found it in their surrender 
of the Sacraments. The principle of the Inner Light required 
an ordinance that should embody it and make it universal, 
Holy Baptism, rightly understood, supplied the need. The 
baptised member of the Church of England was taught to 
say of Christ, ““ Who redeemed me and all mankind.” } 
was because Christ had redeemed all mankind that the 
Church could claim the universal truth for the individual 
child, and give it the sign, seal, and token of its election, 

Maurice started his college career at Cambridge, where 
he might easily have carried on the tradition of the Cambrid 
Platonists. But he presently, in 1829, moved to Oxford, and 
there his contacts and reactions decided much of his per: 
manent thinking. 

Dr Pusey had recently been made Regius Professor of 
Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church. His immense learning 
was already drawing all observing eyes, and Maurice both 
saw and felt the attraction of the man. Hitherto he had 
been mainly occupied with the more personal side of religion, 
Now he was striving with the idea of a church, or the Church, 
and it seemed likely that Pusey would give him what he 
wanted. Maurice, like Pusey, was aware of what the 
German theologians were saying. Mosheim was already 
dated. But Neander appeared a wise teacher, except for 
the fact that he and so many of his colleagues had no idea 
of the Church. 

Unhappily Dr Pusey and Maurice never really met in the 
spirit. Their minds and methods were wholly different. Both 
had had a profound experience of Christ ; both felt the need 
of a Church. Pusey’s mind was more objective, more his- 
torical, more dramatic and, strangely, more mystical. While 
Maurice was puzzling how to include the Unitarians and the 
Quakers, the other was tingling with his awareness of the 
historical stubborn fact of the Church, and his mind went 
naturally back to the golden days when the Church was one, 
and the Fathers of many and varied minds, dealing with the 
subtlest, and most far-reaching questions of religion, wer 
unanimously teaching the one Faith that had been delivered 
to them. Pusey’s exhaustive study of the Fathers threw 
him partly out of touch with the needs of his own age. His 
work was consciously a work of recovery. The deep 
humanism, and the new social consciousness beginning to 
stir in many minds hardly touched him at all. But these 
were the very things that Maurice felt. 

Church people, like the Evangelicals, were often de 
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pmanised by their other-worldly interests. If Christians 
rally worshipped One Who was perfect Man, they should 
st least show their faith by spontaneous, full, deep, human 
eling. The despised Unitarians felt this, and later in the 
entury new novelists, like George Eliot, were to find their 
inspiration in the depths of their feeling for humanity. 

Maurice perceived that notions, propositions, opinions 
yere apt to warp the outflow of human sympathies. He 
looked for a Church that should be Catholic in the sense that 
it would transcend Papacies and Anglicanisms, and be a 
witness for the Divine Order that lay behind all institutions. 
He shared with most Victorians the passion for Nationalism, 
which was visibly at work in Italy, Germany and Poland ; 
and since Roman Catholicism was anti-nationalistic, he 
hastily decided that she could offer no help. When, at last, 
he beat out his own idea of the Church, it proved to be an 
enlargement of his personal experience. He was convinced 
of God and of a Divine Order. Men may depart from that 
Order, but they cannot break it. It stands secure in Christ. 
Men, families, nations are free only as they acknowledge and 
stand in it. Man’s personal conversion was a return to it. 
Nations must return in the same way. The Church, then, 
was in the world to witness to God, to His Christ Who re- 
vealed Him, to His Order, and must resist all notions and 
opinions that separate instead of unite, and have a merely 
passing interest. 

Maurice followed Pusey till his famous publication on 
Baptism in 1835, which proved to be the parting of the ways. 
He protested passionately against the tract because he 
thought that Pusey was teaching that Baptism involved a 
change of nature. No. Man’s nature stood in the image 
and likeness of God as God had created it. The fall was 
the denial or non-realisation of this truth. Baptism was the 
authoritative declaration to the individual of the universal 
truth. Conversion was the unveiling of what existed already. 

Pusey was not satisfied with these statements, and, so 
far as 1 know, the two men never met that they might 
explain themselves to each other. The reconciliation has 
come from their disciples. Maurice was right in affirming 
that man’s real nature stood in Christ, that sin and evil were 
a departure by unbelief from the Divine Order, that Baptism 
was a declaration of the Truth, and conversion an unveiling, 
but there is still need of Pusey’s contention that regeneration 
ls more than an unveiling. It is the re-creation of what is 
within by the action of something from without. Pusey 
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insisted on the transcendent element, Maurice on the imma. 
nent, and they separated. We, who revere the two me 
accept both, and see in Baptism the full, rich teaching tha 
really deserves to be called catholic. 

Maurice’s separation from the Oxford Movement foreeg 
him to stand on his own feet. Looking backwards hp 
recognised his deep debt to Coleridge, and a lesser debt ty 
Thomas Erskine of Linlathen. He did not forget his friend. 
ship with Stirling and intercourse with Carlyle. Oxfor 
men, who did not follow Pusey, generally passed on, like 
Froude, to Carlyle; or like Matthew Arnold, to Goethe ang 
Spinoza. Maurice thought that they all alike were maki 
straight for Pantheism ; and proceeded to follow his own 
thought to its logical implications. 

Robert Owen was then the English apostle of Socialism, 
Socialistic ideas had been long at work in France. The 
English thinkers, like Coleridge and Wordsworth, who had 
once hoped for much good from the French Revolution, had 
with the passing years become disappointed, and fallen back 
on a more conservative position. 

Robert Owen had not the religious fervour of the poets, 
His socialism was to take the place of religion in an en 
lightened age. Maurice was warmly in sympathy with 
much of his teaching. But he would not consent to divorce 
Socialism from religion. The early Church was com- 
munistic. So were the monastic houses of the Middle Ages. 
If the Church did its duty in the living present, it would 
acclaim all that was true in modern secular Socialism, and 
plant it on a Christian foundation. Maurice set himself to 
think out Christian Socialism, and was joyful to discover 
the social significance of the Lord’s Supper, and of Christ's 
central conception of the Kingdom of God. He also began 
to speak in public to working men, who showed a great 
willingness to listen to him. When he was not actively 
engaged in public, he retired to his study, and travelled over 
vast tracts of moral and metaphysical philosophy, weighing 
his philosophers not so much on their own merits as on their 
agreement or otherwise with his own Christian Platonism. 
Those who have the key may almost know beforehand what 
he will say. Take, for example, Savonarola. The Florentine 
prophet proclaimed the profound truth that Jesus Christ 
was the real invisible King of Florence. Yes, says Maurice, 
but he did not see that Christ was equally the King of the 
other Italian States. Hence he fell into the exclusiveness df 
the old Hebrews, who believed that God had called them 
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gdnot other nations, instead of seeing that they were called 
yanation to witness to the truth that was true of every 


on. 

:* finding of his own voice made him a Master who could 
inw disciples, and a butt for the petty persecution of those 
acapable of understanding him. Among those glad to learn 
ns Emily Bronté. Emily’s opinion of the Shirley curates 
my be guessed, and Maurice gave her relief from the stifling 
ierical atmosphere. Next to Emily Bronté in importance 
ys Charles Kingsley, who, once having met Maurice, for 
wer afterwards called him the Master. He had more drama 
ad poetry than his teacher, but he was much less of a 
theologian. He interpreted certain aspects of Maurice’s 
manifold teaching, and more especially welcomed his Chris- 
ian Socialism, which was such an immense help in his 
gactical ministry to men. 

Tennyson learnt much from Maurice, and when college 
muncils were thundering their anathema invited him to 
tis hearth in the Isle of Wight. His influence percolated to 
Scotland through George MacDonald, who found in him 
ref from Calvinism, and a deep genial humanism. His 
influence was silently at work everywhere. Not that he 
founded a school of thought. He refused to become a party 
man. He disliked the term “‘ Broad Church.” The Evan- 
glical who learnt of him rejoiced to find that his divine 
snship did not depend on his faith, which was liable to 
fuetuate with his feelings and his illnesses. He learnt also 
to recognise his duties as a citizen. The Evangelicals who 
would not receive him called him a Unitarian, a muddy 
Nystic, and supported the Record in its constant and bitter 
attacks. Opposition came also from the Tractarians, who 
declared that he had created God in his own image. The 
charge was plausible, as anyone who reads his books will 
perceive. For all his heroes from Coleridge back through 
the Cambridge Platonists, St John, Isaiah, Moses, Adam to 
God have a Maurician flavour. It was there because Maurice 
lacked the dramatic faculty, and so could not quite make his 
prophets live apart from himself. Liddon found his goodness 
atebuke to the true children of Zion. But many Tractarians 
were glad to learn of him. The late Dr Scott Holland, and 
Bishop Gore were as much the sons of Maurice as of Pusey ; 
80 that the painful misunderstanding between Pusey and 
Maurice was bridged in their pupils, and the whole Luz 
Mundi school may be said to have incorporated their teach- 
ing. But the opposition was bitter, and he had his full share 
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of the persecution that invariably follows good men o 
original mind. The first complaints that became audibj 
were over his Socialism, of which many papers and joura 
were full. 

Maurice was made Professor of Literature at King’s 
College, London, in 1840, and Professor of Theology in 184¢ 
Dr Jelf was appointed Principal of King’s in 1843, He was 
an Oxford man, and had been tutor to the late King of 
Hanover. His tutorial duties might have given him a pre: 
judice against any form of Socialism ; but one would haye 
thought that he might have learnt to appreciate St John’s 
Gospel while at Oxford with Pusey and Newman. His firs 
encounter with Maurice was over his Socialism—not so much 
that he objected to it itself, as that the papers had taken 
hold of it, and they might bring King’s College into disrepute, 
The trouble might have passed but for the publication of 
Maurice’s Theological Essays, which immediately brought 
the difference between him and Dr Jelf to a head. Ostensibly 
the trouble was that the essays not only denied everlasting 
punishment, but they put forth the notion that everyone 
would eventually be saved. This interpretation could easily 
be caught up and repeated by the public ; but it was false, 
Dr Jelf believed in a system of rewards and punishments, 
Those who behave themselves here will receive the reward 
of eternal life in heaven. For him eternal life meant only 
the endlessness of heaven. Now Maurice, as we have seen, 
built the whole of his theology on the present possession of 
eternal life, which stands in the knowledge of God. Here he 
was simply following the best teaching of the ages, and that 
of St John, St Paul and the Epistle to the Hebrews. He 
knew that a man might, here and now, pass out of a state of 
eternal death into a state of eternal life, and therefore, 
instead of thinking of hell as a kind of eternal punishment in 
the far future for the wicked, he found its essential content 
in the present. Whether a soul might remain for ever obdv- 
rate and refuse the knowledge of God, he would not presume 
to decide. 

To us it seems incredible that Dr Jelf should have been 
given such an important post, in which he was called to make 
theological pronouncements solely on the merits of his 
academic requirements, with little or no understanding of 
the heart of Christ’s teaching. Maurice was dismissed, and 
the public for the most part regarded Dr Jelf as the faithful 
champion of orthodoxy. 

We need not go into detail concerning the other oppor 
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MEN of & sions in his life. His real witness in the last century was 
‘Audible f yg true gnosticism against the agnosticism of Huxley, Sir 
Journals § jeslie Stephen, and a host of others. His encounter with Dean 

: fansel turned exactly on the point that the Dean denied the 
King’ possibility of the knowledge that Maurice claimed. Huxley 

In 1846, B ind Leslie Stephen saw as clearly and quickly as Maurice 
He vas himself that the Dean was really on their side. They poured 
King of some contempt on Maurice’s claim to know, and drew atten- 
0 & pre-B tion to his obscurities as John Morley did to his “‘ smoky 
ud have eucible.’ What they would not see was that he spoke from 
_ John's an experience that had never been theirs. They were like a 
His first man without music in his soul criticising Beethoven, or a 
i much man with no sense of art condemning Whistler, or blind men 
taken denying the reality of the sun. The knowledge of God, 
Pincpi which is eternal life, is so wonderful, so overwhelming, so 
teen of f utterly real in a world of shadows, that those who have it, 
Drought F ike Maurice, can but testify and speak of that which they 
a know, and wonder why so many people cannot hear their word. 
vasting = Maurice’s books are many. He was at his best on St 
Apa John’s Gospel, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Epistle to the 

bd Hebrews. His application of the Platonic principle to the 
eS 4 frst chapter of Genesis will not commend itself everywhere 
ana to-day, though it has reappeared in Christian Science ; and 
a the way he extracts the essence from the Apocalyptic books 
~ on) f may not satisfy protagonists in the apocalyptic and eschato- 
© See, I logical controversy. We may feel that a little frank accept- 


me ‘4 ance of the Higher Criticism would have helped him where his 
d that idea is not exactly in accordance with the letter of Scripture. 
Bae Indeed, it would be easy to criticise. But after every criti- 
rate of f S™ has been made, Maurice remains a great human figure— 
wi the strongest and least ecclesiastical of churchmen, the 
Bie founder of no party, yet the needful teacher of every party 
ontent | 2 who will, after reading him sympathetically, be drawn 


pen by his nature and his spirit out of his many religious sins— 

his bigotry, narrowness, cruelty and intolerance—and learn 
to keep the deep wells of human feeling and sympathy 
tine unchoked and open for himself and any others who may care 
‘ to come and draw clear water to refresh themselves on their 


esume 


‘make § ; 

of his UY: , sry 

ng of He died in 1872 with the quietness and dignity-of an old 
1 an Hebrew prophet, not with the words of the Divine Shemah 


hf) | his lips, but the name of the Christian Trinity into which 
| he had been baptised when he joined the Church of England. 


)posi: CHARLES GARDNER. 


West Hoaruty. 
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THE PLACE OF AUTHORITY IN 
RELIGION. 


Canon T. A. LACEY, D.D. 


IT is well to begin by settling the meaning of our terms, | 
shall not attempt to define religion, doubting, indeed, 
whether it is susceptible of satisfactory definition. But itis 
possible, by way of description, to detach some of its ele. 
ments. Matthew Arnold’s description, ‘“ morality tinged 
with emotion,” will not suit me, true as it certainly is, | 
need something wider than morality, which I will call 
conduct. That may seem to be too wide. Not all conduct, 
you may say, is religious conduct ; the conduct of a cricket 
match is not specifically religious. Perhaps not; but] 
think that religion may enter into ic, and usually does enter 
into it—if real cricket be meant. At all events, I must retain 
the whole width of the term. Neither will ‘“‘ emotion ” serve 
my purpose. I need something narrower, which I will call 
belief. You may say that all belief is emotional. I agree, 
it is both mover and moved. But it is only one kind od 
emotion, and with this alone I shall be concerned. I think 
it will be allowed that every kind of religion, however defined, 
or however indefinable, contains along with much else thes 
two elements, conduct and belief. 

First, of belief. I shall press what seems to me the 
obvious truth that belief, of whatever kind, is based exclu: 
sively on authority. But this also needs definition. It isa 
ambiguous term. We use it of a power that commands and 
perhaps can more or less effectively enforce obedience. Ther 
is authority of law, and there is military authority. This 
will not do for me; enforcement of belief by any external 
pressure is impossible. We must look back to the origin d 
the word. The Latin auctoritas seems to be free from 
ambiguity. Until the later stages of the language, at aly 
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rate, it stood for an intangible influence moving or restraining 
all forms of public activity. Vergil’s vir pietate gravis was 
theembodiment of it ; and, if you allow the proper extension 
of pitas, he was a constant figure in the Republic. Vergil’s 
words are illuminating. Auctoritas may be defined as moral 
weight. It was not an official endowment, for a consul 
might have it in abundance or lack it entirely. It is thus 
sharply distinguished from potestas, which the most worthless 
magistrate could exercise equally with the best. You find it 
eminently in the assembled Senate, which had no legislative 
or executive functions, and in matters of public policy was a 
purely consultative body, whose decisive vote was signifi- 
cantly called consultum. But its authority was immense, 
and had a directive value only short of lex or plebiscitum. 
The famous consultwm, “* Provideant consules ne quid respub- 
lca detrimenti accipiat,”’ strengthened the hands of magis- 
trates to do things not allowed by law, with comparative 
immunity. Cicero, indeed, found to his cost that the immu- 
nity was not complete, but it was certainly a safeguard. 

In this proper sense the word has come down to us. We 
say that a man speaks with authority when his reputation 
stands high in respect of character, of knowledge, or of experi- 
ence; his words carry weight, without any thought of power 
in the background to enforce conformity with his opinions. 
And yet, so constant is our affection for ambiguous language, 
we shall probably call him a powerful speaker. 

To balance this abuse of language we perversely describe 
the unquestionable power of the State as ‘ authority of 
law.” This is the power which, in the picturesque language 
of St Paul, “‘ beareth not the sword in vain.” That is to say, 
it can command, and, if you refuse to obey, can in the last 
resort put a stop to your disobedience by an executive act, 
appropriately called execution. Milder methods of coercion, 
however, are usually successful. It is true that this power 
isnot invariably effective. Passive resistance is a very potent 
weapon of rebellion. Professor Laski has shown that the 
trade unions in this way nullified a judicial ruling in the 
Taff Vale case, and that the Welsh miners nullified the 
Munitions Act, even when the rest of us meekly submitted 
to all that was contained in the Defence of the Realm Act. 
But this was because prudent statesmen are aware that it is 
sometimes unwise to flourish the sword too ostentatiously. 
Power is still power, whether it be exercised here and now 
or kept in reserve. 

I come back to my point that belief is based exclusively 
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on authority. I might illustrate this by dwelling on the fag 
that no display or exercise of power can influence any man’s 
belief. It may be urged that if I refuse to believe that q 
bully can master me, he may convince me by giving me a 
sound drubbing; but I shall reply that the effect of this 
demonstration is not belief ; it is knowledge. The distinction 
is important. It may be illustrated by the vulgar saying 
that “‘ seeing is believing,” which is about as false as an 
proverb can be; for to see is to know. Putting it crudely, 
you may say that what I see, I know; what I am told, [ 
either believe or disbelieve. Seeing is here, of course, a 
symbolic term for any kind of sensory perception, simple or 
complicated. I am bold to say that I know, in the proper 
sense of the word, nothing but what is so perceived. What 
I infer from the perception, however assured I may be of the 
accuracy of the inference, is not something known ; it may 
be called a persuasion or a conviction, according to the 
degree of assurance. Neither is it something believed, for it 
starts from knowledge. But belief may be an element in 
the process by which I arrive at the final conviction ; for 
my assurance of the validity of the process may be entirely 
due to something which I have been taught, and now 
believe. Indeed, can this ever be entirely eliminated? Is 
any conviction possible without this element of belief 
founded on authority ? Even in the most rigorous verifica- 
tion by experiment there seems to be involved some postu- 
late, like that of causation, which we accept on the authority 
of the general opinion of mankind. That kind of authority 
pervades all our mental procedure, however unconscious of 
it we may be. 

Do I seem to be limiting too closely the field of know- 
ledge ? There are intuitions. Yes, but intuition is a mode 
of seeing. What else does the word mean? I once asked 
a mathematical friend to set down on paper for me the proof 
that parallel straight lines meet if produced to infinity. He 
wrote a brief concatenation of symbols, at which I looked 
without comprehension. ‘‘ Don’t you see it ?”’ he asked. I 
modestly replied that I did not, but I had no doubt he did. 
He explained, “‘ of course it is nonsense.” I rebuked him for 
setting at nought his divine science of geometry, adding that 
with another kind of vision I could plainly see parallel 
straight lines meeting when produced to infinity. He then 
told me that I, at all events, was talking nonsense. So we 
parted, quits. My own first steps in geometry were guided 
by a teacher of genius who would not allow me to believe, 
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- on his own authority or Euclid’s, axioms and definitions. 
hat ; He provoked intuitions, and at my first lesson succeeded in 
re making me see that most invisible thing, the geometrical 


f thi line. Such vision is possible, and it means knowledge. I 
: would make the field of knowledge as wide as possible, but 


5 itremains very narrow. In thought and in action we are 
ran constantly dependent on belief. I do not, and cannot, 


del know any events of a time anterior to my own experience ; 
Id % for example, that John signed the Great Charter. What I 
know is that statements on the subject are read in ancient 


Se, a AY sat 
lee documents or modern histories. These are accurately called 
roper “authorities,” or are dismissed as void of authority. On 


What the authority of those that survive criticism, I believe that L 
of the the thing happened. Things past I cannot know, for I have 
no access to them. Things now existing may be accessible, 


te the floor of the Pacific Ocean, for example, but to very few i 

for it of them have I had access. The field of my actual knowledge 

nt in is very narrow. pireoer ‘ 

. for Knowledge and belief are clearly distinguishable. We 

‘irely make confusion only by inaccurate use of the words, which 

now is deplorably frequent. Belief is not an inferior kind of 

? Is knowledge ; it is an entirely different mental state. Know- 5 

velief ledge and belief are not distinguished by degrees of certainty. : 

ificas I know that the city of Worcester exists, for I am writing 

ostu- there at this moment; I believe that the city of Peking 

ority exists. The knowledge and the belief are equally certain. In 

ority neither case is the certainty absolute, for my vision may be 

us of defective, and authority may mislead me; but if we are to 
keep sane we must avow that knowledge is relatively certain . 

now- —that is to say, certain for me—even when mistaken, and 

node belief always has the same kind of certainty. It is false to 

sked claim either knowledge or belief, when one has only a 

sroof hesitating opinion. We must sometimes be content with 


He this; probability is not all that Butler supposed it to be, 
oked but where certainty is lacking it may be a fairly useful guide 


ae in the art of living. If there were no certainty at all, human 
did. life could hardly rise above the level of the more intelligent 
n for beasts. Knowledge and belief, in the true sense of the words, 
that are the prerogative of humanity. 

allel My subject is the place of authority in religion. But 
then belief is the same mental state, whatever its object may be. 
pore I believe the statements of a railway time-table ; I believe 
ided the teaching of some kind of religion. It is the same mental 
eve, state. I find the same sort of identity in knowledge. I am 


quite sure that God can be known, though very few of us 
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may achieve that knowledge. When achieved, it belongs ty 
the same kind of mental state as my knowledge that I have 
a watch in my pocket. But for the most part religion lies in 
the broad field of belief, and in a special corner of that field, 
So it rests on authority. 

I am not concerned at present to distinguish any of the 
numerous kinds of authority which move men to religious 
belief ; I have only to note their existence. But one cage 
may be useful for illustration. There is a widespread belief 
that the collection of books known as the Bible has an 
exceptional value in respect of religion. It has nothing to 
do with the values, literary or documentary, which critics 
assign to the various contents of the collection ; it takes in 
the whole collection and all its parts, regarded as a “ Canon 
of Scripture.”” On what authority does this belief rest? 
There are some who will say that it is not belief, but knoy- 
ledge ; the Bible bears witness to itself; a reader can se 
its value. This assurance is obviously not open to argument; 
you either share it or you do not. Like all knowledge, it is 
personal, individual and direct. Few can make any reason- 
able claim to its possession. I cannot doubt that most of 
those who think they have it are really confusing knowledge 
and belief. Belief in the value of the Bible is certainly wide- 
spread. On what does it rest ? 

Various answers may be given, all possibly true. I shall 
take note of one, which is interesting if only for the eminence 
of the answerer. Faustus the Manichean had alleged against 
the current teaching of the Christian Church certain texts of 
the Gospel. Augustine retorted: ‘‘ Ego non _ crederem 
evangelio nisi me commoveret Catholice Ecclesie auctoritas,” 
It was therefore waste of time to ply him with arguments 
against the teaching of the Catholic Church drawn from the 
Gospels. The retort is forensic, and forensic of a rough kind 
to which Augustine was too much addicted. But it is more 
than this. It opens a window into his mind. His conversion 
was recent; he knew what had moved him to accept the 
teaching of the Church in its various details. I think the 
account of that movement which he gives in this flashing 
remark is more precise than the laboured analysis which he 
made some years later when writing his Confessions. The two 
accounts are not inconsistent, but in the Confessions he was 
more concerned with his own interior reaction than with the 
impact from without. The impact came, he says, from the 
auctoritas, the moral constraint, exercised by the Catholic 
Church. He attempts some analysis of this authority, and 
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me important element is “consensio populorum atque 
ntium.” That gives me what I am seeking. I am sure 
that the widespread veneration for the Bible is due to nothing 
dse but the general consent of Christendom, mediated by 
icular instruction given to children in their early years. 

Most of the multitudinous beliefs on which we constantly 
rely, in all departments of thought and action, probably have 
no other origin. The general testimony of mankind, or of 
that part of mankind with which one is familiar, must 
inevitably carry weight and engender belief. To refuse 
credence here is to live a maimed life in ridiculous isolation. 
Such belief may very well be erroneous. It may be shattered 
by the acquisition of knowledge, or overborne by a narrower 
but weightier authority. Failing this, you do act upon it. 

That brings me to the other element in religion—conduct. 
(Conduct is governed, if not by knowledge, then certainly by 
belief, and in a vast number of actions by belief alone. For 
example, my conduct of life is to some extent ordered by 
belief in the solvency of banks : in other words, by a system 
ofcredit ; and this rests on the general consent of the City of 
london. Some of your actions may be ordered by a power 
external to your self, as is seen in military discipline, or 
indeed in the daily behaviour of all law-abiding citizens ; 
but in so far as these actions can be regarded as conduct, 
they are due to a belief that the power has a right to command 
and ought to be obeyed. Perhaps it is because of this moral 
element in submission that we have slipped into the unfor- 
tunate confusion of power and authority. 

Conduct is more than an element in religion. Religion 
means conduct. It is not faith, or knowledge, or emotion, or 
sentiment, or speculation, or theology. It contains all these, 
without being composed of them. We must not expect to 
define anything by the etymology of its name ;_ but this word 
is one of the great legacies of ancient Rome to the modern 
world, and the more probable etymology of religio affords 
some guidance. Its value lies in restraint or control, and 
especially in control of conduct. It is not quite what we 
mean by piety, though it is near akin to the Latin pietas. 
It differs from this in being less individual. In the eighteenth 
century, when words did not sit as loose to meaning as now, 
Johnson essayed one definition which seems to me deplor- 
able: Religion is ‘‘ Virtue, as founded upon reverence of 
God, and expectation of future rewards and punishments.” 
He tried another : ‘‘ A system of divine faith and worship.” 
That is sounder, though too narrow. Whatever else religion 
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may be, it is always a system, and a system of human life 4 
system of conduct. And human life can never be entire| 
individual. Religion must therefore be a system of social 
relations, under control. For such a system organisation js 
necessary ; unorganised religion is meaningless. What js 
sometimes so called is simple piety. If you are inclined ty 
question the necessity of organisation, consider how those 
religions which make the least of this become conspicuoys 
in effecting it. Where will you find a more efficient organisa. 
tion than that of Quakerism ? To hark back to our dominant 
word, where will you find any institution more truly author 
tative than the quarterly meeting of the Society of Friends} 

This brings me to my conclusion. I find in history two 
kinds of religious organisation, an organisation of power, and 
an organisation of authority. The religion of the ancient 
Greek city was based on civic power, and therefore the 
individualist who undermined it must drink the hemlock, 
The ancient religion of Israel had the same character, 
tempered at times by the authority of prophets. On the 
other hand, I take the Christian religion to be purely author- 
tative. It is the religion of an organised community, but the 
original rulers of that community certainly possessed no 
power of the sword, and were by implication forbidden even 
to aspire after it. They were to teach, to rebuke, to exhort, 
and even to command, but the recalcitrant were to be let 
alone. There is a definite injunction : ‘ If a man refuse to 
hear the Church, let him be unto thee as the Gentile and the 
publican.””» When Dr Hook, the famous Vicar of Leeds, 
offended the Court of Queen Victoria by a sermon based on 
the truncated text, “‘ Hear the Church,” a minister of the 
Crown suggested that he might have done better with a 
slightly extended quotation, “‘ If he will not hear the Church, 
let him be.” I think the Whig witticism lighted accidentally 
on the very meaning of the Gospel. 

The rulers of the Christian Church have always been 
technically faithful in the observance of this injunction. 
Except when invested, accidentally and unhappily, with 
temporal power as well as spiritual authority, they have 
never attempted to exercise the power of the sword. But 
they have frequently called upon others to do this on their 
behalf, for their defence or for the enforcement of theit 
commands. The ultimate form of this demand is found in 
the declaration of Boniface VIII. that there are two swords, 
the spiritual and the temporal, the one to be used ab ecclesi, 
the other pro ecclesia, wielded by kings and knights “‘ sed ad 
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tum et patientiam sacerdotis.” He proved at Anagni 
the truth of the warning addressed to Peter, ‘‘ They that 
uke the sword shall perish by the sword.” According to my 
reading of history, in proportion as ecclesiastics have enjoyed 
this supposed advantage of power, their authority has waned. 
[cannot imagine a greater misfortune for a Christian 
Church than to be legibus stabilita, established by law. 

If I am right in all this, the familiar contrast between a 
religion of the spirit and a religion of authority becomes 
meaning. For the adherents of what is distinguished as 
religion of authority invariably believe their leaders, past 
orpresent, to be endowed with particular spiritual gifts, for 
shich reason alone they pay them reverence and acknow- 


kdge their authority. 
T. A. LACEY. 


CotLEGE, WORCESTER. 





MACBETH AND THE NATURE 
OF EVIL. 


G. WILSON KNIGHT. 


A 


MacBETH is Shakespeare’s most profound and mature vision 
of Evil: in point of imaginative intensity, it is comparable 
alone among the tragedies to Antony and Cleopatra. There 
we have a fiery vision of a paradisial consciousness ; here the 
murk and nightmare torment of a conscious hell. This Evil, 
being absolute and therefore alien to man, is in essence shown 
as inhuman and supernatural, and is thus most difficult of 
location in any philosophical scheme. Macbeth is fantastical 
and imaginative beyond other tragedies. Difficulty is 
increased by the implicit blurring of effects, the palling 
darkness, that overcasts plot, technique, style. The persons 
of the play are themselves groping. Yet we are left with an 
overpowering knowledge of suffocating, conquering Evil, and 
fixed by the eye of a nameless terror. The nature of this 
Evil will be the subject of my paper. 

It is dangerous to abstract the personal history of the 
protagonist from his environment as a basis for interpretation. 
The main theme is not primarily differentiated from that of 
the important subsidiary persons and cannot stand alone. 
Rather there is a similarity, and the Evil in Banquo, Macduff, 
Malcolm, and the enveloping atmosphere of the play all form 
so many steps by which we may approach and understand 
the titanic Evil which grips the two protagonists. The 
Macbeth-universe is woven in a texture of a single patter. 
The whole play is one swift act of the poet’s mind, and a 
such must be interpreted, since the technique confronts us 
not with separated integers of character or incident, but with 
a molten welding of thought with thought, event with event. 
There is an interpenetrating quality that subdues all to itself 
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Therefore I shall start by noticing some of the more important 
elements in this total imaginative effect, and thence I shall 
ass to the more purely human element. The story and 
action of the play alone will not carry us far. Here the logic 
of imaginative correspondence is more significant and more 
exact than the logic of plot. 


II. 


Macbeth is a desolate and dark universe where all is 
befogged, baffled, constricted by the Evil. Probably in no 
play of Shakespeare are so many questions asked. It opens 
with “* When shall we three meet again ? ” and ‘‘ Where the 
place?” (I. i. 1 and 6). The second scene starts with : 
“What bloody man is that ?” (I. ii. i.), and throughout it 
questions are asked of the Sergeant and Ross. This is fol- 
lowed by :— 

First Witcu : Where hast thou been, Sister ? 


Seconp Wircu: Killing swine. 
First Wircu : Sister, where thou ? (I. iii. 1.) 


And Banquo’s first words on entering are: ‘* How far is’t 
called to Forres ? What are these ... ?” (I. iii. 2). Ques- 
tis succeed each other quickly throughout this scene. 
Amazement and mystery are in the play from the start, and 
are reflected in continual questions—there are those of 
Duncan to Malcolm in Se. IV., and of Lady Macbeth to the 
Messenger and then to her lord in Sc. V. They continue 
throughout the play. In I. vii. they are tense and powerful : 


MacBETH: . . . How now! What news? 

L. MacBeETH : He has almost supp’d: why have you left the 
chamber ? 

MacsetH : Hath he asked for me ? 

L. MAcBETH : Know you not he has ? 


This scene bristles with them. At the climax of the murder 
they come again, short stabs of fear: ‘‘ Didst thou not hear 
a noise ?—Did not you speak ?—When ?—Now.—As I 
descended ? . . . ” (II. ii. 15-17). Many of the finest and 
most heart-rending passages are in the form of questions : 
“But wherefore could I not pronounce Amen ? ” and, ‘‘ Will 
all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood clean from my 
hands ?” (II. ii. 31; II. ii. 60). The scene of the murder and 
that of its discovery form a series of questions. To continue 
the list in detail would be more tedious than difficult : to 
quote a few—there are the amazed questions of the guests 
and Lady Macbeth at the Banquet (III. iii.) ; Macbeth’s 
VoL. XXVIII.—No. 2. 11* 
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continual questioning of the Weird Sisters in the Cauldron 
Scene (IV. i.); those of Macduff’s son to Lady Macduff 
(IV. ii.) ; of Macduff to Ross who brings him news of his 
family’s slaughter (IV. iii.); of the Doctor to the Gentle. 
woman (V. i.). Now these questions are threads in the 
fabric of mystery and doubt which haunts us in Macbeth, All 
the persons are in doubt, baffled. Duncan is baffled at the 
treachery of a man he trusted (I. iv. 11). Newcomers strike 
amaze :— 


What a haste looks through his eyes! So should he look 
That seems to speak things strange. (I. ii. 46.) 


Surprise is continual. Macbeth does not understand how he 
can be Thane of Cawdor (I. iii. 108) ; Lady Macbeth is startled 
at the news of Duncan’s visit (I. v. 82) ; Duncan at the fact 
of Macbeth’s arrival before himself (I. vi. 20). There is the 
general amazement at the murder ; of Lennox, Ross, and the 
Old Man at the strange happenings in earth and heaven on 
the night of the murder (II. iii: 59-66 ; II. iv. 1-20). Banquo 
and Fleance are unsure of the hour (II. i. 1-4). No one is sure 
of Macduff’s mysterious movements. Lady Macbeth is 
baffled by Macbeth’s enigmatic hints as to the “ deed of 
dreadful note ” (III. ii. 44). The two murderers are not 
certain as to who has wronged them, Macbeth or Banquo 
(III. i. 76-79) ; they do not understand the advent of the 
“ third murderer ” (III. iii. 1). Ross and Lady Macduff are 
at a loss as to Macduff’s flight, and warning is brought to 
Lady Macduff by a mysterious messenger who “‘ is not to her 
known ”’ (IV. ii. 65). Malcolm suspects Macduff, and there 
is a long dialogue due to his ‘‘ doubts ” (IV. iii.) ; and in the 
same scene Malcolm recognises Ross as his countryman, yet 
strangely “ knows him not ” (IV. iii. 160). As the atmo- 
sphere brightens at the end of the play, the contrast is aptly 
marked by reference to the stroke of action which will finally 
dispel the fog of insecurity :— 


SIWARD : The time approaches 
That will with due decision make us know 
What we shall say we have and what we owe. 
Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate, 
But certain issues strokes must arbitrate. (V. iv. 16.) 


This blurring and lack of certainty is increased by the heavy 
proportion of second-hand or vague knowledge reported 
during the play’s progress. We have the two accounts of the 
fighting, by the Sergeant and Ross ; but the whole matter of 
the rebellion is vague to us. Later, Angus brings news to 
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Macbeth of his new honours, confessing that he “ knows 


not ” the exact crimes of the former Thane of Cawdor (I. iii. 
111-116). Malcolm has spoken with “ one who saw him die r 
(I. iv. 4). Lady Macbeth hears amazedly of the Weird 
Sisters’ prophecy by letter. Macbeth describes the voice that 
bade him ‘‘ sleep no more,” and the dead body of Duncan. 
People are continually receiving the latest news from each 
other (II. iv. ; III. vi. ; IV. iii. 159-174). Rumours are alive 
throughout :— 
MacsetH : How say’st thou that Macduff denies his person 
At our great bidding ? 
L. MacBetH : Did you send to him, Sir ? 
Macseth : I hear it by the way; but I willsend. (III. iv. 128.) 
We hear more rumours of Macduff in the dialogue between 
Lennox and the Lord in III. vi. There are the mysterious 
“two or three ’” who bring word of Macduff’s flight (IV. i. 
141). It is a world of rumours and fears :— 
Ross : I dare not speak much further ; 
But cruel are the times, when we are traitors 
And do not know ourselves ; when we hold rumour 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear, 
But float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way and move. (IV. ii. 17.) 


Ross has heard a “‘ rumour ”’ of a rise in Scotland against 
Macbeth (IV. iii. 182). In a hushed voice the gentlewoman 
describes Lady Macbeth’s sleepwalking to the Doctor (V. i.) 
and the Doctor says he has ‘“‘ heard something ”’ of Macbeth’s 
“royal preparation” (V. iv. 57-8). Siward “learns no 
other” but that Macbeth is defending his castle (V. iv. 8), 
and Lady Macbeth, “‘ as ’tis thought ’’ commits suicide (V. 
viii. 70). These are but a few random instances: questions, 
tumours, startling news, and uncertainties are everywhere. 
From the time when Banquo asks “‘ How far is’t called to 
Forres ? ” until Malcolm’s ‘“‘ What wood is this before us ? ” 
we are watching persons lost, mazed.1_ They do not under- 
stand themselves even :— 


ce ? 


Matcotm : Why do we hold our tongues 
That most may claim this argument for ours ? (II. iii. 125.) 


The persons of the drama can say truly, with Ross, “‘ we . . . 
do not know ourselves ”’ (IV. ii. 19). We too, who read, are 


1 Cp. Colin Still’s Shakespeare’s Mystery Play: A Study of the Tempest 
(Cecil Palmer, 1921). In his interpretation, The Court Party are related 
to the maze in ancient ritual ; and in my interpretation of The Tempest, I 
roughly equate the Antonio and Sebastian theme with Macbeth. See 
Myth and Miracle.. Burrow & Co. 2s. 
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in doubt often. Action here is illogical. Why does Macheth 
not know of Cawdor’s treachery ? Why does Lady Macheth 
faint ? Why do the king’s sons flee to different countries 
when a whole nation is ready in their support ? Why does 
Macduff move so darkly mysterious in the background and 
leave his family to certain death ? Who is the third mur. 
derer? And, finally, why does Macbeth murder Duncan? 
All this builds a strong sense of mystery and irrationality 
within us. We, too, grope in the stifling dark, and suffer 
from doubt and insecurity. 

Darkness permeates the play. The greater part of the 
action takes place in the murk of night. It is unnecessary to 
detail more than a few of the numerous references to dark- 
ness. Lady Macbeth prays :— 


Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark 
To cry, Hold! Hold! (I. v. 51.) 


And Macbeth :— 


Stars, hide your fires. 
Let not light see my black and deep desires ; 
The eye wink at the hand ; yet let that be, 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. 
(I. iv. 50.) 


During the play “‘ light thickens ” (III. ii. 50), the “‘ travelling 


lamp ”’ is “‘ strangled ” (II. iv. 7), there is ‘* husbandry in 
heaven ”’ (II. i. 4). This is typical :— 


Now spurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn. (III. iii. 7.) 


Now this world of doubts and darkness gives birth to strange 
and hideous creatures. Animal-symbolism is percurrent in 
the play, and the animals mentioned are for the most part of 
fierce, ugly, or ill-omened significance. This suggests life 
threatening, fearful, hideous: and it culminates in the 
holocaust of filth prepared by the weird sisters in the cauldron 
scene. But not only are animals of unpleasant suggestion 
here present: we have animals, like men, irrational and 
amazing in their acts. A falcon is attacked and killed bya 
‘* mousing owl,”’ and Duncan’s horses eat each other (II. iv. 
18). There is a prodigious and ghastly tempest, with 
‘* screams of death ” ; the owl clamoured through the night; 
the earth itself shook (II. iii. 59-66). We are thus aware ofa 
hideous abnormality in this world; and again we feel its 
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rationality and mystery. In proportion as we let ourselves 
pe receptive to the impact of all these suggestions we shall 
be strongly aware of the essential fearsomeness of this 
universe. We are confronted by mystery, darkness, abnor- 
mality, hideousness : and therefore by fear. All may be 
mified as symbols of this emotion. Fear is predominant. 
fveryone is afraid. There is scarcely a person in the play 
ho does not feel at some time a sickening, nameless terror. 
The impact of the play is thus exactly analogous to night- 
mare, to which state there are many references :— 
Now o’er the one-half world, 


Nature seems dead and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain’d sleep .. . (II. i. 49.) 


Banquo cries :— 
Merciful powers, 

Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 

Gives way to in repose. (II. i. 7.) 
Banquo has dreamed of “‘ the three weird sisters ”’ (IT. i. 19), 
who are thus associated with a nightmare reality. There are 
those who cried in their sleep, and said their prayers after 
(IL. ii.). Macbeth may “ sleep no more ”’ (II. il. 43), he and 
his wife are condemned to live— 

in the affliction of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly. (III. ii. 18.) 


The central act of the play is a hideous murder of sleep. 
Finally, we have the extreme agony of sleep-consciousness 
depicted in Lady Macbeth’s sleep-walking. Nor are there 
dreams only: the narrow gulf between nightmare and the 
abnormal actuality of the Macbeth-universe—itself of night- 
mare quality—is bridged by phantasies and ghosts: the 
dagger of Macbeth’s mind, the Ghost of Banquo, the Appari- 
tions, the Vision of Scottish Kings, culminating in the three 
Weird Sisters. There is no nearer equivalent, in the experi- 
ence of a normal mind, to the poetic quality of Macbeth than 
the consciousness of nightmare or delirium. That is why life 
ishere a “* tale told by an idiot ’’—a “‘ fitful fever ” ; why the 
earth itself is ‘* feverous ”’ (II. iii. 66). The Weird Sisters are 
nightmare actualised ; Macbeth’s crime nightmare projected 
into action. Therefore this world is unknowable, hideous, 
disorderly and irrational. The very style of the play has a 
mesmeric, nightmare quality, for in that dream consciousness, 
hateful though it be, there is a nervous tension, a vivid sense 
of profound significance, an exceptionally rich apprehension 
of reality electrifying the mind : one is in touch with absolute 
Evil, which, being absolute, has a Satanic beauty, a hideous, 
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serpent-like grace and attraction, drawing, paralysing, This 
quality is in the poetic style: the language is tense, Nervous, 
insubstantial—without anything of the visual clarity of 
Othello, or the massive solemnity of Timon. The poetic 
effect of the whole, though black with an inhuman abysm of 
darkness, is yet shot through and streaked with vivid colour, 
with horrors that hold a mesmeric attraction even while they 
repel ; and things of brightness that intensify the enveloping 
murk. There is constant reference to blood. Macbeth and 
Banquo “ bathe in reeking wounds ” (I. ii. 39) in the fight 
reported by the “bloody” Sergeant; Macbeth’s sword 
“smoked with bloody execution ” (I. ii. 18); there is the 
blood on Macbeth’s hands, and on Lady Machbeth’s after she 
has “‘ smeared’”’ the sleeping grooms with it. There is the 
description of Duncan’s body, “ his silver skin lac’d with his 
golden blood ” (II. iii. 118). There is blood on the face of 
the murderer who comes to tell of Banquo’s “ trenched 
gashes ”’ (IIT. iv. 27); the “‘ gory locks ”’ (III. iv. 51) of the 
* blood-bolter’d ” Banquo ; the “‘ bloody child ” Apparition; 
the blood-nightmare of Lady Macbeth’s sleep-walking. But 
though blood-imagery is rich, there is no brilliance in it; 
rather a sickly smear. Yet there is brilliance in the fire. 
imagery : the thunder and lightning which accompanies the 
Weird Sisters ; the fire of the cauldron; the green-glint of 
the spectral dagger; the glaring eyes which hold “no 
speculation ” of Banquo’s ghost—the insubstantial sheen of 
the three apparitions, the ghostly pageant of Kings unbom. 

Macbeth has the poetry of intensity: intense darkness 
shot with the varied intensity of pure light or pure colour. 
In the same way the moral darkness is shot with imagery of 
bright purity and virtue. There is ‘“‘ the temple-haunting 
martlet ” to contrast with evil creatures. We have the early 
personation of Duncan, the bright limning of his virtues by 
Macbeth (I. vii. 16), and Macduff (IV. iii. 108) ; the latter's 
words on Malcolm’s Mother (IV. iii. 109-111) ; the prayer of 
Lennox for “‘ some holy angel ”’ to fly to England’s court for 
saving help ; Macbeth’s agonised vision of a starry good, of 
“heaven’s cherubim ”’ horsed in air, and Pity like a babe; 
those who pray that God may bless them in their fevered 
dream ; above all, Malcolm’s description of England’s holy 
King, health-giver and God-elect who, unlike Macbeth, has 
power over the Evil,! in whose court Malcolm borrows grace 


1 The “ Evil” of Macbeth is symbolised in a nation’s sickness. See 
V. ii. 27-29 ; V. iii. 49-56. The spiritual Evil of Macbeth is related to the 
bodily evil of blood destruction, and sickness in the community. This 
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to combat the nightmare Evil of his own land. The murk, 
indeed, thins toward the end. Bright daylight dawns and 
the green leaves of Birnam come against Macbeth. A world 
climbs out of its darkness, and in the dawn that panorama 
below is a thing of nightmare delusion. The “ sovereign 
fower” (V. ii. 80) is bright-dewed in the bright dawn, and 
the murk melts into the mists of morning: the child is 
crowned, the tree of life in his hand. 

Ihave indicated something of the imaginative atmosphere 
ofthis play. It is a world shaken by “ fears and scruples ” 
(II. iii. 185). I have emphasised two complementary elements 
(.) the doubts, uncertainties, irrationalities; (ii.) the 
horrors, the dark, the abnormalities. These two elements 
repel respectively the intellect and the heart of man. And, 
since the contemplating mind is thus powerfully unified in its 
immediate antagonism, our reaction holds the positive and 
tense fear that succeeds nightmare, wherein there is an 
experience of something at once insubstantial and unreal to 
the understanding, and appallingly horrible to the feelings : 
this is the Evil of Macbeth. In this equal repulsion of the dual 
attributes of the mind a state of singleness and harmony is 
induced in the recipient, and it is in respect of this that 
Macbeth forces us to a consciousness more exquisitely unified 
and sensitive than any of the great tragedies but its polar 
opposite, Antony and Cleopatra. This is how the Macbeth- 
universe presents to us an experience of Absolute Evil. 
Now these two peculiarities of the whole play will be found 
also in the purely human element. The two main charac- 
teristics of Macbeth’s temptation are: (i.) ignorance of his 
own motive ; and (ii.) horror of the deed to which he is being 
driven. Fear is the primary emotion of the Macbeth- 
universe : fear is at the root of Macbeth’s crime. I will next 
notice the nature of these human events, actions, experiences 
to which the atmosphere of unreality and terror bears 
intimate relation. 


III. 


_ Theaction of the play turns on a deed of disorder. Follow- 
ing the disorderly rebellion which prologues the action we 
have Macbeth’s crime, and the disorder which it creates. 
The murder of Duncan, and its results, are essentially things 


description of ‘“‘ The King’s Evil” serves a purpose deeper than profes- 
sional flattery, which is usually given as the “ reason ” for its presence. 

? Tago is not absolutely evil in this sense. He is too purely intellectual 
to antagonise our emotions powerfully. 
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of disorder, an interruption of the even tenor of human 
nature, and are thus related to the disorder-symbols anq 
instances of unnatural behaviour in man or animal or elemen} 
throughout the play. The Evil of atmospheric effect thys 
interpenetrates the Evil of individual persons. It hag 
firm a grip on this world that it fastens not only on the 
protagonists, but on subsidiary persons too. This point | 
shall notice before passing to the themes of Macbeth and his 
wife. 

Banquo is early involved. Returning with Macbeth from 
a bloody war, he meets the three Weird Sisters. We ma 
imagine that the latter are related to the bloodshed of battle, 
and that they have waited until after “ the hurly-burly’s 
done ” (I. i. 8) to instigate a continuance of blood lust in the 
two generals. We must observe that the two generals’ feats 
of arms are described as acts of unprecedented ferocity :— 


Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
Or memorise another Golgotha 
I cannot tell. (I. ii. 89,) 


The campaign seems to have struck general amaze into men, 
Ross speaks of Macbeth as— 


Nothing afeard of what thyself did make, 
Strange images of death. (I. iii. 96.) 

Macbeth’s sword ‘‘ smoked with bloody execution ” (I. ii. 18) 
The emphasis is important. The late wine of blood-destruc- 
tion focusses the inward eye of these two to the reality of the 
sisters of blood and Evil, and they in turn urge Macbeth to 
add to those “‘ strange images of death ” the “‘ great doom’s 
image ” (II. iii. 88) of a murdered and sainted king. This 
knowledge of Evil implicit in his meeting with the thre 
Weird Sisters Banquo keeps to himself, and it is a bond of 
Evil between him and Macbeth. It is this that troubles him 
on the night of the murder, planting a nightmare of unrest 
in his mind : “ the cursed thoughts that nature gives way to 
in repose.” He is enmeshed in Macbeth’s horror, and, after 
the coronation, keeps the guilty secret, and lays to his heart 
a guilty hope. Banquo is thus involved. So also is Macdufl. 
His cruel desertion of his family is emphasised :— 

L. MacpurF : His flight was madness ; when our actions do not, 
Our fears do make us traitors. 

Ross : You know not 
Whether it was his wisdom or his fear. 

L. Macpurr : Wisdom! to leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
His mansion and his titles in a place 
From whence himself does flee ? (IV. ii. 8) 
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for this, or for some nameless reason, Macduff knows he 
hears some responsibility for his dear ones’ death :— 


Sinful Macduff, 
They were all struck for thee! Naught that I am, 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine 
Fell slaughter on their souls. Heaven rest them now ! 
(IV. iii. 224.) 


Allthe persons seem to share some guilt of the down-pressing 
enveloping Evil. Even Malcolm is forced to repeat crimes on 
himself. He catalogues every possible sin, and accuses him- 
self of all. Whatever be his “ reasons,” his doing so yet 
remains part of the integral humanism of this play. Not that 
the persons are ‘‘ bad characters.”” They are not characters 
at all, in the proper use of the word. They are but vaguely 
individualised, and more remarkable for similarity than 
difference. All the persons are primarily just this: men 
paralysed by fear and a sense of evil in and outside them- 
selves. They lack will-power: that concept finds no place 
here. Neither we, nor they, know of what exactly they are 
guilty: yet they feel guilt. 

So, too, with Lady Macbeth. She is not merely a woman 
of strong will: she is a woman possessed—possessed of evil 
passion. No ‘‘ will-power ”’ on earth would account for her 
dread invocation :— 

Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty ! (I. v. 41.) 


? 


This speech, addressed to the ‘‘ murdering ministers ’’ who 
“in their sightless substances wait on nature’s mischief ”’ is 
demonic in intensity and passion. It is inhuman—as though 
the woman were controlled by an evil something which 
masters her mind and soul. It is mysterious, fearsome, yet 
fascinating: like all else here, it is a nightmare thing of Evil. 
Whatever it be it leaves her a pure woman, with a woman’s 
frailty, as soon as ever its horrible work is done. She faints 
at Macbeth’s description of Duncan’s body. As her husband 
grows rich in crime, her significance dwindles: she is left 
shattered, a human wreck who mutters over again in sleep 
the hideous memories of her former Satanic hour of pride. 
To interpret the figure of Lady Macbeth in terms of 
‘ambition ” and “ will” is, indeed, a futility of criticism. 
The scope and sweep of her evil passion is a thing tremendous, 


1 Dr. Bradley notices this in Shakesperean Tragedy. 
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irresistible, ultimate. She is an embodiment—for one mighty 
hour—of Evil absolute and extreme. 

The central human theme—the temptation and crime of 
Macbeth—is, however, more easy of analysis. The crucial 
speech runs as follows :— 

Why do I yield to that suggestion, 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 

And makes my seated heart knock at my ribs 

Against the use of nature? Present fears 

Are jess than horrible imaginings. 

My thought whose murder yet is but fantastical 

Shakes so my single state of man that function 

Is smother’d in surmise, and nothing is 

But what is not. (I. iii. 184.) 
This speech, spoken when Macbeth first feels the impending 
Evil, expresses again all those elements I have noticed in the 
mass-effect of the play : questioning doubt, horror, fear of 
some unknown power; horrible imaginings of the super. 
natural and “ fantastical’; an abysm of unreality; dis- 
order on the plane of physical life. This speech is a microcosm 
of the Macbeth-vision : it contains the germ of the whole. 
Like a stone in a pond, this original immediate experience of 
Macbeth sends ripples of itself expanding over the whole 
play. This is the moment of the birth of Evil in Macbeth, 
this is the mental reality which he projects into action, 
thereby plunging his land too in fear and horror and dark- 
ness. In this speech we have a swift interpenetration of idea 
with idea, from fear and disorder, through sickly imaginings, 
to abysmal darkness, nothingness. ‘‘ Nothing is but what is 
not’: that is the text of the play. Reality and unreality 
change places. We must see that Macbeth, like the whole 
universe of this play, is paralysed, mesmerised, as though in 
adream. This is not merely “ ambition ”—it is fear, a name- 
less fear which yet fixes itself to a horrid image. He is help- 
less as a man in a nightmare : and this helplessness is integral 
to the conception—the will-concept is absent. Macbeth 
may struggle, but he cannot fight: he can no more resist 
than a rabbit resists a weasel’s teeth fastened in its neck, or 
a bird the serpent’s transfixing eye. Now this Evil in 
Macbeth propels him to an act absolutely Evil. For, though 
no ethical system is ultimate, Macbeth’s crime is as near 
absolute as may be. It is therefore conceived as absolute. 


1 “ Will ” clearly finds no place in the passionate world of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies. To say that Shakespeare chose heroes lacking in will-power is 
less valuable than to say that poetic-tragedy is concerned only with those 
deeper springs of action which the will-concept tends to blur. 
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nighty § Its dastardly nature is emphasised clearly (I. vii. 12-25). 
Duncan is old, good. He is at once Macbeth’s kinsman, king, 
ime of &§ and guest. He is to be murdered in sleep. No worse act of 
crucial | [vil could well be found. Now the Evil of which Macbeth is 
at frst aware rapidly entraps him in a mesh of events: it 
makes a tool of Duncan’s visit, it dominates Lady Macbeth. 
Itis significant that she, like her husband, is overpowered by 
the Weird Sisters and their prophecy. Eventually Macbeth 
undertakes the murder, as a grim and hideous duty.1 He 
cutsa sorry figure at first, but, once embarked on his allegiant 
enterprise of Evil, his grandeur grows. Throughout he is 
driven by fear—the fear that paralyses everyone else urges 
184.) him to an amazing and mysterious action of blood. This 
nding § action he repeats, again and again. He cancels the bond of A 
inthe ™ human fellowship,? and of his own accord seeks out the Weird ; 
ear of & Sistersa second time. He cannot return, so determines to go ; 
super- @ o'er. And the strange thing is that he wins his battle. He is : 
dis & fighting himself free of the nightmare fear of his life. He 
cosm #§ adds crime to crime and emerges at last victorious, and fear- 
yhole, less :-— A 


aOR 


[eS S 


a ee : 


1ce of MacBetH : I have almost forgot the taste of fears : # 

vhole The time has been, my senses would have cool’d 

beth To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of hair é 
ied Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 

tion, As life were in’t : I have supp’d full with horrors ; 

dark- Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, 

idea Cannot once start me. (V. v. 9.) 


ngs, § Again, ‘‘ Hang these that talk of fear ! ” (V. iii. 36) he cries, 
lat Is inan ecstasy of courage. He is, at last, “‘ broad and general 
ot as the casing air’ (III. iv. 28). This will appear a strange 
br reversal of the usual commentary : it is, however, true and ’ 
ahs necessary. Whilst Macbeth lives in conflict with himself 
sa there is misery, evil, fear: when, at the end, he and others 
ol have openly identified himself with evil, he faces the world 
eth fearless: nor does he appear evil any longer. The worst 
. f element of his suffering has been that secrecy and hypocrisy 
see: so often referred to throughout the play (I. iv. 12; I. v. 64; 


r a III. ii. 84; V. iii. 27). Dark secrecy and night are in Shake- 
ugh 1 There is a suggestion to this effect in Dr. Bradley’s Shakesperean 


neat Tragedy. One might compare Dostoievsky’s Crime and Punishment. 
Rashkolnikoff commits his murder as a self-imposed duty. 
ute. ? Macbeth prays to-night to “‘ cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
: that keeps me pale.” (III. ii. 49.) This is the bond of nature, that which 
are § binds man to the good which is in him ; the bond of daylight, reality, life. 
ble ‘Cancel his bond of life,” occurs in Richard III., IV. iv. 77. This bond 
hose Macbeth severs, and plunges through the unreal nightmare of hell on 
earth, to emerge, however, unscathed and victorious. 
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speare the badges of crime.1 But at the end Macbeth has no 
need of secrecy. He is no longer “ cabin’d, cribb’d, confined 
bound in to saucy doubts and fears ” (III. iv. 24). He hag 
won through by excessive crime to an harmonious and honest 
relation with his surroundings. He has successfully sym. 
bolised the disorder of his lonely guilt-stricken soul by 
creating disorder in the world, and thus restores balance and 
a harmonious contact. The mighty principle of good planted 
in the nature of things then asserts itself, condemns him 
openly, brings him peace. Daylight is brought to Macheth, 
as to Scotland, by the accusing armies of Malcolm. He now 
knows himself to be a tyrant confessed, and wins back that 
integrity of soul which gives us :— 


I have lived long enough : my way of life 
Is fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf... (V. iii. 22,) 


Here he touches a recognition deeper than fear, more potent 
than nightmare. The delirious dream is over. A clear day- 
light now disperses the imaginative dark that has eclipsed 
Scotland. The change is remarkable. There is now move- 
ment, surety and purpose, colour : horses “ skirr the country 
round ”’ (V. iii. 35), banners are hung out on the castle walls 
(V. v. 1), soldiers hew down the bright leaves of Birnam (V. 


iv. 4). There is, as it were, a pean of triumph as the Macheth- 
universe, having struggled darkly upward, now climbs into 
radiance. Though they oppose each other in fight, Macbeth 
and Malcolm share equally in this relief, this awakening from 
horror, Of a piece with this change is the fulfilment of the 
Weird Sisters’ prophecies. In bright daylight the nightmare 
reality to which Macbeth has been subdued is insubstantial 
and transient as sleep-horrors at dawn. To these he has 
trusted, and they fail. But he himself is, at the last, self- 
reliant and courageous. The words of the Weird Sisters ring 
true :— 


Though his bark cannot be lost 
Yet it shall be tempest-toss’d. (I. iii. 24-25.) 


Each shattering report he receives with redoubled life-zest; 
and meets the fate marked out by the daylight consciousness 
of normal man for the nightmare reality of crime. Malcolm 
may talk of ‘‘ this dead butcher and his fiend-like queen” 
(V. viii. 69). We, who have felt the sickly poise over the 
abysmal deeps of Evil, the hideous reality of the unreal, must 
couch our judgment in a different phrase. 


1 See Lucrece, 7638-777 ; and Richard II, III. ii. 86-58. 
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IV. 


The consciousness of nightmare is a consciousness of 
Absolute Evil, presenting an heightened awareness of positive 
significance which challenges the goldenest dreams of blissful 
seep: it is positive, powerful, autonomous. Whether this be 
timate truth or not, it is what our mental experience knows : 
ind to deny it is to deny the aristocracy of mind. The 
“sickly weal ”’ of Scotland is in the throes of this delirious 
dream, which, whilst it lasts, has every attribute of reality. 
Yet this Evil is not a native of man’s heart : it comes from 
yithout. The Weird Sisters are thus objectively conceived ; 
they are not, as are phantoms and ghosts, the subjective 
dfect of Evil in the protagonist’s mind. They are, within the 
Macbeth-universe, independent entities. The fact that they 
instigate Macbeth directly and Lady Macbeth indirectly thus 
tends to assert the objectivity of Evil. To regard the Weird 
Sisters as a projection of Macbeth’s mind is an illegitimate 
interpretation. The most we can say is that we understand 
smething of the psychological state which gives these 
extraneous things of horror their reality and opportunity. 
And if we are loth to believe in such Evil realities, potentially 
atleast alive and powerful, we might call to mind the words 
of Lafeu in All’s Well (II. iii. 1-7) :-— 


“They say miracles are past; and we have our 
philosophical persons, to make modern and familiar, 
things supernatural and causeless. Hence it is that we 
make trifles of terrors, ensconcing ourselves into seeming 
knowledge, when we should submit ourselves to an 
unknown fear.” 


A profound commentary on Macbeth. But, though the 
ultimate Evil remain a mystery, analysis of the play indicates 
something of its relation to the mind and the actions of men. 
Such analysis must be directed not to the story alone, but to 
the manifold correspondences of imaginative quality extend- 
ing throughout the whole play. A Shakespearean play is 
poetry, and, as such, is super-logical. Yet it is the work of 
interpretation to give some logical coherence to things 
Imaginative. To do this, it is manifestly not enough to 
abstract the skeleton of logical sequence which is the story of 
the play: that is to ignore the very quality which justifies 
our anxious attention. Rather, relinquishing our horizontal 
sight of the naked rock-line which is the story, we should, 
from above, view the whole work extended, spatialised : and 
then map out imaginative similarities and differences, hills 
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and vales and streams. Then only Shakespearean tragedy 
begins to reveal its riches. Interpretation must thus first 
receive the quality of the play in the imagination and they 
proceed to trapslate this whole experience into a new logic 
which will not be confined to those superficialities of Cause 
and effect which we think to trace in our own lives and 
actions and try to impose on the persons of literature, Jy 
this way, we will know that Macbeth shows us an Evil not ty 
be accounted for in terms of “‘ will ”’ and “ causality ” ; that 
it expresses its vision, not to a critical intellect, but to the 
responsive imagination: and, working in terms not of 
*“* character ”’ or any ethical code, but of the abysmal deeps 
of a spirit-world untuned to human reality, withdraws the 
veil from the black streams which mill that consciousness of 
fear symbolised in actions of blood. It will then be seen that 
Macbeth is the Apocalypse of Evil. 


G. WILSON KNIGHT, 


CHELTENHAM. 
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RELIGION, MORALITY AND THE 
“SACRED.” 


SIDNEY SPENCER. 


Ix the reaction against traditional other-worldliness and 
supernaturalism, which is to-day so widespread, and in itself 
s entirely salutary, there is found in certain quarters a 
tendency to identify religion with morality, to say that 
rligion and right conduct (however, precisely, that may be 
conceived) are one and the same thing. ‘“‘ To do good,” said 
Thomas Paine more than a century ago, ‘‘is my religion.”’ 
Paine himself, in spite of these words, was not purely and 
simply an ethicist—he was a highly dualistic theist. But 
since the time of Paine, the tendency which his words, taken 
by themselves, imply has received a more logical and con- 
sistent expression. It has found expression, indeed, in 
certain organised movements. On the one hand, Positivism, 
founded by Comte in the early nineteenth century, identifies 
religion with the service of humanity, and definitely excludes 
any non-phenomenal reality from the sphere of human 
interests. On the other hand, the Ethical Movement, 
originated towards the end of the nineteenth century in 
America, while adopting a less dogmatic attitude towards 
ultimate issues, at the same time stands, as a movement, 
for the simple identification of religion with morality. ‘‘ In 
an enlightened age of the world,” says W. M. Salter, referring 
presumably to the age in which we live, “‘ morality is alone 
fit to be a religion.” This attitude is commonly expressed in 
the Ethical Movement in the equation of “ God ” with the 
“Moral Ideal.” 

The view thus embodied—which extends, of course, 
widely outside the sphere of these organised movements— 

ds some support in the work of modern students of 
religion, from both the psychological and the anthropological 
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standpoints. Thus, an American writer (Professor Ame 
defines religion as “‘ the consciousness of the highest socia} 
values.”’ ‘* All moral ideals are religious,” he says, “in the 
degree to which they are expressions of great vital interests 
of society.” Religion, in other words, is purely and simp| 
a social phenomenon: as such it is identical with morality 
so far as morality represents the expression of social value, 
Essentially the same conclusion is reached from a different 
angle by Professor Durkheim and the French sociological 
school. In his valuable study of Australian totemism, 
Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, Durkheim reaches 
the conclusion that the essential religious reality, beneath the 
forms of totemic belief, is society itself. Religion, in all its 
phases, he maintains, is an expression of the social conscious. 
ness. It is ameans whereby men affirm and reaffirm the fact 
of their own affiliation with and dependence upon the social 
group. 

I. 


The discussion of religious origins is a matter of very great 
difficulty, and one which calls for the greatest possible care 
and discrimination. At the same time, it is a study of 
considerable value for the light which it casts upon the 
subject that we are concerned with, and therefore I propose 
to say something about it. Durkheim defines religion thus: 
** A unified system of beliefs and practices relating to sacred 
things and uniting all those who adhere to them into a single 
moral community.” There are two chief points in this 
definition: (1) that religion centres in what are deemed 
“sacred things,” (2) that the attitude of devotion to the 
“ sacred ”’ draws those who share it in any particular form 
into a “ moral community.” It is widely agreed as the result 
of modern study that Durkheim is right in stressing the 
conception of the “ sacred ”’ as of fundamental importance— 
more fundamental and more far-reaching than “ the belief 
in spiritual beings ” which was long accepted as providing 4 
‘“‘minimum definition” of religion. The emphasis which 
Durkheim lays upon the “ sacred ” as primary and funda- 
mental is, of course, entirely independent of his interpreta- 
tion of it as ultimately equivalent to the social. On this 
point a diametrically opposite view is maintained by Ottom 
The Idea of the Holy. The idea of the holy arises, 4 
Otto conceives it, not through any reaction to the life of 
society, but as a direct response to the deeper Reality 
expressed in the universe. 
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“ Religious dread or awe, an essential aspect of the 
religious consciousness, first begins to stir [says Otto] in 
the feeling of something ‘ uncanny,’ ‘ eerie’ or ‘ weird.’ 
It is this feeling which, emerging in the mind of primeval 
man, forms the starting-point for the entire religious 
development in history. Demons and gods alike spring 
from this root.” 


They are, as we may say, the embodiment in personal and 
external form of the sense of mystery, which is fundamental. 

It seems to me clear enough that Otto is right in tracing 
rligion to its root in the feeling of the “‘ uncanny.” Primitive 
rligion, so far as we can speak of such a thing (and we can 
know it, of course, only by inference), seems to rest upon 
some sort of cosmic sense, however rudimentary—a cosmic 
sense which found expression first of all, not in the belief in 
gods or spirits, but in the feeling of an undefined, mysterious 
“power,” present particularly in all that aroused the feeling 
of wonder and awe in marked degree. But what is the 
relation of this ‘“‘ power” to morality? Has primitive 
religion a necessary ethical aspect ? Or is the connection 
between religion and ethics something that only comes in 
at a later stage, something inessential, therefore, to religion 
assuch ? Oman has maintained, in opposition to Otto, in his 
essay on “‘ The Sphere of Religion,” that in the sense of awe 
in face of the holy there is from the first “‘ a certain quality of 
moral reverence,” which distinguishes it from the merely 
magical. But we have, in fact, no ground, as recent study 
goes to show, for dividing in this way between magic and 
religion at a primitive level. The “‘ holy ” and the magically 
potent are one. The “ holy ” has at first no directly moral 
quality. Yet, even so, it has from the first a moral bearing. 
Marett, who anticipated Otto so far as the latter’s analysis 
is valid (and it is so, I believe, only to a limited extent) 
defines the object of religion as “‘ whatever is regarded 
as a mystery and treated accordingly.” ‘* Sacredness from 
a psychological point of view,”’ he has said, ‘‘ is the power of 
exciting awe.’’ But he declares also that “the ethical 
character of primitive religion is its most essential charac- 
teristic.” 

Consider for a moment the particular case of Australian 
totemism, which is, in its main features, probably as close 
an approach to primitive religion as we are likely to get. 
The central feature of this religion lies, quite plainly, in the 
sense of sacredness which attaches to certain objects and 
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certain beings. The supremely sacred thing for the Austra. 
lians is the clan totem—an animal or a plant which is regarded 
as sacred by the members of a particular clan, which gives 
its name to the clan and forms the basis of its unity, The 
sacredness of the totem animal finds expression particularly 
in the fact that it must not be killed or eaten by the members 
of the clan, save, in certain instances, ceremonially at an 
annual communion feast. The sense of sanctity, then, 
directly results in the modification of behaviour—in certain 
restrictions upon conduct which are enforced, not merely, 
and not mainly, by the threat of human punishment, but 
rather by the fear of supernatural terrors, through the un- 
loosing of that magical potency which is the counterpart of 
the sense of sacredness. But the sense of sacredness has a 
wider bearing. It extends from the totem animal to the 
human members of the clan. One’s fellow-clansmen are 
sacred beings, since all bear the name of the totem, and all 
are held to share its nature. Religion, therefore, at this 
primitive level promotes the sense of kinship in the social 
group and of mutual respect. In this way, it serves the 
interests of social solidarity. It promotes, also, directly the 
observance of the rules of the moral code. It is, of course, as 
I need surely not insist, a mere grotesque superstition to 
suppose that “ savage’’ peoples are lacking in the moral 
sense. Their morality is not our own—and it is not always 
the worse for that !—but it is a very real and potent force, 
and it has behind it the sanction of religion. The rules of 
morality imposed by the social group—the prohibition, for 
example, of lying and murder and adultery—are themselves 
directly and intrinsically sacred. They are enveloped by an 
atmosphere of mystery. They are the product of an ancient 
tradition, and whatever is ancient is by that very fact 
mysterious, and so invested with magical potency. Their 
violation will call forth supernatural penalties, which will 
light not merely upon the head of the offender, but of the 
social group as a whole. 
Westermarck has said that 


“among uncivilised races the moral ideas relating to 
men’s conduct towards one another have been much 
more influenced by the belief in magic forces which may 
be utilised by man than by the belief in the free activity 
of gods.” 


But what Westermarck here calls ‘“‘ magic forces ” lies, in 
fact, at the very root of religion. Everywhere among savage 
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ples we find the notion of a mighty impersonal power— 
widely known to-day by its Melanesian name, “ mana ”’— 
which finds expression in whatever is felt to be mysterious, 
whatever arouses the emotion of wonder and awe. In itself 
this power has no moral quality, yet it serves by its sanctifica- 
tin of custom to promote the interests of morality. Religion 
is thus at this primitive level never a mere non-moral 
feeling of awe or dread. The feeling of awe in which it has its 
soot is called into play in such a manner as to become directly 
a sanction of moral conduct. Religion, in other words, is 
identified with the cause of morality. The content of primi- 
tive religion, to quote Marett once again, is “ identical with 
the tribal custom or tradition in so far as it is felt to be 
sacred,” so that religion is not a thing in any way apart from 
the practical concerns of life. It stands rather, to the 
savage, “‘ for the whole of his concrete life so far as it is 
penetrated by a spirit of earnest endeavour.” 

It must not be supposed that the ethical aspect of 
primitive religion is exhausted by the reinforcement of 
customary morality by means of supernatural sanctions. 
That reinforcement itself assumes a positive aspect, since it 
tends to promote the sense of immediate obligation. Primi- 
tive religion, moreover, as I have pointed out in connection 
with Australian totemism, quickens the sense of social 
solidarity and the recognition of the common rights of the 
clansmen. It enhances by its ceremonies the sense of power. 
It brings an access of vitality, of strength, and courage and 
gladness, since the ceremonies are believed to set in motion 
on behalf of their participants the mysterious power which 
men regard as the source of all successful activity. ‘“‘ Let 
bad luck go and good luck come ”’ is the general formula of 
spell or prayer in primitive religion. Its practice therefore 
brings confidence and a quickening of vital activity. It makes 
for the “‘ consecration of life.” 

In the light of this we see how entirely mistaken is the view 
which regards religion in its origin and its essential nature as 
amatter of simple fear—‘‘ an attempt,” as Bertrand Russell 
has put it, ‘‘to mitigate the terror inspired by destruc- 
tive natural forces.’’ The distinctive religious emotion is 
never a matter of simple fear, although fear has played, 
unfortunately, a prominent part in religious development. 
Religion is essentially, in its primitive phase, a quickening 
and inspiring and unifying force. It lifts men out of weak- 
hess and isolation into oneness with a larger life. It links 
them up with the greater powers of the universe, and so brings 
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into their lives gladness and invigoration and the sense of 
unity, the sense of obligation and the subordination of th 
separate self. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the basis and meanj 
of primitive religion, because it helps us, as it seems to m 
to see clearly the essential quality of religion in itself and jy 
its relation to life. Religion, as this study shows, rests upon 
the sense of cosmic mystery, so that it cannot be righth 
regarded as purely and simply a question of morality. Yeti 
can never rightly be dissociated from morality, which hag 
developed in close connection with it, and to which it gave 
in the earliest times its sanction, in which it found a direc 
and necessary expression of itself. 


II. 


If that is true of religion in its origins, so far as we can 
trace them, it is equally true of religion in its higher phases, 
There are certain intermediate phases of religion of which the 
moral aspect is less evident. There are gods whose worshi 
has little or no bearing upon human conduct. That is due 
to the general nature of social development in historical 
times. With the growth of civilisation and private property, 


society lost its early unity and solidarity. It became divided 
into separate classes, and the established religion of the 
community became identified with the separate interests of 
the ruling class, and infected in too many cases with fraud 
and violence. A cultus was elaborated which stood increas. 
ingly apart from human and ethical interests. Religion was 
perverted into a means of supporting the vested interests of 
rulers and nobles and priests. Gods arose, naturally enough, 
who had no concern with any wide social morality. Sanctity 
became a thing apart from life—an affair of temples and 
ceremonies and priests and kings. It was in such circum 
stances as these that there occurred the prophetic revolt in 
Israel which brought such a deepening and purifying of the 
religious consciousness. 
Developed religion, so far as it is true to itself, is, like 
primitive religion, directly and intrinsically ethical. Pratt 
remarks in his book, The Religious Consciousness, that each 
of the great religions ‘“‘ may be said to be both a religion and 
a system of ethics.” That is a seriously misleading statement 
of the case. It suggests that religion is one thing and morality 
another, connected, no doubt, but intrinsically distinct and 
separate. But, in so far as religion is deep and vital, t 
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adudes morality as a necessary part of itself. Religion is 

ie response of the whole being to the universe—* the 

adeavour to live in harmony with the universe as a whole,” 

endeavour, in other words, to express in life the sanctity 

ybich we perceive in the universe. Life includes feeling 

ad thought as well as conduct or practical activity, so 

itreligion cannot be merely a question of “ doing good ” ; 

ut conduct holds a special place, since it is the test both 

ifthe reality of religion and of its worth. We hear of men 

qeasionally, it is true, who combine an intense devoutness 

vith an entire absence of moral sense. But such “‘ devout- 

ness” is not religion. It is said of Benvenuto Cellini that 

“he lived in an atmosphere of exalted religious emotion,” 

while “ his life was one of profligacy and murder lived 

yithout any consciousness of inconsistency. . . . He could 
murder his enemy in cold blood just as he was leaving 
Mass filled with beautiful religious emotions.”” An extreme 
instance, certainly, yet one that is an analogue of a great 
deal that passes for religion in the modern world. In great 
nmbers of cases to-day men leave their churches filled with 
what seem to them ‘“‘ beautiful religious emotions,” yet with 
no consciousness of inconsistency in the acceptance of social 
wong and injustice and of a way of life utterly remote 
fom any moral idealism. But such religion is utterly un- 
worthy of the name. A religion which does not express itself 
in conduct, which does not shape our practical attitude, is 
nota genuine thing. Religion must carry with it an ideal for 
life, and an ideal for the whole of life, or it is a meaningless 
futility. Religion is “‘ all or nothing,’ as Browning said. 
That does not mean that unless a man follows out his religion 
with complete consistency in every detail of his life, he is a 
fraud and a hypocrite. It does mean that unless a man’s 
religion claims to cover the whole of life, in its political and 
social and economic aspects, as well as in its more purely 
private and personal relations, it is poisoned at its very root 
by an essential unreality. 

Religion must carry with it an ideal of life. That is the 
test of its reality. But what sort of ideal? There lies the 
test of its worth. A religion may be intensely real, in the 
sense that men believe passionately or whole-heartedly in its 
teaching and obey that teaching in their lives, but it does not 
lollow that its influence is good. It is sometimes assumed, 
curiously enough, that religion as such is always and neces- 
sarily “‘ good,”’ in the sense that it makes for human better- 
ment. Actually we know that the effect of religion, even 
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where it is deep and vital, is sometimes very far from hei 
good in that objective sense. To the sincere believer ip j 
every form of religion seems good, of course, even where} 
supports such horrors as human sacrifice or persecution, }; 
fact, just because such things can be literally “ sanctifjeq» 
by religion, just because religion ean invest them with its om 
distinctive quality of sacredness, it can become “ a potent 
and violent force for evil’’—a force which makes for th 
perpetuation of cruelty and strife and darkness in the worl, 


** The worst atrocities that the world has seen,”’ says Robert p 


Briffault, ‘‘ have been committed by men who were intent on 
being ‘ good.’’’ We can only judge of the real moral valy 
of a religion by discovering the meaning which it assigns ty 
that principle—the kind of “ good ” which it actually pn. 
motes. Religion has promoted, and it does to-day promote, 
widely differing ideals and attitudes towards life. Consider 
only the contradictory influences which emanate, in history 
and in contemporary life, from Christianity in its varying 
forms. We find Christianity making for intolerance and for 
catholicity, for external authority and for the rights of the 
individual conscience, for war and for peace, for class privilege 
and for social equality. Can it be said, in view of the manifest 
and flagrant contradictions in the morality which it supports, 
that religion in itself stands for any particular monl 
principle ? 

The religious life everywhere has this much in common, 
that it rests upon, and seeks to give expression to, the sense 
of sacredness. Whatever it touches, whether for good or for 
evil, religion “‘ sanctifies ”—that is to say, invests it with the 
sense of awe and mystery. It matters not whether the 
sacredness is felt as directly present in the object or att 
itself, or whether it is held to be imparted to it by a spiritar 
deity—the essential attitude is the same. The Australian 
feels in the dictates of his customary morality a diret 
magical potency; the Hebrew attributes his moral code to 
Yahweh—the result is the same. In both there is a certail 
awe-fulness, which demands of men the fruits of awe—whieh 
creates, in other words, the sense of transcendent obligation, 
the spirit of earnestness and solemnity, the subordination d 
self. Here, then, we have the distinctive mark of religious 
morality—the attitude towards life which distinguishes the 
‘* religious ” from the “ non-religious ” man. To be religiots, 
on the ethical side, is to take life seriously, to feel what ha 
been described as the sense of “‘ imperativeness and acting 
under orders,” to subordinate oneself to something greatet. 
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that is common to religion everywhere so far as it is religion 
tall. Wells has recently spoken of the subordination of 
gf as the essence of religion. Certainly, it is an essential 
of religious morality—an essential aspect of the sense 
ifthe “ sacred ’’ as expressed in life. Always, as Durkheim 
sys, religion unites those who adhere to its principles into a 
‘moral community ’’—a moral community which may be 
wextensive with the social group, or may assume the form 
d'aseparate Church. The evils which religion too often 
rmotes are not the evils which spring from the assertion 
ifthe separate self. Religion does not, at any level, directly 
ynctify the quest of gain or of private ambition. It has 
inand again been prostituted to such ends, but always in 
violation of its essential spirit. The spirit of religion is the 
very opposite of blatant egoism and self-assurance. It is the 
init of reverential awe in face of the sacred reality, express- 
ig itself in moral seriousness, in the sense of imperativeness 
orconstraint, in the subordination of the self. 

The evils which religion serves are those which spring 
fom the misdirection of these things—the misapplication of 
the sense of the holy. They are evils committed, not for the 
uke of personal profit or aggrandisement, but on account of 
imorance or fanaticism. The root of the trouble is really 
this, that the sacred is externalised, it is identified with the 
forms, the objects or activities, in which it is held to find 
expression. At the primitive level it is discerned directly 
inall kinds of material things—in anything, in fact, which is 
felt as a mystery. This feeling is everywhere aroused by 
human blood, so blood becomes sacred, and endowed with 
magical potency. But since blood has this mysterious power, 
it may well be utilised for human purposes. Hence the 
widespread rite of human sacrifice, which appears to have 
originated along with the rise of agriculture, as a means of 
securing abundant crops. It has been suggested, I may 
mention, that one of the factors which led to the growth 
of organised warfare was the search for victims for sacrifice. 
However that may be, here we have a clear case of a gross 
and terrible evil resulting from the idea of the materialisation 
of the sacred which was fundamental in primitive religious 
thought. Here also we see how the externalisation of the 
sacred in the shape of custom tends to perpetuate an evil 
mee established. Human sacrifice itself, having once become 
established in the order of life, was ‘‘ sanctified ’’—regarded 
with veneration as a sacred rite. Everywhere we find that 
same tendency asserting itself. A religious ceremony or 
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belief once accepted, becomes sacred, and woe betide the man 
who seeks to alter it. So long as this external view of 
sanctity prevails, so long as men believe in holy customs ang 
rites and books and days and beliefs, religion is bound to be 
essentially conservative in its attitude. The innovator jg , 
breaker of ‘‘ taboo,”’ a violator of ancient sanctities, His 
attitude arouses a feeling of horror, in which religious dread 
is intermingled. Consequently, lest his presence shoulj 
infect the whole community, he must be destroyed. Religious 
persecution derives its peculiar quality from the combinatioy 
of this horror in face of heresy, in which religious awe js 
infused, with the spirit of earnestness and solemnity, whic) 
is an essential aspect of the religious attitude, and which 
readily passes, under the stress of strong emotion, inty 
fanaticism. The flames of fanaticism are fanned, moreover, 
by the very sense of solidarity, the subordination of the self 
to the group, the church-consciousness, which religion 
promotes. 

The evils for which religion is responsible are due, then, 
to the conditions of its development. The main fact fron 
which cruelty and persecution and intolerance spring is that 
externalisation of the sacred in material things, in rites and 
customs and moral codes, in institutions and beliefs, which 
was the very medium whereby the religious sense developed, 
The essential meaning of religious progress, from the moral 
standpoint, lies in the growth of a new and higher consciow- 
ness of sanctity—a sanctity not embodied in outer things, in 
material objects, in rites or customs or beliefs or moml 
codes, but immanent in life and the soul—a sanctity carrying 
with it no conception or suggestion of magical potency, but 
an inner quality of being, and that alone. As _ between 
differing types of religious morality, the test lies in the 
relative inwardness or externality of the sacred as they 
conceive it, in the extent to which the vision of an immanent 
sanctity has emerged. At certain points in religious develop 
ment the two contrasted types of sanctity come into direct 
conflict with one another. That is the essential meaning of 
the great conflict between Jesus and the Pharisees. Both 
for Jesus and for the Pharisees the sense of sacredness was 
fundamental. But in the case of the Pharisees it wa 
externalised in the Law and its observances, while Jesus, it 
spite of his formal acceptance of the authority of the Lay, 
had the insight to see that it is essentially an inward principle. 
Jesus was a breaker of taboo, a violator of ancient sanctities. 
‘‘ The Sabbath was made for man,”’ he said, “ not man fot 
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the Sabbath.” Life and the needs of life, it is implied— 
that is the sacred thing. No rite or code or institution that 
nan has made is sacred in and for itself. When laws and 
institutions are set up as sacred in themselves, it is time to 
break the spell and to violate the taboo. 

Take, again, the conflict in which the early Church was 
involved with the forces of Roman paganism. The Church 
was persecuted, as we know, not by the irreligious Emperors, 
yho cared only for their own personal aggrandisement ; it 
was persecuted by the Emperors who took their own State- 
rligion seriously, for whom patriotism was, in fact, the 

t virtue, for whom the State and its interests were the 
supremely sacred thing. The early Church stood for a higher 
byalty than State-obedience—it had the vision of a deeper 
sanctity, the sanctity of human personality, made, as it 
taught, in the image of God, a sanctity which found expres- 
sion, as such a vision naturally must, in the repudiation of 
the claims of the State to moral supremacy. The conflict 
between early Christianity and the Roman State was 
esentially a phase of the ever renewed struggle between 
sanctity as a thing externalised and the higher sanctity that 
isimmanent in the soul. 

The progress of religion everywhere, so far as progress is 
achieved, is towards the repudiation of outer authorities and 
external sanctities, and the discovery of life and the soul as 
the essentially sacred things. It is that discovery and its 
expression in all its implications, for our thought and for our 
life, which is the supreme need of religion to-day. The 
position to-day in its ethical aspect, so far as religion is 
concerned, is broadly this: that religion as it exists has 
little or no moral initiative, it is not a creative factor, it has 
no distinctive social ideals—and unless an ethical ideal is an 
ideal for society, unless it involves some vision of transformed 
human relationships, it has and can have no true significance. 
The outstanding need of religion to-day is a recovery of 
initiative in thought and in life—that initiative which can 
oly come from a fresh and living vision of truth, from a 
quickened sense of Sacred Reality as a living power in the 
soul, from a reawakened effort to give expression to it in the 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By Rev. Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lrrr, 


Tue death of Dr Arthur S. Peake is a distinct loss to theology, and 
those who know something of the manifold services which he rendered 
in this department will realise how much the present generation js 
indebted to him. A pupil of Dr Driver at Oxford, he carried on the 
work which Dr Driver did, of interpreting evangelical Christianity in 
the light of the newer criticism, not only in his own church, but far 
beyond its borders. Unlike Dr Driver, he covered the New Testament 
as well as the Old; and, indeed, by means of his books on the Bible and 
Christianity, instructed the general reader with a persuasive com- 
bination of scholarship and faith. His well-known Commentary on 
the Bible, which was edited with skill and thoroughness, was merely 
one of the contributions which he made to the spread of enlightened 
views about the Bible. But his own works in exegesis and inter- 
pretation must not be overlooked. There are still no better short 
editions of Job, Jeremiah, and Hebrews, than those which he con- 
tributed to the Century Bible. And it would be a pious tribute to 
his memory, as well as a gift to students far and wide, if the authorities 
of Manchester University would reprint in one volume the scattered 
essays on Paulinism and other subjects which he issued in their series 
of publications. These are too valuable to be forgotten ; they are 
constructive and clarifying, and they illustrate Dr-Peake’s power of 
reaching to the central problems and stating them effectively ina 
critical as well as in a profoundly religious spirit.’ He had a frail 
physique, but the amount of work he carried through in spite of it, 
was a marvel and a challenge to his friends. 

Professor Auguste Bill’s La Morale et la Foi dans la philosophy 
antique (Paris, Felix Alcan), ought to have been noticed before now. 
It is one of the monographs which are being issued by the University 
of Strassburg, and which are of such varied and sustained excellence 
in theology and history and philosophy. As Dr Bill rightly points 
out, the controversy in early Christianity over the Jewish law and 
also over the question of morality and religion, presupposes an older 
issue in philosophy, and to the latter he addresses himself. His 
354 
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ample volume forms an independent sequel to works like those of 
Hirzel and Burle. It begins by tracing the rise and evolution of 
“Law” in the polity of Greece and Rome, the moral problems 
mised thereby, and the cognate ideas of an unwritten law and of a 
law of the universe, down to Maximus of Tyre and Dio Chrysostom. 
The Stoic and Epicurean positions are explained, and there is a special 
chapter at the close on Cicero. As Dr Bill admits, the problem of 
the early Christians was not so much the relation of Law in general to 
the specific laws of the State as the problem of revelation, i.e. of the 
moral Law as a divine code or rule. Hence the preoccupation of 
philosophers like the Cynics and the Stoics was not theirs. Never- 
theless, the issues raised by the Pagan thinkers affected the situation 
before long, and such a survey of the controversy as Dr Bill provides 
is of real value to the student of the religious interests of the early 
Church in relation to Judaism in particular. It is to be hoped that 
this volume will be followed by another on the place of the divine 
law in early Christian controversy, especially in connection with 
Marcion. Dr W. A. Heidel’s book on The Day of Yahweh (Century 
Company, 1929), is on more specifically religious lines, and on ritual 
inthe Hebrew religion. The sub-title is ‘“‘ A Study of Sacred Days 
and Ritual Forms in the Ancient Far East,”’ and it consists of nine 
studies upon subjects like Pentecost, the Day of Atonement, Succoth, 
and the Sabbath, in the light of contemporary civilisation. One of 
his aims is to bring out what he considers the affinities between the 
Hebrew religion and the practices of people in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, especially with regard to ritual, since “‘ the greater sanctities 
of Judaism are those of its ritual, its times and seasons.” The 
pilgrimage idea is ranked as central in this connection, and Dr Heidel 
offers many curious suggestions on its influence. Affinities between 
Apollo and Yahweh are, however, precarious. The Sabbath he 
regards as a later importation, probably from Babylonia. As a pen- 
dant to this, Dr S. Mowinckel’s essay on “‘ A Quel Moment le culte de 
Yahwe 4 Jérusalem est-il officiellement devenu un culte sans images ” 
(Revue d’Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses, 1929, pp. 197-216) may 
be chronicled. When were the older customs of representing Yahweh 
under the figure of a bull, for example, superseded—the representations 
current under Gideon, for instance, and Jeroboam ? Mowinckel agrees 
that the break took place under Asa, and that it was associated with 
the separation of Judah from Northern Israel, but the religious break, 
like the political, was prepared for. Solomon’s religious policy must 
have provoked an opposition movement, and traces are to be found 
in the Yahwist document with its version of the decalogue in 
Exodus 84. 

To open Dr R. H. Charles’ Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
the Book of Daniel (Clarendon Press, 80s.) is to expect surprises. The 
Massoretic text fares ill at Dr Charles’ hands, and we miss some good 
old texts before we are done. Thus xii. 4 (“‘ Many shall run to and 
fro, and knowledge shall be increased ”’) is almost certainly wrong ; 
the last words are not so innocuous and hopeful as they sound in 
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English. But Dr Charles emends them, on the basis of suggestion 
from the Septuagint, into ‘‘ Many shall become foolish (or apostates) 
and the earth is filled with iniquity.” Similarly, the famous writ; 
on the wall is changed beyond recognition, and even beyond under. 
standing. The criticism of the text is brilliant and daring, as might 
be supposed—even drastic. Originally the book closed, Dr Charles 
thinks, with xii. 10: “ But they that be wise shall understand.” 
This would certainly be a fine ending, could we believe that the 
following verses were an appendix added in order to bring the book 
up to date. The apocalypse itself, it is held, was written originally 
in Aramaic. The Massoretic text is “in hundreds of places wholly 
untrustworthy.” At such conclusions Dr Charles only arrives after 
prolonged grammatical and philological arguments, as readers of his 
commentary on the Apocalypse of John will understand. The com. 
mentary, as a result, is full of challenging interpretations, and the 
volume as a whole is masterly—in some parts masterful. 

Dr Oesterley’s well-stored commentary on Proverbs in the Westmin- 
ster Commentary (Methuen, 18s.), recognises the use of Amenemope 
in xxii. 17f. The commentary is packed with suggestive material, 
equipped with scholarly material, and generally may be said to 
furnish the reader with the most comprehensive view of the book 
available in English. The setting of the proverbs in the light of 
ancient lore outside Israel is one of its most attractive features. And 
in this connection the publication of a new, thoroughly revised edition 
of Jeremias’ Handbuch der altorientalischen Geisteskultur (W. de 
Gruyter, Berlin und Leipzig), deserves to be noticed. No manual is 
more valuable for its illustrations as well as for its text. The new 
edition brings it up to date, and increases its value to the student of 
the Old Testament. Another informing work on the outskirts of the 
subject is the new volume of Schweich Lectures (Oxford University 
Press). The two first survey the history of Israel, though the title of 
the book is really Palestine in General History. Professor T. H. 
Robinson traces the history down to the fall of Nineveh, and Mr J. W. 
Hunkin continues the theme as far down as the capture of Jerusalem 
by Titus. As a pendant, Professor Burkitt’s essay on Petra and 
Palmyra is added. Professor Robinson, who describes Israel as “ the 
one genuine Palestinian nation of ancient times,” calls attention to 
the check upon autocracy in the kingdom which was laid by the 
religious sense of human brotherhood ; the king was supposed and 
expected ideally to exist for the sake of his people, and, for all his 
authority, to be one of them. “ To understand the unique importance 
of Israel in history, it is necessary to remember not only her geo 
graphical position between the two great empires of the ancient world, 
but also her gift to man’s political thinking. For while to every other 
ancient monarch the subject was a slave, to the Israelite king he was 
a brother.” 

The general question of the relation between primitive Chris- 
tianity and Judaism, is discussed in six papers printed in a special 
number of the Journal of Biblical Literature (vol. xlviii., 1929). 
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professor Porter (1-23) notes the dangers and defects of the method 
hich seeks to explain the Judaism of the New Testament period 
fom the rabbinic writings. He also points out that “ neither John 
jor Jesus were prophets of the apocalyptic type,” and that the 
yptic movement in Judaism is not the final clue to the New 
qutament. This latter point is driven home by Professor E. F. Scott 
ina penetrating paper on the originality of Jesus (pp. 109-115), in 
shich he shows that Jesus was concerned with morality itself and not 
ith any restatement of rabbinic morality, and that his originality is 
tobe tested not by what he said so much as by his power of moving 
men to action, a power resident in his personality. Mr S. S. Cohen 
pp. 82-108) concludes, after a patient examination of rabbinic data, 
that Jesus belonged to “‘ the company of the Hasidim who stood out- 
side of Pharisaism.”” Professor Torrey (pp. 24-36) has no hesitation 
instating that the Gospels and Acts represent a Christianity dominated 
by the characteristic ideas of the Second Isaiah. He ventures to 
place them all before the year 70 a.D., as translations from Hebrew 
or Aramaic, and as documents in which Jesus is regarded not only as 
the Danielic Son of Man and the Scion of David, but as the Servant 
of Yahweh depicted in Second Isaiah. Professor Ropes (pp. 37-39), 
on the other hand, sees no direct dependence of St Paul on Second 
haiah in his christological ideas, though he admits that 1 Peter ii. 22f 
betrays a recognition of Isaiah 53 as a prediction of Jesus’ sufferings. 
These papers are in the main concerned with Palestinian Judaism, 
though Professor Porter notices the preparation for Christianity 
furnished by the Hellenistic Judaism of a man like Philo, which 
anticipated ‘‘ Christianity’s conveyance of a religion built on Hebrew 
presuppositions to the Greco-Roman world.” The problem of Philo’s 
allegorical method is handled in Dr Edmund Stein’s monograph on 
Die Allegorische Exegese des Philo aus Alexandria (Giessen, Topel- 
mann). He analyses the varied elements of allegory in Jewish 
Hellenism, including the Therapeutze and the Essenes, to whom 
Philo is supposed to have been specially indebted, depreciates Philo’s 
originality as an allegorist, seeks to show the tradition which he 
followed, and paradoxically denies him very much knowledge of 
Hebrew. A stimulating theory, though not convincing at every turn ; 
the possibilities of Palestinian allegorising, for example, are ignored. 
Mr Harold R. Willoughby’s Pagan Regeneration (University 
of Chicago Press) is a patient and thorough study of initiations 
in the mystery cults. The author discusses the separate cults with 
aview to stressing the characteristic emphasis laid by each on the 
relevant data. The closing chapter is on Philo’s mysticism,! but 


1 It is a real pleasure to welcome the first two volumes of a long overdue 
fresh translation of Philo in the Loeb Classical Library, from the competent 
hands of Mr Colson and Mr Whittaker. The German translation of Philo 
in the series called ‘“‘ Schriften d. judisch-hellenistischen Literatur,” and 
edited by Dr I. Heinemann, has now reached its fifth section : Die Werke 
Philos von Alewandria (Breslau: M. und H. Marcus, 1929). The trans- 
lations are by various hands, and have short notes appended. 
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the earlier chapters handle the cults of paganism, beginning with 
the Eleusinian mysteries. Mr Willoughby is careful to draw yo 
definite conclusions as to the connection between these and cop. 
temporary Christianity, though he evidently desires to find in them 

a soil for the rise of the Pauline mysticism ; his book is comprehensive 

and objective, a valuable handbook for students, and plainly the 

result of wide research. On the Eleusinian mysteries he is perhaps 
inclined to idealise a little ; recent researches by scholars like Kem 

Koerte, Picard and Lagrange, for example (to which he does not 
allude), point to a use of the sexual organs as symbols which indicates 
a crude and even gross element in the cult, and diminishes our faith 
in the alleged moral value of the initiation. But, details apart, the 
volume forms a convenient approach to the subject for the English 
student, well arranged and free from generalities. In the paper above 
referred to, Professor Porter argues that “‘ Paul had no intention of 
transforming Christianity into a Greek mystery cult, but his teaching 
of the inner oneness of the Christian with Christ was certainly fitted 
to support the claim that Christianity could fill the religious needs that 
the pagan mysteries professed to meet ; and Paul sometimes puts this 
experience in language that seems to imply that claim.” This 
cautious verdict represents the limit of what most expert classical 
scholars, who are quite alive to the religious sense of the cults, would 
admit. 

Some of the twenty-three essays and studies in Dr Lowther Clarke's 
New Testament Problems (S.P.C.K.) have already appeared in print, 
but the contents are all worth reprinting for their acute estimates of 
current issues, especially those on the synoptists and St Paul. Dr 
Clarke thinks that one welcome result of the Formgeschichtliche 
method is to prove the impossibility of constructing “ a chronological 
life of Christ, tracing His mental development from Baptism to the 
Cross.” He argues that the only alternative to the orthodox doctrine 
of the Church is that the body of Jesus ‘‘ must have been removed 
during the night of the first day of the week . . . by a person or persons 
unknown, neither friend nor enemy, actuated by motives so obscure 
that we cannot even hazard a guess at them.” St Paul’s thorn in the 
flesh, he suggests, may have been stammering ; in which case he was 
like Charles Kingsley, a man who made his mark in literature despite 
the physical handicap which made his speech contemptible. And so 
on. The book is full of shrewd. comments and well deserves study 
from those interested in the newer phases of research upon the New 
Testament. 

On the gospels, attention should be called to Canon Deane’s 
admirable popular book, How to Understand The Four Gospels 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 2s. 6d.), which is critical and evangelical in 
the true sense of the terms ; to Mr J. W. Jack’s ingenious idea that 
Luke wrote “ Saturninus ”’ and not Quirinius in ii. 1-3, Saturninus 
having been legate between 9 and 6 B.c., and that the nativity, there- 
fore, might be dated about 7 or 6 B.c. (Expository Times, August, 
pp. 496-498) ; and to the review of work on the Formgeschichtliche 
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nethod by Martin Dibelius in.the Theologische Rundschau (pp. 185- 
6). Dibelius insists on the literary interests of the method, but at 
theclose he sums up what seem to him to be the religious implications, 
shich are fairly definite and radical. Writing on the fourth gospel, 
DrClarke seeks to find a eucharistic significance in the story of the 
niracle at Cana, and rejects any attempt to distinguish the two words 
wed for ‘ love” in xxi. 15-17. Mr J. A. Maynard (Journal of Society 
of Oriental Research, pp. 155-159) identifies the beloved disciple with 
awealthy youth of the priestly aristocracy, one of the “ cohanim ” 
y,x.6; xxi. 1f), who could not enter a tomb till he was sure it 
msempty. This John became a priest (hence the reference in 
Polycrates). As belonging to the Sadducean party, he was acquainted 
with Greek philosophy and rightly made the Pharisees call them- 
glves “ the (true) Jews.” In the Zeitschrift fiir Neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft (pp. 148ff) Lothar Schmid gives a study of John iv. 
1-42, in which he shows that the aim of the story is to bring out the 
gradual recognition of Jesus, first as greater than Jacob, then as a 
prophet, then as Messiah, and finally as the Saviour. There is a 
corresponding rise in the idea of belief. 
With regard to the Pauline epistles, some attempts have been 
made to throw fresh light upon Galatians. Dr E. Barnikol (Die 
vorchristliche und friihchristliche Zeit des Paulus, Kiel) argues that 
there was a Gentile Christian movement prior to Paul in Damascus 
and the north, that Paul’s retreat to Arabia was really a return to 
Damascus, which then was held to belong to Arabia, and that i. 16 
should be read : ‘‘ When it pleased God to reveal His Son in me that 
Ishould preach him among the Gentiles immediately, I conferred not 
with flesh and blood.” ‘“‘ If I still preach circumcision ” (v. 11) is, 
for Dr Barnikol, an allusion to the apostle’s pre-Christian mission as 
a leader of Judaism. On the other hand, Dr J. H. Ropes in The 
Singular Problem of the Epistle to the Galatians (Harvard Theological 
Studies, xiv.) elaborates a theory partly on the lines suggested some 
years ago by Liitgert, viz. that there are two parties controverted by 
the apostle, one a Judaising party, and the other a radical party which 
desired Paul to throw over the Law altogether in the interests of a 
religion of the Spirit. As for the Judaising party, Dr Ropes does not 
think they need to be identified with emissaries from Jerusalem who 
maligned Paul; therefore a later date for Galatians is open, the local 
controversy having no relation to the controversy of Acts xv. The 
tadicals, against whom the major part of the latter is directed, held 
that “the Jewish taint in his gospel originally received from the 
Jerusalem apostles ” had led him to compromise with his own funda- 
mental ideas of the Spirit and freedom in Christ. The theory is certain 
to compel a fresh study of the epistle ; it will be interesting to see 
how further exegetical study corroborates or controverts the ingenious 
teading of the Galetian situation thus put forward. 
The theology implicit in the worship of the primitive churches has 
also received some attention recently. A religious movement expresses 
itself first in worship: literature emerges later, and often in con- 
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nection with the worship. This consideration underlies an essay like 
that of M. Jacques Marty in the Revue d’Histoire et de Philosophie 
religieuses (pp. 284-268), which analyses not only the allusions in Pay] 
but the hymns of the Apocalypse. From Hebrew the Church took 
expressions like Maranatha, Amen, and Hallelujah ; less commonly 
Hosanna. The liturgical features of the Apocalyptic hymns are noted 
as expressions of the prophetic spirit uttering itself in worship ; the 
doxologies of the New Testament are also examined, in the light of 
their religious significance for the worship and beliefs of the churches, 
The Didaché prayers come under notice in Mr A. D. Nock’s “ Lity. 
gical Notes” (Journal of Theological Studies, p. 881f). By the time the 
Didaché was written, Mr Nock thinks, a word like Maranatha had 
“ the psychological value of a holy word in an unfamiliar tongue” 
for a circle which thought in Greek. As for the Didaché prayer, 
** Remember, Lord, Thy Church,” to which Lietzmann could find no 
parallel in Jewish or Greek ritual, Mr Nock recalls the sixtieth psalm, 
and indicates the reasonable explanation that this form of prayer 
“springs from a feeling of the solidarity of the new Israel akin to 
that feeling of solidarity which is so characteristic of Jewish religion,” 
He adds references to the use of “‘ remember” as an acclamatory 
prayer to the deity in Syrian dedications and graffiti. Finally, it may 
be noted that Dr Clarke (as above, pp. 141-150) is disposed to agree 
upon the whole with Lohmeyer’s theory that Philippians ii. 1-11, js 
a pre-Pauline hymn of the primitive church. Perhaps it was, like the 
Nunc Dimittis, an Aramaic hymn of the Jerusalem church ; a version 
in Aramaic by Mr Levertoff is added to the article. The particular 
aspect of worship in relation to the eucharist is to the front in Dr 
G. H. C. Macgregor’s Eucharistic Origins (James Clarke, 6s.), He 
handles temperately the vexed question of the Didaché service, for 
example, and agrees in the main with Dr Oesterley that the Kiddush 
rite lies behind the eucharist of the gospels. The study is a competent 
contribution to the subject, written with judgment, and with a refresh- 
ing plea for the historical nexus between the sacrament and Jesus. 
Mr B. L. Woolf’s The Authority of Jesus and Its Foundations (Allen 
and Unwin, 12s. 6d.), is a combination of New Testament research 
and constructive statement. The author carries through an exact 
analysis of the gospels, to show the prophetic authority of Jesus, and 
seeks to establish a divine element in Him as Son of God for Christian 
believers, though the latter must not evade the appeal of His per 
sonality to experience. In this connection, we note that two recent 
theological conferences, both held at Cambridge, have published their 
papers. The Congregationalist Conference discussed the idea of God, 
the Modern Churchmen were occupied with the problem of Authority. 
On the former subject Professor Sorley, surveying the philosophical 
approach to theology, noted the changes produced by modern science 
in the views of space and time and of matter, the breakdown of the 
notion of the continuity of nature, and so forth. He thought there 
was more reason than ever to believe in the cosmos as implying intell- 
gence, but pressed the Conference to recognise that the Johannine 
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doctrine of love was central in the Christian interpretation of God. 

sir Oliver Lodge took a similar line. Dr Cadoux pleaded boldly for the 

sbandonment of the doctrine of any distinction between the Father 

and the Holy Spirit, as an unmeaning expression, since the tran- 

gendent Father is Himself immanent. Dr R. S. Franks, on the other 
hand, outlined a conception of the Spirit which should be adequate 

for a restatement of trinitarianism. ‘‘ The modern philosophy of 
Spirit can transform the stark logic of the doctrine into a vision of 
the Eternal Divine Life.’ This paper is the most constructive of the 
goup. The seventeen papers contributed to the other Conference 
are too ample and varied to be summarised ; the subject involved not 
simply theological issues but political, as Professor Barker (“ Cor- 
porate Authority and its Sanctions”) and Mr Oakeshott (““ The 
Authority of the State’) recognised. A thoughtful discussion of 
what authority means in the realms of science, art, and morals is 
contributed by Professor Sorley, who incidentally urged the Conference 
to recollect that ‘‘ the ethical insight of the persons who form the 
government of the State is probably on about the same level as that 
of the average citizen and certainly below that of the best citizen.” 
Mr. Hunkin gives an extraordinary illustration of the risks attaching 
toa hasty exercise of judgment by the Church ; he points to a figure 
at the base of the font in Coventry Cathedral, representing Error or 
Heresy. The figure holds a book on which are inscribed the words, 
“Bssays and Reviews”?! Dr Inge’s introductory address surveys the 
whole question with acute care. He is conscious of the loose thinking 
which often runs under the glib term “ Spirit,” and also of the carica- 
tures of Authority, but he declines to accept any necessary contrast 
between Authority and Spirit. Without being invidious, one may call 
particular attention to the blend of good sense and originality in 
Professor Burkitt’s essay on the Bible (‘“‘ A Corpus of Sacred 
Writings ”) and Principal Galloway’s words on “ A System of Doctrine 
as Revealed Truth.” 

Dr Franks has written a capital little book on The Metaphysical 
Justification of Religion (University of London Press, 8s. 6d.), calling 
attention to an aspect too much neglected in many circles and hand- 
ling the problem with first-hand knowledge. Such prolegomena to 
the study of theology are essential. Valuable as history and experi- 
ence are, the metaphysical implicates of any idea of God remain 
fundamental. It is interesting to notice that Dr Franks considers the 
central point of view for regarding the universe is “‘ given by religion, 
which constitutes such an experience of the Holy as enables the 
reflecting mind to see how it unifies the True, the Good, and the 
Beautiful.” This recourse to the idea of the Holy occurs also in Dr 
H. R. Mackintosh’s book on The Christian Apprehension of God 
(S.C.M., 6s.), which consists of lectures on the nature of religion, the 
special character of religious knowledge, revelation, the divine 
personality, and other themes. The audience in view was general 
tather than theological, but Dr Mackintosh’s philosophical ability 
enables him to handle his subject with thoroughness as well as with 
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the power of lucidity. He considers that the three crucial charag. 
teristics of God are His holiness, His love, and His sovereignty. These 
are discussed with an insight which is too rare in theological works 
particularly the idea of holiness. The writer goes so far as to say that 
when Christians speak about “‘ God” they mean not simply “ holy 
love ” but absolute or almighty love. He presents the case for this 
interpretation persuasively, all the more so that he is acquainted with 
the current misconceptions on the subject. ‘“ It is clear,” he admits, 
‘that in apprehending the holiness of God we are in contact with 
paradox.” So with the idea of the divine omnipotence. Yet both, as 
he succeeds in showing, are essential to a right belief. The book jg 
indeed an unpretentious and thorough statement of the case, and, 
with a volume like that by Dr Franks, it is bound to influence Christian 
thought in this apprehensive age. 
JAMES Morrarr, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

















REVIEWS. 


The Naturalness of Religion. By A. Barratt Brown, M.A., and John 
W. Harvey, M.A.—London: James Clarke & Co., 1929.—Pp.. 
192.—5s. net. 


Tas book is more important than its size might indicate. Written 
by two well-known members of the Society of Friends, it is described 
in the Preface as “‘ an attempt to present, so far as possible without 
trespassing on theological ground or introducing issues of dogma, a 
view of religion as a normal if not inevitable expression of man’s life 
and nature.” While it thus reminds us of books like those of the late 
Dr Bosanquet and more recently of Dr Whitehead, which try to 
set forth the meaning of religion in its essential quality, it differs from 
both of these in allying itself more definitely with Christian tradition. 
Its subject is the naturalness not only of religion, but of the Christian 
religion when interpreted at its best. Its point of view is further 
indicated as psychological rather than philosophical, though, as the 
title indicates, and as the reader soon finds, it is impossible to exclude 
more fundamental questions of the nature of the world, and man’s 
relation to it. In the first chapter on “ Religion and its Critics,” the 
present situation is described in comparison with former periods 
(in which religion was first looked at as “‘ imposture,” next as “ self- 
deception,” later still as a “‘ harmless self-indulgence ”)—as one of 
simple “ indifference ” and inability to understand “ where religion 
comes in.” If this were intended as a complete analysis of the pre- 
vailing attitude of mind, the reader might be inclined to doubt whether 
the case is not more serious than that, and whether there is not a deeper 
cause for the indifference in the ruin in which the war experience of 
a whole generation seems to so many to have left the doctrine, if not 
of the existence, of the goodness of God. The writers do not ignore 
this, and have something to say about it later on. Here they are 
merely concerned from their own point of view in showing that, bad 
as things are, the evil is aggravated by the superficiality of popular 
Psychologies of religion. These are apt either to exaggerate with 
William James the abnormal phases of religious experience and to 
fail to bring out its common and essential attributes, or to bamboozle 
their students with a question-begging terminology of ‘‘ complexes,” 
“ self-suggestion,” ‘‘ sub-consciousness ” and the like. The chapters 
that follow this introduction are devoted to the discussion of the 
source of religion in the human mind, the main characteristics of 
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religious experience and the various means, individual and collective 
by which it is sustained and deepened. 

In discussing the origin of religion, as we might expect from the 
translator of Rudolph Otto’s Idea of the Holy, the emphasis js laid 
not on fear, which merely repels from its object, but upon the awe 
that draws as well as repels. Even Schleiermacher’s “ sense of 
dependence ”’ is criticised as containing only a part of the truth, 
and religion is finally defined, in terms which will compare with the 
best that have been elsewhere used, as “‘ a man’s total attitude of 
response to a quality or spirit in the universe which evokes his 
reverence because it is felt at once to transcend his own finite nature, 
and yet to be akin to him; and at the same time to be supremely 
precious.” 

Proceeding to bring out the characteristics of religious experience, 
the authors are led to identify this feeling with “an inner urge 
to completeness,” and to correlate it with the stimulus comi 
from “‘an outer quality of the spiritual environment ”—described, 
in terms borrowed from General Smuts’s book on Holism and 
Evolution, as the “whole-making” tendency in the universe, 
illustrated both in the inorganic and the organic, the mental and the 
spiritual worlds. One has nothing to remark on all this, except that 
it seems a pity to go to this eminent South African writer for a 
doctrine that is staring us in the face in the long Platonic and Christian 
tradition of our own country, to which the writers adhere, and of 
which their book is so interesting a development. 

The third question, that of the means of sustaining and deepening 
religious consciousness, occupies the rest and main portion of the 
book. It is introduced by a particularly helpful chapter on “ Growth 
and Renewal,” in which, among other things, the attempt is made to 
rescue the word “ salvation ” from its more negative meaning of the 
opposite of being lost (‘‘ salvaging’ Mr Wells might call it) by 
assigning to it the meaning of “‘ turning to the best use and with the 
least possible waste, all the powers of a man’s personality.”’ This is 
followed by a defence of the Christian conception of the Fatherhood 
of God against the Freudian theory of “ Infantilism ” and the 
sociological theories of the ‘“‘ Herd-leader”’ and “ collective hallu- 
cination.” The writers disarm criticism by admitting that Father- 
hood is merely an ideogram or symbol. Yet, what they say raises 
questions as to the relation of God to the universe and the universe 
to personality, on which one should have been glad to hear more 
from them. For their own purpose, sufficient, they think, is proved 
to justify Prayer, not only in the sense of “‘ joining with the creative 
elements giving breath to you,” as Meredith’s Dr Shrapnel expresses 
it, nor only in the sense of adoration and aspiration, that kind of 
prayer which may be said to answer itself, but in the sense of petition 
and intercession. With regard to the former, it is not wholly clear 
whether the effect claimed is more than psychological; and, with 
regard to the second, whether, apart from telepathic influences which 
are purely human, more is proved than a species of vicarious aspira- 
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tion, If, as they say, people are not now worrying so much about 
eit individual sins as about corporate failures, there is clearly 
plenty of room for this latter kind of supplication, telepathy or no 
telepathy. As might be expected, the authors have some fine things 
tosay of the place in worship of corporate silence of which speech is 
often but “the small change.” In the chapter on “ Religion and 
Yoral Practice,” the man of religious faith is described as “ open to 
akind of guidance which enables him to blaze new trails that go 
beyond and at times run counter to established ways of living. . . . 
Without it morality would sooner or later wither into a mere tradi- 
tional convention, or dissolve into an arbitrary collection of permits, 
fats and vetos.” Vice versd “‘ it is no accident of language that con- 
nects religious responsiveness with moral responsibility.” 

If the reader finds the chapter on “* Provocation and Forgiveness ”’ 
itself a little provocative, he will find nothing to complain of in the 
inspiring chapters on “ Inspiration” and “ Religious Genius and 
Normal Experience,” with which the book ends. As religion is 
esentially natural in the sense the authors have described, seeing 
that “ all our faculties have an outward reference, man is a creature 
born to concern himself with what is beyond himself, even though 
itis at the cost of ever recurrent dissatisfactions,” so irreligion is in 
esence something abnormal and morbid. For, as the specific mark 
of religion is reverence, so “‘ the fundamental mark of irreligion is 
imeverence, taking the form either of pessimism and world-weariness, 
or of a narrow self-complacency. As therefore “‘the moments of 
rligious insight and response express the expansion of the human 
grit as it reaches outward and upward to the more precious meaning 
and the profounder reality,” so ‘‘ the moments of irreligious blindness 
and apathy are of the nature of an arrest of growth, a relapse into 
what is by contrast a state of torpor and inertia.” 

Some readers will miss a discussion of individual immortality. 
Itisnot clear whether the writers assume it or reject it. Whatever 
the interest of the subject, they are undoubtedly right in separating 
the questions of the spiritual nature of the world and man’s power 
of response to it from that of personal survival, and in claiming belief 
in the former as the quintessence of religious consciousness. 

Short though it is, the book is worthy of the great Society to 
which the writers belong, and whose inner spirit it so finely expresses. 
It deserves, and we may hope that it will have, a wide circulation 
both in England and America. 
J. H. MurrHeap. 
ROTHERFIELD, SUSSEX. 





Dogma in History and Thought. Studies by various writers, edited by 
W. R. Matthews, D.D.—(Library of Constructive Theology.)— 
London: Nisbet & Co.—Pp. xi + 228.—8s. 6d. net. 


Tats is an important, and for the most part, a steadying and con- 
structive piece of work. The title indicates the scope of the dis- 
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cussion. It is one of the valuable series of volumes in the “ Lib 
of Constructive Theology,” and is edited by the Dean of King’s 
College, London, who writes the Preface and the first chapter on 
“The Nature and Basis of Dogma.” Of the other six contributors 
five are members of the Theological Faculty of King’s College, namely, 
EK. J. Bicknell, Bishop Gore, Richard Hanson, Claude Jenkins and 
H. Maurice Relton; while the other contributor is R. S. Franks 
Principal of Western College, Bristol. 

A better company for group-work on scholarly Anglican lines 
could hardly have been assembled, for the volume gains in interest 
and vitality from marked divergences of view subdued by a prevailing 
unity of purpose. Dean Matthews and Professor Relton are cour 
ously liberal and progressive, if also a little uncomfortable and hesi- 
tating, in the effort to step forward on one foot while keeping the other 
firmly on the old ground. They both feel that while dogma, in their 
somewhat equivocal use of the word, is necessary, yet doctrine, 
however definitely carried over into dogma by having been author- 
tatively and officially decreed, cannot be accepted as a static structure, 
but must, as a living intellectual interpretation of a living faith, 
submit to growth and restatement, however essentially harmonious 
the new formulation must be with the older symbolisms of the creeds, 
Dr Bicknell also, though in a good sense conservative in spirit and 
intention, is outspoken and fearless. “‘ Indeed we may say that the 
more completely they [formulations] satisfy the intellectual curiosity 
of one age, the more certain it is that they will become intolerable to 
the next ” (p. 46). 

The outstandingly constructive essay of the book, which alone 
would make this volume remarkably timely and clarifying, is Bishop 
Gore’s on “‘ Dogma in the Early Church.” This bids fair to become 
a classic in brief. It has all the sagacity and learning, the wise poise 
and caution of statement, the swift and shrewd all-round glances at 
the effect of his admissions on opponents, Roman and Protestant, 
ever on the pounce for any unwary moment, and all the profound 
concern for ecclesiastical discipline and spiritual seriousness that one 
would expect from the greatest of modern Anglicans. In small com- 
pass it is far and away the most perfectly balanced expression of 
reasonable Anglo-Catholicism that we have read. It sails with 
skilled and sure seamanship on an even keel between the Scylla of 
Protestant modernism and the Charybdis of Roman absolutism. 
Only those who have endeavoured this voyage in other boats wil 
fully appreciate the excellence of this achievement. Mr. Hanson's 
contribution on ‘‘ Dogma in Medieval Scholasticism ”’ is astringently 
ironical and stimulatingly intransigeant. In some respects he sees 
the issues between scientific Naturalism and Revealed Religion more 
fiercely and starkly clear than any of his colleagues. He is out to kill, 
and refuses one courtly salute to the enemy. One almost envies his 
students, who will go through life chuckling at the delicious asides of 
their lecturer. The bitterness of these is not the bitterness of mere 
frivolous cynicism, but rather the expression of a tragic sense of the 
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DOGMA 


emendous values that are at stake. One cannot resist quotation. 
‘The philosophy of religion may be said to be in our time approaching 
completion. The elimination of God some time ago now quite 
appreciably simplified the problem. The approaching and consequent 
dimination of man may be confidently expected to finally solve it. 
At least with no God to save and no man to need salvation the 

blem will assume manageable proportions” (p. 95). Our only 
yarrel with that sour plum is the split infinitive about which writers 
yill continue to differ. Another little acid-drop to refresh the weary 
wayfarer appears on p. 105. “‘ Though the modern man gets on very 
yell without God and can even make it his boast, he finds the con- 
eption of a God who can get on very well without him highly 
dfensive.’ This essay is a brilliantly critical piece of work, pro- 
yocative and challenging, and leaves us wondering how long the claim 
ofan absolute authority, articulate, visible, audible, and disciplinarily 
tangible, will whisper menacingly or seductively at the ear, before 
Mr Hanson will be compelled to shrink back a little or make the last 
imevocable self-committal. For truer than “no bishops, no dean”? is 
“noliving authority, no dogma”’ ; and the authority of all authorities 
is always the auctoritas interpretiva. 

Principal Franks, on “‘ Dogma in Protestant Scholasticism,” has 
written a searching and really profound study. It is a sympathetic 
and much-needed exposition of the better mind of the Reformers, and 
it leaves at least one reader lamenting the intellectual decadence of 
the modern inheritors of that once rich and aristocratic estate— 
inheritors who too often seem, now that P. T. Forsyth is gone, to have 
nothing to tell us about Protestantism except its popular journalism 
which secures the applause of only the secular and disintegrating 
interests of our day. 

Dr Claude Jenkins, on ‘‘ The Decline of Dogma and the Anti- 
dogmatic Movement,” gives us a sparkling yet illuminating dis- 
cussion of the Encyclopedists, Deists and others of that clan. He too, 
like Mr Hanson, has a cultivated palate for irony and satire. One 
could wish, however, that he had broadened his historical survey to 
include the non-, rather than the anti-, dogmatic movement repre- 
sented in its more mature aspects by Richard Baxter, the moderate 
episcopalians of the Commonwealth and Restoration periods, and the 
non-subscribing Presbyterians of the catholic school of churchman- 
ship before they petered out in a Unitarian sect. As the editor 
remarks: ‘“‘ The reader may be conscious of a gap between Dr 
Jenkins and Dr Relton.”” May we beg the editor in a second edition 
to include an additional chapter covering this other very important 
field of history ? 

Dr Relton, in the last chapter on “‘ The Reconstruction of Dogma,” 
struggles valiantly, like Laocoon, with writhing and overwhelming 
difficulties. He is frank and honest in his description of the difficulties 
that confront him, and only rarely gives the impression that here and 
there he has to hedge a little in order not to break too decisively with 
some of his colleagues. This essay would, we venture to suggest, be 
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improved by some pruning and compressing. We make this sugges. 
tion with deep respect as being of those who are much indebted to 
Dr Relton’s Study in Christology and other writings, and as admir; 
greatly his appreciation of the need of boldness in readjusting dogma 
to the demands of modern thought. 

The book as a whole leaves us with a deepened sense of the tactical 
and strategical advantages of Rome over Canterbury whenever Anglo. 
Catholicism is driven to shelter behind dogma and “ authority,” while 
well aware that it has no court of appeal to declare the living judgment 
of that authority, except indeed the Living Spirit which is open no 
less to every free and evangelical Catholic, and exposes us all alike to 
the charge of subjective experience and arbitrary interpretation, 
There remains only one other genuinely objective authority which 
ideally might be but actually is not, namely, the consensus communis 
of competent Christians as such. And that, in the face of the dis. 
ciplined and well-equipped armies of Rome, presents to-day the 
pathetic spectacle of a very ragged regiment. How long shall it be 
before this is recognised and non-Roman but Catholic-minded 
Christians, pressed by the desperate urgency, come together in a 
genuinely united and alternative Catholic Church ? 


J. M. Lioyp Tuomas, 
THE O._p MEETING CHURCH, 
BIRMINGHAM. 





Problems of Providence. By Rev. Charles J. Shebbeare, M.A. (Anglican 
Library of Faith and Thought).—London : Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1929.—Pp. vi + 120.—2s. 6d. and 4s. net. 


Mr SHEBBEARE’S book is one of a series intended for the educated 
layman, which has been begun at the suggestion of the Literature 
Committee of the English Church Union. This fact may tend to 
hinder the recognition of the importance of Mr Shebbeare’s book. 
Little books in series for intelligent laymen are frequently nothing 
more than statements of positions and conclusions already familiar 
to the expert, and it is perhaps in general a counsel of wisdom never 
to read little books. I have to say at once that Problems of Provi- 
dence is an exception to this rule. It is an original contribution to 
philosophical theology which deserves the serious attention of every 
student of the subject, adorned with copious and various learning, 
and in tone and sobriety of judgment not unworthy to come from 
the rectory which was once inhabited by Bishop Butler. 
Mr Shebbeare protests in his preface against the contempt into 
which “ natural theology ” has fallen, and avows himself an “ enthu- 
siast for a rationalist theology.” The theology of religious experience 
is not rejected by our author, and indeed he quotes with approval 
Professor Cook Wilson’s saying, “‘We don’t want merely inferred 
friends. Could we possibly be satisfied with an inferred God? 
But he holds very strongly that experience is not enough. We need 
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srational conception of God and His relation with the world. The 














































IS sugges. 
lebted ty entre of the problem of rational theology is the doctrine of a special 
admirj rovidence, and it is to this that the book is mainly devoted. Modern 
1g dogma ff theologians, it must be confessed, have generally left this question in 
shscurity, and there is a disposition to emphasise the active element 
e tactical @ jnreligion, that of co-operation with the Divine Will, at the expense 
er Anglo. f of the passive element which trusts in the sovereign power of that 
" while Will. 
udgment The problem of evil is naturally the first difficulty to be encoun- 
open no & tered in the development of a doctrine of providence. The distinction 
| alike to # between evil which is directly willed by God and that which is only 
retation, permitted is not one which Mr Shebbeare can accept, if I interpret 
Y which him aright. He will not allow that the creation may have departed 
mmunis inany real sense from the Divine plan. Nevertheless, he will not agree 
the dis- § with Lotze that the problem of evil is insoluble. Though in detail we 
day the § cannot show the justification of any particular evil, yet in principle 
all it be @ wehave in the Christian faith a sufficient answer. ‘‘ The Christian 
‘minded solution, stated in a sentence, is that only in the conquest of great evil 
er in a ean the rational will come to its highest good : that therefore a world 
devoid of great evils would be devoid also of the noblest activity 
which our world exhibits. The world would not be the richer, but the 
oMAS, poorer, without its Calvarys and Gethsemanes.” It is not quite clear 
whether Mr Shebbeare’s theology involves the conception of some 
future state, a ‘“‘ glory which shall be revealed,” in comparison with 
which the “sufferings of this present time” are not worthy of con- 
asian sideration. Probably in the end he would find the justification of 
fs: ri evil not in the future, but in the whole. It is on points such as this 
that we should welcome some clear statement of his attitude towards 
such an idealism as that of Bosanquet. 
ucated We have not space to follow Mr Shebbeare through the whole of 
erature his argument. His suggestive chapters on the teleological view of the 
end to world are worthy of attention, though he has not allowed himself 
book. sufficient room to work out the full theme. The main point of the 
othing book is the conception of the universe which it defends. It is very 
miliar like that of Leibniz. The faith which Mr Shebbeare presents to us is 
never an “ultimate optimism,” and the world, though the phrase is not 
Provi- used, “the best of all possible worlds.” Leibniz was, however, 
ion to hampered in his optimistic faith by the orthodox doctrine of the final 
every perdition of a large part of the human race. Mr Shebbeare has a 
rning, wider hope. The following sentences give an excellent idea of his 
- from position on this subject. ‘* If we draw the more obvious conclusions 
from certain Pauline texts—if we hold that God not only wills all 
t into men to be saved, but also works all things after the counsel of His 
nthu- will—if, further, from St Paul’s conception of the body with many 
rience members (each indispensable) we pass to his even profounder thought 
roval that we are all members one of another, we shall see the whole with 
ferred all its variety become the good of each. From this Universalist—and 
rd 2” at the same time Individualistic—standpoint the common complaints 
need that Providence ‘ cannot possibly do equal justice to everybody ’ 
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would be seen to fall to their proper level. The Cesar Borgias and the 
Judas Iscariots—those who have at long last been won back from the 
furthest wanderings—will not complain that their lot has been 
‘unfair,’ if they regard those very wanderings as a necessary part 
in the perfection of the whole, of which all equally are in the end 
partakers.” 

Mr Shebbeare has no difficulty in showing that the common 
objection against the kind of determinism which is involved in the 
doctrine of special providence—that it would destroy moral action 
and responsibility—is based largely on misunderstanding. The well- 
known discussion of Sidgwick might have been mentioned in cop. 
nection with this problem. 

The present writer must confess that in spite of Mr Shebbeare’s 
persuasive presentation of the case, he cannot accept the full doctrine 
of special providence. The New Testament data are not so decisively 
on the side of predestination as is suggested. I cannot agree that the 
sayings of Jesus about the sparrow and the hairs of the head indicate 
a doctrine of the complete predetermination of all events. But the 
chief difficulty which I feel is concerned with the doctrine of God and 
His relation with the world. Mr Shebbeare’s predestination is not 
that of Calvin or Augustine, because his God is not a purely trans- 
cendent Creator. On the contrary, it is not easy to see how He is 
distinguishable from the world. “The Universe which can satisfy 
religion on both its sides,’ writes the author, ‘“‘ must be at once as 
necessary as Fate and as personal as we are ourselves. To that 
ultimate power by which all things are what they are, we must be 
able to speak as to a Friend.” We feel a curiosity to know in what 
sense the word Universe is used, and how, if at all, it is distinguished 
from God. The idea of creation again appears to be in need of further 
definition. 

There is a fundamental paradox involved in religion at its highest. 
As Mr Shebbeare points out, the call to active co-operation, to “‘ come 
to the help of the Lord,” is no less inherent in the religious experience 
than rest upon the eternal Will. We cannot finally reconcile these 
two elements, nor can we abandon either. I cannot think that this 
book has entirely succeeded in reconciling this essential active moment 
of religion with a thoroughgoing doctrine of special providence. This 
does not detract from the value of the work, which is a distinguished 
and stimulating discussion of some of the most difficult problems of 
theology. The candour of the author in stating both sides is as con- 
spicuous as the ability with which he presents his argument. 


W. R. MatTrTHeEws. 
Kine’s CoLLEGE, LONDON. 





Vision and Authority. By John W. Oman, M.A., D.D.—Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1928.—Pp. 352. New and revised edition. 


In 1902, when this book was originally published, Dr Oman was 
minister of a small church in a Northumbrian country town, and the 
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VISION 


tory then went that it was based on week-night addresses to his 
gation there. In the new and revised edition he gives this 
amount of countenance to the story, that he speaks of the form of 
the book as having been determined by the necessity of explaining 
himself to ordinary people, among whom he appears to have met 
with an encouraging degree of response. The discernment, however, 
which prompted that response was apparently shared by only a 
narrow circle of readers, who perceived in the book an outstanding 
contribution to religious thought and valued their copy as a precious 
session, for no second edition was called for, and the work has for 
anumber of years been out of print. In the interval Dr Oman has 
on to the headship of a theological college, and has acquired 

for himself a place among the definitely original thinkers of our time. 

The reissue of this his earliest work is, therefore, a welcome event. 

The author tells us in the Preface, to the first edition, that in 
commencing the work he had no thought beyond the more practical 
issues of the ecclesiastical situation as it then was, but that it had 
gown to be an inquiry into the foundations on which all Churches 
rest. Even with this wider aim it might have been expected that 
such a work would “date”; but, in spite of the fact that there has 
been no material alteration either in the thought or the presentation 
of it, the subject-matter of the book is as relevant to the religious 
situation of to-day as it was to that of a quarter of a century ago. 

The central problem now, as then, is that of authority in religion. 
With so general a shaking of the foundations, affecting man’s thoughts 
of the world he lives in, his own dignity as a moral and spiritual 
being, the validity of religion in general and of Christianity in par- 
ticular, no firm footing seems to be left on which to wage the un- 
changing conflict with the world, the devil and the flesh. Yet, the 
need for such authority as will put a bridle on man’s passions con- 
tinues as of old, for only by submission to the stern control of some 
right and noble personal convictions, by the acknowledgment of 
something imperative because it is great, can the interests of man’s 
higher life be sustained. And that authority must be such as to 
demand no mere external obedience, but derive its absoluteness from 
the inner consent of the heart which obeys it. 

Dr Oman proceeds with his inquiry as to the existence and the 
seat of this authority by, so to speak, turning the tables on those 
who use the conception of evolution to decry the dignity of man and 
by showing that what is of real significance in evolution is not its path- 
way but its product. What he sees to be evolving in humanity is a 
new order of freedom in which man is governed not by mechanical 
law, but by his own insight ; and in such an order no religion can 
have any place which looks upon man as only to be determined by 
outward authority and ordinances. On the other hand, frail though the 
foundation may seem, in personal insight into truth and consciousness 
of right an authority is to be found which is an adequate support and 
stay even amid the infinities of time and space. For such spiritual 
vision, no less individual than physical vision though it must be, is as 
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little as the latter a merely individualistic possession, shutting each man 
up in a world of his own fancy, but is a faculty of truth and a principle 
of unity whereby each sees for himself that which is only tryth 
because it is truth for all. With the trembling of the delicate optic 
nerve as his sole guidance, ‘“‘ man marches more confidently thro 
life than if he were guided by a fellow-mortal or even led by the hang 
of an angel; spiritual insight, in its degree, is a like authority ang 
confers a like security.” 

The thesis of the book is thus the grounding of religious authority 
upon the spiritual vision of man, made in the image of God and, there. 
fore, capable of receiving His revelation. Dr Oman never uses the 
words ‘‘ subjective ” and “‘ objective’ ; but he is always aware of the 
dangers of subjectivity, and still more of possible objectors who will 
accuse him of that vice, and the great body of his argument js 
directed, not only to relieving the latter of their fears, but to showing 
that those interests of truth and stability which they seek to conserve 
can only truly be safeguarded along the lines he himself lays down. In 
this latter regard, the book performs a signal service, revealing the 
essential scepticism of those who, impatient of the slow method of 
freedom which is God’s own appointment and contemptuous of so 
fallible a guide as personal insight, would introduce into the sphere 
of faith so worldly a device as an external authority, with its close- 
knit organisation and its divinely-guaranteed dogmatic tradition. 

Consistently with his main thesis, Dr Oman has in view throughout 
the plain man rather than the theologian or ecclesiastic, for his book 
may be described as an attempt to show why it is that the things 
that are hid from the wise and prudent may be received by babes, 
In both matter and style, the book conforms to the author’s own 
dictum that “ religious thinking ought to ‘ace ordinary religious life, 
and it ought, as far as possible, to be expressed in ordinary language.” 


G. K. MacBean. 


PENRITH. 





The Faith of the Future. A Short Study in Religious Evolution. By 
James Henry Tuckwell. (‘‘ The Faiths’ Series.)—London: 
Methuen & Co., 1929.—Pp. xiv + 201.—5s. net. 


THE thesis of this book is that the essential element in religion is 
desire for union with God; that hitherto the desire has, as a rule, 
had a dualistic basis, a great gulf having been fixed in human thought 
between nature and the Supernatural, between earth and Heaven, 
between man and God; that in the future the basis of the desire 
will be monistic, in the sense that men will realise that the union 
which they desire has already been potentially accomplished, God 
being no other than the ideal self of man ; and that it rests with each 
of us to make the union effective by living to his higher self. 

The typical example of a religion which meets and undertakes to 
satisfy the desire for union with the supernatural God is, of course, 
Catholicism, The secret of the attraction of Catholicism for the 
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man is, according to Mr Tuckwell, the Mass. This is no 
joubt one of the secrets. But there are others. There is the offer of 
nental repose, of spiritual direction, of the “ clean slate,” of “ safety ” 
ip those who do not aim at “ perfection.” But behind all these offers, 
hind the offer of union with God in and through the mystery of 
the Mass, behind the appeal to the heart of the Crucified Christ and 
the Mother and Babe, is the uncompromising dualism which is charac- 
aistic of Catholic philosophy, theology, policy and practice. And 
iecause Catholicism is dualistic to the core, what it offers with one 
hand it takes back with the other. If it gratifies a pantheistic craving,, 
the desire for union with God, in the Mass, it does so, one might almost 
wy, without realising what it is doing. For pantheism, as a philosophy, 
sas abhorrent to it to-day as it was when it sent Giordano Bruno to 
the stake ; and the God who gives His own being to His worshippers 
in the Mass is yet ‘‘ distinct really and in essence ” from the world, 
and admits man to union with himself only through His chosen 
Church, whose priests are alone privileged to transform the bread and 
wine of the Eucharist into the Body and Blood of Christ. 

A dualistic response to the craving for union with God will not 
prmanently content mankind. The constant tendency of dualism 
is to infect religion, on the one hand with a spirit of superstition and 
belief in magic, on the other hand with a spirit of separatism, intoler- 
ance and exclusiveness. For both these reasons it may safely be 
predicted that sooner or later Catholicism will lose its hold on the 
heart of man. Mr Tuckwell emphasises the former reason. I feel 
inclined to emphasise the latter. 

Mr Tuckwell’s name for the Ultimate Reality which is at once the 
real self of the Universe and the ideal self of man is Reason. “ The 
Rational is the Real.” . . . “‘ To be rational is the distinguishing 
attribute of man.” Therefore ‘‘ Reason is itself the essence of the 
natureofGod.”’ . . . ‘“ The faith of the future will assert the implicit 
but real divinity of man by virtue of his rational nature.’ I cannot 
think that the word Reason either goes to the heart of Reality or 
adequately sums it up. It is true that our author distinguishes 
reason from the “‘ discursive intellect.” But the idea of intellectuality 
clings to his conception of Reason. Towards the end of his book he 
“ventures to assert” that “religion is essentially a metaphysical 
experience,” and, again, that “‘ the experience of union with God is 
pantheistic and metaphysical.”” Now, metaphysics has been defined 
by an eminent metaphysician as “‘ the intellectual attempt to under- 
stand the Universe.” If this definition is correct—and it would, 
I think, be accepted by most metaphysicians—man’s experience 
of God must be an intellectual experience, and the “ Reason,” 
Which is at once subject and object in the experience, must be 
predominatingly intellectual. 

But is it? The great seers of Reality have been the spiritual 
mystics. Were their experiences intellectual, or even metaphysical, 
if that is the more appropriate term ? Was St Catherine of Genoa’s 
love of God as Love metaphysical ? Is the passion of personal love 
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metaphysical? Is delight in the glories of a sunset metaphysica)) 
Is the response of the soul to beautiful music metaphysical? 4, 
each of these cases the union of subject with object, the experienc 
of reality, is surely emotional, not intellectual. 

That man’s experience of the Ultimate Reality which men ea} 
God, and which our author calls Reason, can be spoken of as meta. 
physical, points to a serious defect in the connotation of his favourit, 
word. What does he mean by Reason? He means, I presume, self. 
conscious mind, the self which is aware of itself and is, therefore, able 
to look before and after, to reflect on its own experiences, to take 
counsel with itself, to order its own goings. But surely the name for 
this is Spirit rather than Reason. Desire and Will are essential 
elements in the being of man. There is no place in Reason for eithe 
of these. In Spirit there is room for both. 

The distinction between Reason and Spirit becomes all-important 
when we ask ourselves a question which imperatively demands ap 
answer: How will the faith of the future express itself in action, in 
the conduct of life ? Faith without works is dead. The faith which 
does not of inner necessity overflow into life and express itself in 
conduct does not rise above the level of mere belief. Morality, in 
the widest sense of the word, begins and ends in obedience to the 
two great Commandments as formulated by Christ, the command 
to love God with the whole of one’s being, and to love one’s neigh- 
bour as oneself. Mr Tuckwell finds a metaphysical basis for the life 
of love in the pantheistic identity of man with God, and through God 
with his fellow-men. But the “real” (as distinguished from the 
“* notional ”’) basis of the life of love is other than metaphysical. It 
is man’s instinctive desire for God and his instinctive sympathy with 
and affection for his fellow-men. The identity of man with God, and 
through God with his fellow-men, is a potential identity which has 
to be realised. The chief obstacle to its realisation is selfishness—the 
assertiveness and the claimfulness of the lower self. To overcome 
this obstacle demands an age-long effort, carried on, one may believe, 
from life to life and from plane to plane. Self-transcendence through 
self-loss is the ideal way of life which the pantheistic quest of the 
Ideal Self prescribes. And self-transcendence through self-loss begins, 
as it ends, in Love. 

In more than one passage Mr Tuckwell couples the Stoics with 
Plato as exponents of the essential divinity of man. This is not the 
impression of Stoicism which its accredited interpreters, such 4 
Professor Gilbert Murray, have given me. So far as Stoicism was 
pantheistic the basis of its pantheism was materialistic. It identified 
the physical world with “the Universe.” It deified the material 
Cosmos in its unity and totality. And it approached the soul of 
man from without instead of from within. It bade man accept the 
Cosmos and do its will, by fulfilling his own characteristic function; 
but it never answered the question which Plato and the Vedantists 
answered in terms of the higher Pantheism—What is the charac 
teristic function of man as man? To say that God’s will for me’ 
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iat I should do God’s will is to leave me without guidance, except 
in the assumption—which Stoicism never countenanced—that God 
iyskindled a lamp in my soul. 

That the sublime faith of the Vedanta in the essential oneness of 
an and Nature and God will be a vital element in the religion of the 
iiture is a belief, or at least a hope, which I for one share with the 
wthor of this book. And if I cannot go with him in his deification 
ifReason, I can at least thank him for having tried to rescue the 
rligious thought of the West from its present state of bewilderment, 
wnfusion and apathy, by directing its vision towards the Higher 
Pantheism which is at the heart of the “‘ Wisdom of the East”; in 
ther words, by calling upon it to transcend the fatal dualism of 
Nature and the Supernatural. It is possible, as he suggests, that in 
the New Thought and Mind-cure movement in the United States we 
ae witnessing the dawn of the happier day to which he looks for- 
yard, But surely there was an earlier foreglow of it in the “‘ Inward 
Light ” of the Quakers, a light which has guided them so effectively 
that it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that, as a community, they 
are almost the only Christians who try to live up to their religious 
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for himself, what the great Mystics, in all lands and ages, have learned 
by direct personal experience, that, not as a mere figure of speech, 
but ‘really and in essence,’”’ God is Love. 
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Development, together with a Translation of the Nova Dilucidatio. 
By F. E. England, M.A., Ph.D., with a Foreword by Professor 
G. Dawes Hicks.—London: Allen and Unwin, 1929.—Pp. 252. 
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; of the { Tats is a scholarly work showing much ability, though not without 
begins, § certain defects which somewhat impair its usefulness. The book 





seems to me, on the whole, “‘ to fall between two stools ” (if the use 
of this colloquialism be allowed), that is, it is neither full enough 
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not the § adequately to meet the needs of the professional philosopher and 
uch as § "search student, nor elementary enough for the ordinary student, 
sm was § although it does give evidence that the author is capable of 
entifiel § producing a book which would adequately fulfil either of these two 
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functions. This is not to say that it does not contain many valuable 
suggestions, and it is well worth the consideration of anybody who is 
interested in Kant’s conception of God on the metaphysical side. 
Professor Dawes Hicks says in the Foreword that “during many 
years Dr England has been assiduously devoting himself to a minute 
study of the writings of Kant and of the huge literature that has 
gathered round them,” and much that the author has to say is very 
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illuminating, e.g., his account of the distinction between analytic and 
synthetic judgments and of the transcendental deduction, his attempt 
to base Kant’s belief in immortality on the conception of a systematic 
unity of ends, and the last chapter in general. In other passa 
however, the style is condensed to and at times beyond the verge of 
obscurity, and there are a certain number of statements as to Kant’s 
teaching which are either actual errors, or, at the best, phrased in 
such a way as to convey a wrong impression to readers, Fo 
example, on p. 89 n., the author speaks as if he were unaware or had 
forgotten that Kant identified the principle of substance as applied 
to appearances with the principle of conservation of matter, and that 
in the Metaphysical Rudiments of Natural Science Kant claims to 
give an a priori proof that action and reaction are always equal. On 
p. 91 it is said to be an essential position of Kant’s philosophy that 
“the categories are not products of thought, nor does their function 
in knowledge in the least resemble that of the concepts of general 
logic.”” But how can this be reconciled with the fact that Kant 
attempts to guarantee the list of categories by deducing them from 
the conceptions of formal logic on the ground that the activity of 
the self is one and the same in judging and in synthesising appearances, 
or with his insistence that the categories come from the understanding 
and are simply logical principles applied to appearances? Also the 
author’s attack on Kant’s view that the categories are prior to the 
particular experiences which fall under them, on the ground that in 
experience we first notice the particular and then only arrive at the 
universal by abstraction, involves a confusion between temporal and 
logical priority (p. 111). There are also some rather surprising omis- 
sions, é.g., the neglect to give any account of the important discussion 
of the problem of laws of nature and design in the Natural History and 
Theory of the Heavens, and the small space devoted to Kant’s criticism 
of the traditional proofs of God; and the book obscures the great 
significance of the Inaugural Dissertation as first laying down the 
doctrine that space and time are only appearances, not reality. 
Chapter I, which deals with Kant’s predecessors, should include 
some reference to Hume; what the author tells us here leaves the 
fact that the Critique of Pure Reason is not only a revolt against 
rationalism, but a defence against scepticism totally unintelligible. 
Many of these defects would no doubt have been removed if the author 
had found it possible to expand the book so as to deal a little less 
briefly with the great number of questions raised. 

The main object of the work is to show that Kant’s negative con 
clusions in regard to knowledge of God are not warranted by, o 
indeed consistent with, the main principles of his philosophy. The 
author holds that, since the only proof of the categories is that they 
are indispensable for our knowledge and for the organisation of 
experience, the same proof must be accepted as valid for the “ Ideas,” 
and especially the idea of God, and that although an inconsistent 
agnosticism prevents him from describing this as knowledge, Kant 
is really forced to admit the idea of God as an essential part of philo- 
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lytic and sphy alike by the contingency of phenomena, by the appearance of 
attempt degign in nature and by the consciousness of the moral law. Dr 
tematic § England, however, hardly succeeds in overthrowing Kant’s main 
Dassages, MF distinction between the categories and the Ideas, which is that the 





former are necessary if we are to have any knowledge at all, the latter 
oly if our knowledge is to attain a completely systematic character 
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laims to & indeed as a certain dogma, but as an object of well-justified belief, 
ual, Qn & and this tendency is brought out very effectively and without much, 
hy that § ifany, exaggeration. 





To the book is appended a translation of the Nova Dilucidatio, 
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general § Kant’s earliest work on a metaphysical topic. The rendering is very 
it Kant @ clear and should be very useful, as there is no other English trans- 
m from lation. There are a certain number of minor points, not worth 





mention here, to which I should take exception, but in general the 
translation fulfils its function accurately and effectively. 


A. C. EwIne. 
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Classical Studies. By G. M. Sargeaunt.—London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1929.—Pp. vii + 285.—7s. 6d. net. 

Mr SARGEAUNT is a true humanist, and these essays, three of which 

will be familiar to readers of the H1sBERT JOURNAL, are a real con- 

tribution to the understanding of Greek life and thought, and the 

influences that have come directly or indirectly from them. It is a 











€ great § most welcome contribution, for after a good deal that has been 
wn the § written in recent years so fanciful in its interpretation of the Greek 
reality. fF spirit as to lead us further away from the Greeks rather than back 
include tothem, it is pleasant to find so scholarly and so just a critic among 






ves the § those content to take an orthodox view. Here, at any rate, we may 









against § feel that right opinion is of the nature of understanding, and Mr 
ligible. § Sargeaunt makes us feel at home with the Greeks, if only that we 
author may feel too at the end how little at home we are. He is surely right 
le less fin emphasising the individual character of the Greek ideal. We do 






hot understand a fifth-century B.c. Athenian by making him out a 







‘econ § twentieth-century a.p. Londoner, and Mr Sargeaunt makes us appre- 
by, ot § ciate how different from the Greek is that which has come from the 
_ The § Greek in the Roman and modern world ; he writes that “ the classical 
t they world and all that recalled it, was essentially romantic to the mind 
- of of the Renaissance,” and so, we might add, in a sense, it has been 
eas, 





ever since with regard, at any rate, to the Greek world. It is some- 
thing which in essence remains apart. How little we get of the 
essentially Greek spirit in translations and in imitations of the Greek ; 
how little do those who have been most inspired by the Greeks con- 
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vince us of their inspiration. Perhaps only Swinburne, of modem 
poets, does give us this impression. There is in that extraordj 
genius something that makes him at times an echo of Greek poetry : aays * 
it is an instinct at once for economy and perfection of utteranoe UNIV! 
There are lines in Poems and Ballads and in Atalanta in Calydon 
where it would be hardly fanciful to say that Sophocles has taken the | 
pen out of his hand, and Swinburne stands apart from modern Poets Lave @ 
as they do from the Greek. 

All this may seem to be taking us away from Mr Sargeaunt, but | 
it may bring us back to him. It is that love of the beautiful with r 
economy; to quote the famous saying of Thucydides (though, § ¢#x!87! 
probably, unfortunately resting on a false reading), that ideal of a, § it bec 
ordered perfection which provides him with his theme in his inte. § «stimat 
pretation of many aspects of Greek life ; as he writes, for instance, taking | 
of the Parthenon: “‘ There in a form into which no element of the § %¢™P 
unknown or infinite intruded, whose limits were defined and imposed love of 
by itself, the mind recognised something entirely good and fair, in attitud 
which it could rest satisfied, freed from the accidents and inca]. § Testa™ 
culable forces by which actual life was disturbed.” And, again: “We § HisSo 
might call the Athenian way of life in the fifth century B.c. the gospelof § He arg 
the finite. The Athenians followed out that gospel with a seriousness quent; 
and energy of which the splendour of their manifold achievements the cla 
is the measure. Its failure has proved that the finite is not enough “God 
for man to live by.” love 

The reader who reads one of these essays will want to read all, of Chr 
but particular attention may be called to ‘“‘ an aspect of education Churel 
in Plato’s laws,” a particularly clear and interesting piece of inter- think 
pretation, to the slighter but charming essay on Winckelmann in § 8V¢ § 
Rome, and to that entitled The Imperial Legend in Suetonius. “We § behav 


must be grateful to him (Suetonius), Mr Sargeaunt writes, “ for In 
many things; grateful for those unique descriptions of the personal of thi 
appearance and way of life of the emperors; grateful for the many with t 
obiter dicta which he has preserved, examples of the shrewd wit, the and & 
sound judgment, the grim and sometimes brutal humour so charac: tian | 
teristic of the Romans, which never deserted even the feeblest or the be ex 
maddest of the Twelve Ceesars.”’ pecul 

This leads to a reflection, to the justice of which Mr Sargeaunt lov: 
would perhaps subscribe. The Greek ideal is something set apart, Teste 
“all a wonder and a wild desire.” The Roman is nearer to us; highe 
wherever we go we tread Roman ground. And as with the qualities, 


so is it with the defects of the qualities of these two great peoples. 
Our impression of the Greeks, at least of the fifth-century Athenians, pract 


is that of a people living at a high pressure, the life of the Florentines hold: 
of George Eliot’s Romola. They were what we would describe as 4 to in 
‘“‘ nervy ” people, and there is something abnormal and atavistic in of a 
their reactions. Our impression must be coloured by the way the valle 
story is told by the historians, but when we contrast what Thucydides ase 
and Xenophon tell us of the Greeks in time of revolution with the f 

tales of Tacitus and Suetonius of times of terror at Rome, we feel Pg 


that the Roman may have been more brutal and more often brutal 
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than the Greek, but that somehow he was more humanly brutal and 
ways something of a gentleman. 
LAWRENCE SOLOMON, 
UniversiITy COLLEGE, LONDON. 





Love in the New Testament. By James Moffatt, D.D., D.Litt., LL.D., 
Washburn Professor of Church History in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York.—Hodder and Stoughton, 1929.—Pp. xv 
+ 383.—10s. 6d. net. 


(qRISTIANITY is so frequently described as the religion of love that 
it becomes increasingly necessary to ask what is meant by this 
etimate, especially as “‘ love” is such an indeterminate word. In 
taking up this question in Love in the New Testament, Dr Moffatt has 
accomplished a much-needed task. His main contention is that the 
love of God is revealed “‘ not in His being, but in His purpose ; in His 
attitude and action towards men,” and that the God of the New 
Testament ‘‘ is a God who has revealed Himself through Jesus Christ 
His Son in self-sacrificing love for the sake of life to His own on earth.” 
He argues that the term “love ” in its application to God has fre- 
quently been profaned, and that for this reason it is timely to examine 
the classical New Testament standards. Too often a statement like 
“God is love ” is separated from its Biblical context, and “ brotherly 
love” is isolated and treated as if in itself it constituted the essence 
of Christianity. ‘‘ No one who is acquainted with the history of the 
Church will hesitate to affirm that ‘love’ has covered much loose 
thinking and also much loose living on the part of the devout who 
have sung or shouted ‘I love God’ and been idle or worse in their 
behaviour ” (p. 8f). 

In some respects the full Introduction is the most interesting part 
of this scholarly work. The Christian conception of love is contrasted 
with the “‘ cool estimate dropped by pre-Christian Greek philosophy,” 
and a sympathetic discussion is given to the nearest analogy of Chris- 
tian love in the development of “‘ bhakti” in Hinduism. As might 
be expected, Dr Moffatt treats in detail the words and the linguistic 
peculiarities of the Biblical usage ; the use of “‘ hesed ” (“‘ love ” or 
“loving-kindness ” rather than “‘ mercy ”’); the failure of the New 
Testament to use a word like pws, which, while capable of including 
higher impulses, was too frequently identified with desire; the 
deliberate preference shown for dyd7n, which in the Latin versions 
finds its counterpart in the preference for dilectio and caritas, to the 
practical exclusion of amor. Like the late Archbishop Bernard, he 
holds that ¢éw and dyamdw are synonyms, and that it is fanciful 
to infer any fine distinction between them, as if the former meant no 
more than “ be a friend to,” and the latter denoted the higher love 
of devotion. He points out that in the New Testament “ love ” is 
one or other of three things—God’s love to man, man’s love to God, 
and man’s love to his fellow-man; and that the data are handled in 
this order. This concise summary omits ideas like the Father’s Love 
for the Son, and the ideal of Perfect Love, or Christian Perfection as 
it has sometimes unhappily been called. Both these topics receive 
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attention under one or other of the principal divisions, but under this 
arrangement the latter scarcely obtains the treatment it deserves by 
reason of its place in the New Testament and in Catholic, Quaker ang 
Methodist writings. 

In discussing the New Testament evidence, the teaching of Jesys 
as recorded in the synoptic tradition, is naturally considered first, 
Dr Moffatt at once notes the reserve of Jesus in applying love. 
language to the relations of God and man. Jesus does not 5 
directly of God as Love, or as loving men, but rather assumes these 
truths when He speaks of God as Father and as the inspiration and 
exemplar of love. This is a characteristic New Testament note; 
re-echoed, for example, in the reluctance of not a few in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries to use Charles Wesley’s hymn, “ Jesu, Lover 
of My Soul,” which Bishop Wordsworth even thought “‘ inexpressibly 
shocking ” for use by a mixed audience in Westminster Abbey, 4 
particularly burning question is raised by Dr Moffatt’s claim that 
“for Jesus ” God is “‘ the Father of those who share his fellowship, 
not of all men generally,”’ and while it is not to be doubted that this 
represents one side of the truth, the statement seems much too sweep 
ing. Did not Jesus speak of the Father who makes His sun to rise 
on the evil and the good (Matt. v, 45), who is kind toward the u- 
thankful and evil (Luke vi, 35), and whose heart is revealed in the 
Parable of the Lost Son (Luke xv) ? In contrast with the “ reserve” 
just mentioned, the teaching of Jesus upon mutual love is richer, and 
Dr Moffatt fully brings out its character in his illuminating discussion 
of the Golden Rule, of the significance of loving one’s neighbour and 
one’s enemies, and of brotherly love as a religious duty. 

In discussing Pauline teaching, Dr Moffatt stresses the Apostle’s 
concentration upon the proof of God’s love afforded by redemption. 
For Paul, “redemption is no longer a supernatural crisis at the end 
of the national drama, but a deliverance of the human soul already 
inaugurated by God in the triumph of Jesus Christ over the allied 
powers of Sin and Death, which, like demonic forces, have invaded 
the world of men” (p. 184). A detailed exposition follows of the 
three classical passages, Gal. ii, 20, 2 Cor. v, 14, and Rom. v, 8. The 
divine love, he reminds us, is self-sacrifice, but a self-sacrifice which 
is based on urgent necessity. It has for its assumption the fact that 
man is “ in evil case,” and the belief that ‘“‘ even God cannot forgive 
sin without showing His moral integrity, and that therefore Christ 
had to die, Christ the sinless ” (p. 140). What this means Dr Moffatt 
does not tell us, and perhaps we ought not to expect him to do soin 
a work which is not intended to be a discussion of the meaning of the 
Atonement. In any case, he succeeds in bringing home to us the 
depth and power of Paul’s convictions and the determinative influence 
they exercise in all he says and does. It is especially interesting to 
note in this part of his task the use which Dr Moffatt makes of 
Ephesians, in view of his rejection of the Pauline authorship of this 
Epistle in the now famous Introduction to the Literature of the New 
Testament (8rd ed., 1918). “‘ I take even the epistle to the Ephesians 
within this group of writings, for, while it may not have been written 
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the apostle, it voices an attitude which, for our purpose, is suffi- 
intly close to his mind to be called Pauline ” (p. 57). 

The account of the apparently scanty references to love for God or 
(hrist receives & satisfying explanation in the contention that, while 
Jesus Christ inspired primitive Christians with far more than mere 
we and reverence, ** at the same time their love and devotion were 

with a sense of him as their lord («épws), which imposed 
instinctive check upon the use of ordinary love-language.” 
“The very depth of their devotion appears to have made them 
erally reticent about employing such terms” (p. 161). In con- 
ast with this, the abundant examples of the way in which love to 
(od manifests itself in love to fellow-Christians is striking; and to 
this theme Dr Moffatt devotes a valuable chapter in which among 
ither passages he discusses Paul’s great “ Hymn of Praise to Love ” 
(1 Cor. xiii), and shows how the emphasis on brotherly love proved a 
safeguard against ascetic developments, mystical extravagances and 
mere intellectualism. 

The third part of Dr Moffatt’s work treats the same themes as 
they are illustrated in the literature of the primitive Church, in the 
pistles of Peter, Judas, James, Hebrews and the Acts. In the fourth 

the Johannine literature is examined. Here, for the first time, 
yeread that “‘ God is love”’ (1 John iv, 16); but here, again, it is no 
pervasive love-principle in the universe that is in question, but a 
love visible in the Person and Mission of Christ, a love which evokes 
anatural response in the soul of man enlisting mind and will in the 
arying out of God’s commandments (1 John v, 3). The admirable 
treatment of brotherly love and its relation to belief, unity, and fear 
isbased for the most part on the Epistles, and we wonder why more 
attention is not given in Section III of Part D to the teaching found 
inthe Farewell Discourse inthe Gospel. But perhaps it is ungenerous 
toask for more when so much is richly given. 

Love in the New Testament is both a manual of exposition and a 
work of devotion. Based upon the text of the Moffatt New Testament, 
the exegesis is supported by apt quotations from, and references to, 
witers of all schools and types, ranging from Plato, Epictetus, Philo, 
Dante, 4 Kempis, and many of the Mystics on the one hand, to 
Dostoieffsky, George Eliot, and Dora Greenwell among more recent 
writers, and including even a reference to the modern evangelist, Jerry 
Macaulay. It is not possible to read this scholarly exposition without 
learning the secret of the confidence with which the first Christians 
faced the world. This confidence—so Dr Moffatt reminds us—rests 
on definite belief in a revelation made by God. “ There is no notion 
of brotherly love being a fine intuition or ideal, deduced from obser- 
vation of human nature, or generated by earnest souls striving to 
keep themselves warm in a chilly universe. On the contrary, a valid 
belief in God is presupposed, not simply in the unity of God, nor even 
in His unwavering will of good, but in His manifestation through 
Jesus Christ ” (p. 816). 

VINCENT TAYLOR. 

ABERDEEN. 
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History and Cartulary of Carbone. By Gertrude Robinson, M.A. late 
Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge. (Orientalia Chris: 
vol. xi 5 and vol. xv 2, May 1928 and June 1929.) 


THESE two instalments form an interesting contribution to a litt). 
known field of Monasticism, the Greek monasteries of Souther 
Italy. The convent of Carbone, near Bari, was probably founded 
somewhere about 790 A.D., as one of a group built in that mou. 
tainous district during the barbarian invasions. It was already 
important when the Norman, Robert Guiscard, became ruler g 
Southern Italy in 1059; and these Norman conquerors greatly 
increased its prosperity. They heaped privileges and endowment 
upon it, and raised these Greek monks, with their Greek rite of 
worship, to the level of the great Benedictine monasteries of Italy, 
Like many others, it suffered heavily and repeatedly from fire; 
twice at least it was burnt down (1174 and 1463). Miss Robinson 
traces its decay from about 1200 onwards. These Greek monasterie 
in Italy became isolated and therefore stagnant ; the monks gradually 
forgot the language in which they chanted their liturgy ; there was 
no enduring result from the successive attempts to reform (Empres 
Constance about 1200; Pope Honorius III. in 1221; Urban V, in 
1362; Eugenius IV. about 1440; Cardinal Bessarion about 141) 
In 1477 the abbey fell under the then growing abuse of commendam; 
the title and income were given as a sinecure to a series of favourites 
who allowed the monks a bare livelihood and plundered the abbey, 
“ They filched all that was valuable in the way of pictures or manv- 
scripts ; the monastery buildings and churches went to ruin; the 
offices and ceremonies could not be kept up for want of vestments 
and books ; the monks starved and were forced to go from place to 
place begging for sustenance.”” By about 1500, there were only fow 
monks in the abbey ; the numbers once rose to nine, but had sunk 
again to three before the French armies occupied the country ani 
suppressed the abbey (1809). 

This, after all, is a too common story, and can be too often 
paralleled from every country in Europe. The second instalment of 
Miss Robinson’s work gives us some 150 pages from the Chartulary, 
with English translations of the Greek documents. In general, it 
resembles a French or German or English chartulary ; but there ar 
three peculiarities. In the earlier days property was given to, hel 
by, and passed on to successors by the abbots in person, in order ts 
avoid the mortmain laws: thus, it was not that the abbot was sup 
ported from the general monastic funds, but rather that the whok 
monastery lived from his purse. Secondly, when we come to th 
period where endowments were given in the ordinary way, th 
descriptions of the bounds of these properties are extremely pit 
turesque, in the glimpses they give us of rugged country broken 
occasional vineyard-terraces. Thirdly, the grisly curses ! 
pronounced on all who should violate the donor’s testamentary dis 
positions take, in these documents, a peculiarly Greek form ; thes 
sinners are not only to have their lot with Gehazi and Judas, 951 
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northern countries, but also “‘ to lie under the anathema and 
ane of the 818 Holy Fathers ”—z.e. of all the bishops who attended 
ihe Council of Nicea, and whose souls were therefore presumed to 
ave special influence in heaven. 







G. G. CouLTon. 
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gradual TazsE two volumes are the first to be published in a new series of 
there yas @ monographs entitled “ Leaders of Philosophy,” under the general 
(Empress ditorship of Professor J. L. Stocks. There can be no doubt that 
ban V, jy § sucha series is needed, and that both Spinoza and Leibniz are philo- 
out 147%), sophers to whose works a general introduction is especially valuable. 
mendam; For different reasons a first reading of the Ethics of Spinoza, or of the 






Monadology of Leibniz, is likely to lead the student into serious 
difficulties. The central thought of Spinoza is difficult to grasp, and 
its nature is obscured by his adoption of the geometrical method of 










or manu 

uin; the @ @position in his best known work. Leibniz’ voluminous writings, 
vestment; @ his casual manner of expounding his metaphysical views, and the 
1 place tp «treme condensation of his systematic exposition of his theory, as 
only fow @ sven in the Monadology or in the Principles of Nature and of Grace, 





have rendered the apprehension of his theory quite unnecessarily 
dificult. In the case of both these philosophers, great help may be 
obtained from a careful study of their correspondence with friends 









‘oo often @ and critics. This correspondence is not, however, always easily 
ment of @ *cessible to the student, whilst much labour must sometimes be 
artulary, @ ‘pended if the relevant passages are to be found. It is a great merit 
sneral, it @ % both these monographs that extensive quotations from letters 









there ar @ have been made in such manner as to throw light upon obscure points 
to, hed @ interpretation. Professor Roth and Professor Carr have adopted 
order to @ Very different methods of exposition, but they have each succeeded 
was su § i Writing a very readable book, which is likely to fulfil the purpose 
he whok @ Sending the student to the study of the original. 











e to th Professor Roth has set himself to expound the central thought of 
vay, te § Spinoza as it appears in “‘ the whole compass of his writings.” Con- 
ely pif sequently, “‘ every opportunity has been taken of listening to Spinoza 
oken by @ himself,” whilst ‘‘ the criticisms which have been introduced are 

usually § Mainly those which were made in his own lifetime and to which 
ary dix § ‘plies can be found in his own works.” There can be little doubt 






that this is a sound method of exposition in the case of a philosopher 
such as Spinoza. In a previously published work, Spinoza, Descartes 
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and Maimonides, Professor Roth has discussed Spinoza’s relation tp 
Cartesianism, and has shown, conclusively in the opinion of the 
reviewer, how wide of the truth was Leibniz’ statement that “ Spinoz 
did nothing but cultivate certain seeds of Descartes’s philosophy,” 
In this book he is content to let Spinoza speak for himself. He insists 
from the outset that Spinoza is “ primarily a moralist,” and that he 
“came to philosophy from the problem of conduct.” Professor Roth 
admits that at first sight it would seem that “ the first part of the 
Ethics has nothing to do with morals at all,” but he shows not only 
that it has, but also that “if this point be appreciated the central 
peculiarity of Spinoza’s outlook is grasped.” It is no small part of 
Professor Roth’s achievement that he enables the student to appre- 
ciate this point. He develops this central position by means of 
relevant quotations both from the Ethics and from Spinoza’s other 
writings. This development cannot be followed here. It is safe to 
say that there is no other book in English so admirably fitted to 
introduce the student to a systematic study of Spinoza’s thought, 
Professor Carr has written a set of more or less disconnected essays 
dealing with Leibniz’ life and times, with the historical background, 
with his scientific contemporaries, with his debt to other thinkers and 
with his influence upon the future. These essays are interesting, but 
they do not succeed in presenting a clear exposition of Leibniz 
doctrine. Professor Carr’s treatment seems primarily designed to 
establish his final estimate of Leibniz’ philosophy in relation to 
modern developments in physical science. Hence the exposition is 
controlled by a preconceived theory as to the significance of Leibniz’ 
system. Thus Professor Carr says: ‘‘ The two metaphysical prin- 
ciples which lie at the basis of physical science in its new orientation 
are identical with the two principles of Leibniz, although we cannot 
claim for Leibniz that he had any preconception of the actual course 
of scientific development.” Again: ‘‘ In expounding Leibniz’ doctrine 
of space and time, we have already had occasion to call attention to 
the remarkable way in which it anticipates the modern relativity 
principle. What is more remarkable is the way in which the pring 
of individuality and the principle of the identity of indiscernible 
find their complete exemplification in the modern scientific prit- 
ciple.” Professor Carr does not show how these principles are exem- 
plified in the principle of relativity, but he maintains that Leibniz 
indicated “ the true view of idealism ” and that ‘‘ the modern world 
has adopted his view.” In the opinion of the present reviewer, 
Professor Carr’s interpretation of Leibniz’ philosophy is based upon 
a misconception of the significance of Einstein’s theory of relativity, 
whilst his preoccupation with the latter has to some extent distorted 
his view of the former. It is to be regretted that Professor Carr has 
not paid more attention to the gradual development of Leibniz’ own 
views, for this development throws considerable light upon the con, 
ception of the Monad. ul 
Both volumes are supplied with an adequate bibliography and 
an index. L. S. STEBBING, | 
BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON. 











